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Preface 


“ Quod superius est sicut quod inferius et quod inferius est sicut quod su¬ 
perius adperpetranda miracula rei unius —That which is above is like 
that which is below and that which is below is like that which is 
above, to achieve the wonders of the One Thing." These words ring 
out from the wisdom of Hermes Trismegistos—the Thrice-Greatest, 
as recorded in the Tabula Smaragdina , or Emerald Tablet. As it was, so 
it might also be, applied to the Hermetic laws as far as the working of 
true Hermetic magical formulas is concerned. The Hermetic tradi¬ 
tion of magic is one of the most often invoked of the so-called West¬ 
ern schools of magic. Its technical formulas have been well 
documented for nearly a hundred years. But even now they remain 
only barely known to the community of modern magicians—or 
theurgists—who would make use of them. The formulas have been 
“buried” out in the open—in academic books, many written in non- 
English languages. This book is intended to open the gate to the ac¬ 
tual use of the real Hermetic formulas concealed in the magical 
papyri of Egypt. 

These formulas are at least part of the basis of what later came 
to be known as the “Hermetic tradition.” The most famous example 
of this is the “Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn" in the late 
1800s. The Victorian understanding of the formulas was, however, 
rather limited and sometimes misinformed. No doubt the magic 
contained in the papyri has great potency. It represents the first 
known attempt to bring together many traditions of magic in the 
world and to forge them into a unified eclectic system. The papyri 
themselves, the great repository of these formulas, required extensive 
research by experts over a period of several decades before they were 
truly ready to reveal their many secrets. Now is that time. These are 
their secrets. 

I originally had the idea for this book when doing academic re¬ 
search for the Runic school of magic. 1 became aware of the lact that 
there were well over a hundred documents of original magical litera¬ 
ture dating from the first four centuries C.E. which contained the 
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roots of what was widely practiced out of occult books of our day. 
These documents were written in the Greek, Coptic, and Egyptian 
languages. 

Further research, both scholarly and practical, revealed that the 
magic of the papyri was much more “down to earth” and pragmatic 
than the often complex forms of Renaissance and Victorian oc¬ 
cultism derived from the practices outlined in the papyri. This prag¬ 
matic base became dear once a certain set of codes was cracked open. 

This book also might have been titled “The Practical Greek 
Kabbalah." But this title would not be entirely accurate. It would, 
however, express the great debt we owe to the Hebrew tradition for 
having preserved intact a system of mystical speculation and cosmol- 
ogy. Without the Hebrew Kabbalah the reconstruction of the "Hel¬ 
lenistic Cosmograph" would have been impossible. However, the 
tradition expressed in this text is something other than the Hebrew 
Kabbalah. It is a pagan parallel and analog to that tradition. 

The original papyri contain many formulas which call for ani¬ 
mal sacrifice or the use of substances that must be obtained from 
dead animals. None of the workings presented in this book do so. But we 
must remember the time and place of the papyri—a largely agricul¬ 
tural world of some 1500 to 2000 years ago. When one of the old 
spells called for the “blood of a black ass." it was really no more a rare 
ingredient than, let's say. the crank ease oil of a black Chevy pickup 
truck would be today. 1 would advise anyone who is going to use this 
book seriously to look into the originals behind the forms given here. 
(They can be found in English translation in The Greek Magical Pa¬ 
pyri in Translation, edited by Professor Hans Dieter Betz, published 
by the University of Chicago Press in 1986.) In choosing the models 
for the workings given in the practical part of this book, I always 
chose ones that did not even originally require the use of practices or 
substances now repugnant to us. This, by the way, was not difficult 
since a great number of the workings rely almost totally on verbal 
and other symbolic acts. 

In many ways this book is different from other modern manu¬ 
als of magical practice. More details arc given on how it is different in 
the introduction. If you find yourself mystified by the contents of the 
book, refer back to this preface for clarification. 


This is a book of experimental and experiential philosophy and 
paleology—the study of ancient things. It is not enough to read 
about such things. We can learn something of the true essence of a 
teaching by experiencing its actions as much as by hearing or reading 
its words. Purely “academic" exploration is rarely transformative. I he 
voyager must actually do, work, experience and thereby gain real re¬ 
sults and real understanding. It is by such voyaging that the magician 
reaches the opposite shore of the river. 

But as the Hermetic dictum is applied to a temporal model—as 
it was. so shall it be—by experiencing the sights, sounds, thoughts, 
actions, and all the dozens of other things that come with the perfor¬ 
mance of magical acts, we can not only become one with the an¬ 
cients, but more importantly we can become one with the very 
models or “paradigms" they themselves were using. 

It is my hope that the reader—the experimenter and explorer— 
will undertake this voyage of discovery along the path of the ancient 
Hermeticists. To know, to will, to dare, and to conceal what you learn 
in the depths of your hearts. For. in the end. no matter how much 
you try to say concerning what you will experience, the truth will 
only be audible in silence. 

Stephen Edred Rowers. Ph.D. 

Maycx; Mixrrr|iou 

Austin, Texas 



Abbreviations 


C.E.: Common Era (= A.D.: Anno Domini). 

B.C.E.: Before rhe Common Era (= B.C.: Before Christ). 
Copt.: Coptic. 

Egypt.: Egyptian. 

Gk.: Greek. 

Heb.: Hebrew. 

PDM: Standard reference to the Demotic Magical Papyri. 
PGM : Standard reference to the Greek Magical Papyri. 


Notes on Pronunciation 

Sometimes approximate phonetic representations of shorter vocal 
formulas are placed in square brackets immediately after the formu¬ 
las, for example: ABLANATHANALBA [ah-blahn-ah-t’ahn-AHLB- 
ah]. A complete guide to the pronunciation of the Greek letters, or 
elements , is provided in Appendix F. 

Also, in the original Greek of the period (100-500 C.E.) the 
theta and phi were not pronounced as modern English “th” and “ph” 
(“f”), but rather as strongly aspirated “t" and “p” respectively, which 
are rendered here phonetically as t’ and p’. 
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Introduction 


This book consists of four main parts or sections. Each is necessary, 
each completes the other. The history, theory, practice, and actual ex¬ 
amples of experimental operations must each be explored, worked 
through and realized before a true quintessence can be reached. 

The history of the ancient Hermetic tradition must be under¬ 
stood today in order for us to grasp, even in some small way, the 
place it held in the matrix of world cultures. As Hermeticism is es¬ 
sentially a synthetic tradition, that is, it brings together diverse ele¬ 
ments and harmonizes them into a whole, the various elements need 
to be understood so that a new synthesis can be reached by each in¬ 
dividual Hermetic in this postmodern era. What was done in an¬ 
cient times can be done again. But we must understand how it was 
done. 

Theory is not dry, cognitive wool-gathering. On the contrary, it 
is the process of vivifying internal models of thought which gives life 
and vitality to magical practice. Practice without a basis in sound the¬ 
ory usually ends in the muddle-headed mumbo-jumbo so often too 
typical of “okkultnik" culture. The Greek word Ocopeia ( theorem ) 
means contemplation—from the verb theoreo. A true theory must be 
based on thought deeper than what is normally used in everyday life; 
the things observed must be more profound than everyday occur¬ 
rences. A truly Hermetic theory can only be developed in conjunc¬ 
tion with practice— praxis. 

Practice is the actual exercise or enacting of the theoretical base, 
each operation of which, if contemplated, will perhaps in some way 
modify the theory until some true, Hermetic understanding is 
gained. The postmodern papyrus of Abaris is a collection of authen¬ 
tic ancient operational formulas specially translated and edited for 
this work. The fact that each is closely based on a formula originating 
in ancient times is essential to grasp. By re-enacting the ancient for¬ 
mulas, you undertake a higher form of magic than may seem to be 
the case with each individual operation. On one level you may be 
calling forth a lover of flesh and blood, but on another you are call- 
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mg forth the spirit of the time of the ancient papyri—you arc bend¬ 
ing time to your will, you are shitting paradigms by magic. 

What lies before you is a postmodern experiment in opening 
the mouths of the ancient Hermetic magicians. With this work their 
methods and symbolism are allowed to speak to the reader directly, 
as they spoke to the writer as the work was being put together. The 
gods and goddesses standing at the gateways to this kind of knowl¬ 
edge have long been silent. Many have tried to make them speak in 
the past century and a half. But the God of the old papyri docs not 
demand worship, but rather study and work. If this work is tilled 
with an exacting combination of passion and precision, the methods 
of the Hermetic magicians can again yield a harvest of wondrous 
powers. 

This harvest can not be enjoyed by the multitude. Results of 
successful work can not be transferred easily from one magician to 
others. An attempt at work of this nature is witnessed by the life of 
Jesus the Naassarcnc (the Serpentine). The subsequent and immedi¬ 
ate betrayal of the work of that magos by his would-be followers is a 
testimony to the impossibility of the results of work by one magician 
being transferred to others. Methods of initiation, of pctyeict, and 
even “salvation" can be taught, but all true magicians must ultimately 
find the secret, the mystery of their own existences, from within. 

The contents of this book, this new papyrus, describe many ex¬ 
amples and clues to the unlocking of certain secrets hidden within 
the souls of seventy-two men and women who will read its pages. 
Many more will read the pages, of course, but only those seventy-two 
will truly understand the mystery contained in them. 

Within the idea of mystery there is the possibility of ultimate 
understanding. On every leaf of this book there is a mystery. Readers 
must look beyond appearances to the hidden, unmanifest reality 
from which the appearances come, and which the appearances in 
turn conceal from the eye of the seeker. This, at least in pan. is how 
the power of the Mystbnon . or as the Egyptians would have said it, 
the shtat, works in the mind of magicians to give direction and im¬ 
petus to their initiations. The papyrus which lies before you is an ex¬ 
ercise in this principle or arche of existence, and comes from the aion 
of the original Mystery. 


How to Use this Book 

This is not a typical manual of contemporary magical practice. Its 
purpose is not to indoctrinate the reader in a certain set form of cos¬ 
mology and theology—although the generation of these things is es¬ 
sential to development of the individual magician. Rather, this book 
is intended as a guide for the creation of a new and original synthesis 
by the individual magician based on the same constituent parts that 
would have faced developing Hermetic magicians around 2000 years 
ago. The very process put forward by the book is an alchemical one. 
Elements are analyzed and recombined into a unique new synthe¬ 
sis —solve et coagula. 

Early readers of the unpublished manuscript of this book were 
sometimes bafrled by its structure. This was perhaps because its ap¬ 
proach is so novel, or perhaps because they had not been exposed to 
the necessary preliminary discourse which I hope this preface will 
provide. 

The book is divided into four pans: History, Theory, Practice, 
and Operation in the form of the text of the "Magical Papyrus of 
Abaris.” In fact there are within these four divisions, three phenomena 
which can and should take place in someone who studies the contents 
of the book. The first phase is that of theoria (Gcopciot). which en¬ 
compasses the first two pans of the book. “Theory" is thinking. The 
reader is challenged to work through the contents of the first two pans 
of the book carefully and thoughtfully. Success in the first phase is the 
beginning of the second —praxis (7cpa^iq). Practice comes from actual 
enactment of the objective data the reader has absorbed into his or her 
subjective universe. Practice is work. From work comes the actual ex¬ 
perience of theory—which leads to real understanding. The operations 
which make up the last pan of the text arc the result of the authors ac¬ 
tive explorations of both theoria and praxis. This experience, if pro¬ 
found. will lead inevitably to the emergence of a Teaching (5o^a). The 
Teaching of the author is embedded in the whole of the book, but is es¬ 
pecially to be found in this preface, in the synthetic "epistles" of Abaris, 
and in the editions of the operations themselves. The implicit exhorta¬ 
tion is for the one-time student to evolve his or her own Teaching. 
Then and only then will the final stage of real progress be possible. 
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The old Hermetic books make reference to the culmination of 
this process when the teacher charges the student to take what has 
been taught and “carve for yourself in hieroglyphics in turquoise in 
the temple at Memphis." 

Too much has been made in recent years of the idea that “magic 
is for the millions,” that it is easy to understand and therefore easy to 
practice. In fact magia, as described in this book, is the most chal¬ 
lenging of human endeavors. Magia is the development of the self to 
a virtually divine level. It is ludicrous to undertake such a process 
lightly or to assume this aim is easily attained. To do so is to make the 
difficult impossible. 

Magical knowledge is mysterious knowledge. Books which pur¬ 
port to clarify magic to you in the same way that Greek grammar or 
geometry might be explained or taught are doing you a disservice. 
Magical knowledge, or gnosis , must come through a combination of 
theory and experience in such a way that the gnosis comes as a gen¬ 
uine, unique and original discovery on your part of something which 
had been up to that moment hidden and outside your conscious 
mind. This is why real Mysteries can not be “revealed” in profane 
words, but only through extended metaphors and whole method¬ 
ological discourses. 

The Word, or Aoyoq, which guides this Work is Mysterion (or 
Mystery)—also sometimes referred to as Krypton —that which is 
Hidden. The Egyptians called it sht-at , and the Hebrews referred to 
such things as razim. The “trick” is to focus on actual Mysteries and 
to avoid concentration on “pseudo-mysteries." False mysteries are 
things that are secret simply because someone decides not to inform 
you about them. Real Mysteries arc those things which can only be 
revealed, or discovered, mysteriously. 

To illustrate this last point, compare “atomic secrets,” which arc 
just technical formulas on how to split the atom with “secrets of the 
atom”—which arc tantamount to cosmological mysteries which can 
only be grasped in moments of extreme intellectual lucidity informed 
by the theories of physics. The first example is secret because of cir¬ 
cumstances in the outer or objective universe (national security, and 
what not) while the second example remains secret because of realities 
of the inner world of the mind, or the absolute subjective universe. 


In the original Greek of the magical papyri themselves, the 
words “magic” (jictyeia) and “mystery” (|i\j<rrr|piov) are often used 
synonymously. Magia is the technical practice, while mysterium is the 
theory or overall inner framework of the technology. 

Paradoxically, this seemingly obfuscating or obscurant concept 
of the Mystery actually leads the Hermetic magician toward clarity 
and precision. This is why it is so essential to magical theory. The 
practice of seeking the Mysteries fills the magician with power {dy- 
namis) and the understanding of the mysteries creates conditions for 
self-transformation. This latter is the case because, in the unknown 
space of the mysterious, the self of the magician finds space to grow. 

The method of the use of Mystery must involve a high degree of 
intellectual precision combined with an equally high degree of en¬ 
thusiasm or passion for what is being done. Real Mysteries must be 
explored and penetrated both objectively and subjectively. The best 
scientific knowledge (Gk. episteme or dianoia) must be combined 
with inspired leaps of faith to result in sublime gnosis. The use of 
mysterious symbols and aesthetically inspirational models can have 
wondrous effects and provide tremendous energy to the process of 
transformation. But if there is no rational and objective basis, the ul¬ 
timate results arc likely to be inauthentic and vacuous. 

In an absolute sense, the method of this book is based on the 
eighth precept of the Emerald Tablet , attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus. It says: 

Use your mind to its full extent and rise from Earth to 
Heaven, and then descend to Earth and combine the pow¬ 
ers of what is above with what is below. Thus you will win 
glory in the whole world, and obscurity will leave you at 
once. 

This means that the alchemist is to oscillate between the subjective 
spiritual realms (those “above”) wherein dwell the sublime forms of 
theory and the Mind, and the objective material realms (those 
“below”) wherein the forms and theories can be tested and perfected 
as nowhere else in the cosmos. This bipolar path leads to the greatest 
stares of accomplishment, the highest levels of power—and the clear- 
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est levels of understanding. In a pragmatic sense this process is re¬ 
flected in my method: [objective analysis] —> [subjective synthesis] 
—> [enactment]. Objective analysis of the data prepares the Mind for 
its assent to the upper realms where the subjective (inner) synthesis 
takes place. The process is not complete, however, until the subject 
returns from the inner (or “upper”) realm to test his or her transfor¬ 
mations on the world through enactment of the vision. 

Essential to full and authentic use of this book and the method 
it espouses is a thorough study of the Corpus Hermeticum and other 
genuinely Hermetic texts of antiquity. This also includes the Greek 
Magical Papyri, of course. These arc the primary objects of the objec¬ 
tive analysis phase of the method. This book is an example of what 
can be done, but each individual must undertake his or her own jour¬ 
ney to gain the full benefit of the method. Primary focus must be on 
the oldest available material which mostly comes from the first five 
centuries of the Common Era. According to the theory behind this 
book, pragmatic works of Hermetic magic were often preludes to fur¬ 
ther more spiritual, or subjective, work with the same theories. But 
with a background in the practical and objective effects of magic, the 
emergent Hermetic master would have a more complete grasp of the 
principles at work than someone who dealt with the theories only 
subjectively. 

When and if you find yourself mystified by the contents of this 
book, 1 invite you to return to this preface and consider its words 
again. All knowledge and all power begin with a Sense of Mystery. 


Zr|i£i Muaiqpia! 





Origins 


The kind of magic and philosophy wc now call “Hermetic” is most 
clearly seen in documents dating from the first four or five centuries 
C.E. The epicenter of Hermetic ideas was Alexandria in the Nile 
Delta. This is where the ancient Greek (or Hellenic) culture and that 
of Egypt were most completely and powerfully brought together. A 
secondary site of this activity was in the Fayyum. These arc the places 
where the two cultures most easily mixed—in both ethos and ethnos. 

Our most important source for the study of operative Hermetic 
magic is the body of text known as the “Greek magical papyri." These 
will be discussed in more detail below. For now it is important to clar¬ 
ify that this body of writings is not entirely “Hermetic” in the strict 
philosophical, or even “theological" definition of the term. Our thesis 
is that the Hermetic path was one of gradual mtcllectualization or spir¬ 
itualization of initiation. As the Hermetic initiates came closer to their 
goal, the techniques became progressively more focused on purely 
Hermetic imagery and language, but in the earlier stages of the work, 
it was more eclectic in its tastes and more practical in its methods. 

The complex Hermetic tradition has a dual heritage. This is 
clear when wc look into the origin of the name “Hermetic.” The 
school is named after the Greek god Hermes (Gk.‘Eppr|<;), who is 
widely thought to be at least in part a Greek reinterpretation of the 

Egyptian god Thoth. The actual Egyptian form of his name is ^ 
dhwty [jhury]. This, the chief Hermetic god, was known in the tradi¬ 
tion as Hermes Trismegistos—the Thricc-Greatest. In truth he is an 
amalgamation of the magicians’ god of the Greeks and Egyptians— 
but also contains the seeds of all the other “gods of magic" from the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, and Persians as well. 

If we look to the very deepest roots we can uncover the dual 
heritage of the Hermetic tradition. One of these roots underlies the 
Greek or Hellenic culture: the Indo-European. The other is that of 
the Semito-Hamitic or Egyptian culture. In the Hermetic magical 
system these two distinct, and usually distant, cultures have been 
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brought together in a pagan context. This original synthesis then be¬ 
comes the model for any and all future amalgamations of magical tra¬ 
ditions under the code name “Hermetic." 

Ultimately all of these texts arc Hermetic in the sense that they 
arc examples of operative magic, and Thoth-Hcrmes is the god of 
magic par excellence. His patronage would have been understood as 
being essential to the whole process in the time and place the papyri 
were produced. 


The Hellenic Root 

We conveniently call '‘Indo-European’’ the descendants of that great 
mass of folk speaking a related dialect and worshipping a certain pan¬ 
theon of related gods and goddesses. The original homeland of these 
people was somewhere in the region north of the Black and Caspian 
Seas over 6000 years ago. One branch of this culture made its way 
into the southern pan of the Balkan peninsula (present-day Greece) 
as early as 1900 B.C.E. Other independent groups of these folk later 
formed the Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, and Italic peoples. The most 
notable of the Italics were the Romans. These Indo-Europeans also 
spread at an early date into central and southern Asia, where they 
called themselves Irani and Aryans. 

The ancient Indo-Europeans had a three-fold structure of the 
divine. The pantheon was divided into three levels: the first of sover¬ 
eign power, the second of physical power, and the third of productive 
or generative power. The first of these was further refined into two 
factors. One ruled the forces of law and order (among the Greeks this 
was originally the purview of Zeus). Later some of Zeus’ characteris¬ 
tics were absorbed by Apollo. The other factor was ruled by the forces 
of magic and mantic activities of the mind. This was. at the oldest 
stage, the realm of Hermes. Later his function was absorbed by other 
gods and goddesses, including both Apollo and Dionysius. Hermes 
was the inventor of writing and the great communicator. 

Of course, like all peoples, the Indo-Europeans had their magi¬ 
cal traditions. Some of these can be gleaned through comparative 
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study of the oldest levels of Celtic, Germanic. Roman. Greek, and 
Indo-iranian magical practices. 

fhf Hermes of the Greeks, the Mercury of the Romans, is the 
god of communication; the god who is in charge of transporting the 
souls of the dead to realms beyond the earth (a psychopomp); the god 
of inspired intellect and quick wit. The magic of Hermes is rooted in 
the intellectual faculty of humanity—in the part of the mind which 
understands the forms of symbols and can put them into inspired 
words of poetry. Hermes has the power to synthesize the contents of 
the right and left sides of the brain, and to put them into communi¬ 
cable forms, both verbal and nonverbal (signs, symbols, gestures, 
music, and so on). 

I he Hellenic spirit, exemplified in Hermes, is one which can 
take elements from a wide variety of sources and synthesize them into 
a harmonious whole. Since their early history, the Greeks had brought 
together elements from every exotic culture or civilization with 
which they had come into contact—the Aegean (Minoan). Anato¬ 
lian. Persian. Hebraic/Canaanite. Mesopotamian, and Egyptian. This 
was made possible through the intellectual facility present in the ge¬ 
nius of Hermes. 

It was the intellectual spirit of Hermes that the Greeks brought 
to Egypt. This spirit confronted the Egyptian gods and goddesses and 
the kinds of magic done in their names, and from the synthesis of the 
two systems, Hellenic and Egyptian, the Hermetic tradition was 
born. Even in the latest phases of the Hermetic tradition, the Greek 
Hermes and the Egyptian Hermes were distinguished at a certain 
level. 1 he Greek god was called Hermes logios and was the focus of 
magical attention outside Egypt. Theurgically, his cult seems just as 
“Hermetic" as that ofTrismcgistus, “the Egyptian." 


The Egyptian Root 

Hie importance of Egyptian magic and philosophy in the origins of 
the Hermetic tradition can not be overestimated. One of the chief 
reasons for this is that probably most, if not all. of the actual authors 
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of the magical papyri were ethnic Egyptians—although they were 
highly Hellcnized. They had learned the Greek language and wrote 
and spoke it fluently; they had absorbed Greek philosophy and 
modalities of thought. One of the chief signs of this Hellcnization is 
the enormous eclecticiim of the technical Hermetic tradition. This is 
totally foreign to the purely Egyptian mentality, w'hich is intrinsically 
highly xenophobic. 

Hellenic culture began to influence Egypt strongly from about 
660 B.C.E.. when Gyges, the king of Lydia, sent mercenary troops to 
help secure the reign of Psammcthichus I. After the war, the Greek 
soldiers were settled in Egypt. But the strongest Hellenistic influence 
is historically traced to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great 
in 332 B.G.E. For several centuries, even millennia, preceding this 
date, however, there had been a long period of cultural exchange be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Egyptians. Greek philosophers and magicians 
often cited Egypt as the ultimate source of their knowledge. The ro¬ 
mantic allure of Egyptian origins has been an enduring motil in the 
history of western esotcrica. 

Egyptian thought and magical technology must be considered 
the basis of Hermetic, or actually, Thothian, philosophy and magic. 
Over this Egyptian base, Hellenistic philosophy and intellectual con¬ 
ceptions were laid to create a new synthesis which is the essence of 
the Hermetic tradition itself. 

The Egyptian god commonly called Thoth was the patron of 
magic because he was the embodiment of Intelligence and the chief 
architect of the process of communication. These two elements arc es¬ 
sential to the practice of mageta. Even the Greeks thought of the 
Egyptian Hermes as the exemplary model of the magician, and 
thought that the books of Thoth had been translated into Greek at 
an archaic period of time—"after the Hood." 

In many ways the intellectual content of Egyptian philosophy 
remains obscure. The conceptual world of the ancient Egyptian and 
the modem European arc sufficiently different to make substantial 
understanding difficult. The Hcllenizing of Egyptian thought allows 
easier access to the intellectual world of Egypt as it existed in the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman periods—although it had by that time become 
significantly “westernized" or “Europeanized” in the process. 


Egyptian magic is somewhat easier to comprehend because it 
conforms in most respects to the internal logic of magical operations 
throughout history. In the Egyptian religious tradition magic plays a 
large and often official role in the cult of the gods and goddesses. 


The Hermetic Tradition 

Many scholars would like to divide the Hermetic literary tradition 
into two distinct types: the philosophical (exemplified in the Corpus 
Hermeticum) and the technical or magical (one example of which is 
the Greek magical papyri). The philosophical tradition, they say, is 
worthy of serious attention, while the magical tradition is “rubbish.” 
Attitudes such as this arc merely indicative of the disease I call “mod- 
ernosis.” One who suffers from this disease believes that "magic” is a 
primitive stage of "religion,” which has now given way to the new 
and improved way, to the true form of knowledge known as “sci¬ 
ence. In retrospect we can now' sec that magic is as much with us 
today as it was in ancient times, and that in fact some ancients were 
often every bit as "scientific” in their thought as moderns. 

The magical tradition is merely the operatiir branch of the phi¬ 
losophy, which is more analytical or illustrative. In ancient times the 
two branches worked together in individuals and their schools of 
thought. Each had its place in the w r holc scheme of human en¬ 
deavor—and so it should be again today in this post-modem world. 
In fact the very division between the two is an obviously modem in¬ 
vention. It has helped us to understand certain aspects of the tradi¬ 
tion, but it has limited us in important wrays too. Even scholars have 
begun to realize the limitations, and arc coming to realize more and 
more that the “operative." "technical.” and “philosophical" genres of 
Hermetic literature are really facets of a whole. A clarification of this 
problem is provided by Garth Fowden in his landmark study The 
Egyptian Hermes. 

The operative tradition is mainly encoded in the magical pa¬ 
pyri. These were recorded in Egypt and there arc three major types of 
them linguistically: Greek, Demotic Egyptian, and Coptic. The tech- 
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nical tradition covers what appears to be a scientific field as this en¬ 
compasses descriptions of natural phenomena in the context of the 
hidden sympathies which exist between and among them. The tech¬ 
nical Hcrmctica include treatises on alchemy and astronomy (or as¬ 
trology). The philosophical tradition is contained in a body ol 
independent texts known as the Corpus Henneticum. 

Hermetic philosophy and operative technology is a combina¬ 
tion of every major stream of thought present in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean region in the first few centuries after the birth of Jesus. It 
brings Gnosticism together with Neo-Platonism and Stoicism, and 
places them all in an Egyptian cultural matrix. It assimilates elements 
from the religious and philosophical systems of the Hebrews, 
Mesopotamians, and Persians. The concepts contained in Greco- 
Roman as well as Egyptian mystery schools were encompassed, as 
were some formulas and ideas taken from the fledgling Christian sys¬ 
tem. In the main, however, the genius of the Hermetic system was a 
dynamic and non-dogmatic assimilation of the two major esoteric 
cosmologies of the day: Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. 

Hermetic magic is in essence an operationalizing of the philos¬ 
ophy within the technical matrix. The same cultural and philosoph¬ 
ical elements arc assimilated and synthesized in the magical papyri as 
in the Corpus Hrrmrucum. But magic is something one does, or even¬ 
tually which one is, not merely something one contemplates. But 
through a combination of action and thought the actual essence of a 
person can be raised qualitatively—and with that rise in quality true 
understanding can grow. A few of the ancients understood this— 
most modernists have forgotten it—but some post-modernists arc 
beginning to remember. 


The Ancient Phase 

Development of the Much of the development of the Hcr- 

Hermetic Tradition metic tradition is lost in the relatively 

undocumented centuries before the 
birth of Jesus. It is clear that the tradition was being developed over 
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these centuries, and that what we have in the oldest of the magical 
papyri is in fact a mature synthesis of the various magical and philo¬ 
sophical streams that had been crisscrossing the Nilotic culture for 
centuries. 

The most significant development in the final stages of the his¬ 
tory of ancient Egypt was its conquest by the Romans in 30 B.C.E. 
With this development, Hellenic and Egyptian cultures were forced 
together more than they had been before during the Hellenistic pe¬ 
riod—now both were subject peoples in the Roman Empire. In some 
respects the Hcrmctica could be considered philosophical reactions 
to cultural oppression. 

By about 200 CE. a well-documented combination of elements 
had come together which became the basis for the continuing devel¬ 
opment of the Hermetic tradition. This is the basis for the texts 
which serve as the original foundation for the magical operations pre¬ 
sented in this book. 

Early Development During the period when our source texts 

were being recorded, there appears to 
have been a gradual development in the 
ideological content away from the ancient Egyptian models and 
more and more toward the Hellenistic models. This is simply because 
the old culture of Egypt was retreating increasingly into the back¬ 
ground—knowledge of hieroglyphics and the cultic forms of the 
gods and goddesses of the Nile slowly gave way to more foreign fea¬ 
tures. Among these foreign influences was the growing presence of 
Christian material. 

The vast majority of the magical papyri we have date from this 
period (200—400 G.E.). Their contents arc certainly older, but the ac¬ 
tual dates of most of the papyri themselves fall within this time 
frame. Technical Hcrmctica were being written perhaps as early as 
the middle of the second century B.C.E. These were for the most part 
“scientific” treatises on hidden sympathies between natural phenom¬ 
ena. and here too was the beginnings of alchemy, later to become a 
dominant aspect of Hcrmeticism. 

The ideological content of the papyri form a relatively stable 
mixture of elements. The three main components of this mixture 
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are the Egyptian. Greek, and Hebraic mythological and magical 
traditions. The Hermetic magician-philosophers used these ele¬ 
ments in ways independent of any of the official traditions them¬ 
selves. They were neither simply Egyptian or Greek pagans, nor 
were they Jews, and they were certainly not Christians. 1 hey had 
formed their own eclectic philosophical and operative religion and 
spiritual technology. 

The magical traditions developed in three different strata of the 
written record: there were Demotic Egyptian magical papyri (whose 
contents arc mostly Egyptian and, we must suppose, most represen¬ 
tative of the ancient Egyptian magical technologies), Coptic magical 
papyri (beginning around 100 C.E. which come to embody a Hcr- 
meto-Christian synthesis) and the Greek magical papyri, which are 
essentially pagan and cosmopolitan. 

Medieval the eventual development of dogmatic, 

Dex’elopmenl institutionalized Christianity, the Hermetic tra¬ 
dition was increasingly suppressed in the geo¬ 
graphical regions controlled by the church. Hermetic magic and 
philosophy, like that of all other “non-Christian" systems, was ruth¬ 
lessly persecuted. 

Curiously, however, the Hermetic tradition, at least the written 
form of it, was given a high level of respect and admiration by some 
of the early church leaders and writers. For example. Didymus the 
Blind (ca. 313-398) quotes from known Hermetic texts in his Chris¬ 
tian treatise titled On the Trinity. Before him, Lactantius had praised 
Hermes Trismcgistus as a “prophet of Christ, as did C.yril of Alexan¬ 
dria (died 444). These men and many others, were so impressed by 
Hermetic teachings that they incorporated many of them in their 
Christian doctrines—and simply “saw" in them the true teachings of 
Christ. Hermes came to be called by some “a Christian before 
Christ"! 

Following the rise of Islam in the East, which conquered Egypt 
in 638 C.E.. the Hermetic body of literature, as well as the ideas con¬ 
tained in it, was preserved better in the Islamic world. This is because 
Islam was more tolerant when it came to divergent ideas than were 
the Christians of the period. As long as the Muslim met his religious 
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obligations to .Allah, what he did in other fields was often more or 
less his own affair. 

Islamic assimilation of magical technology in both the fields of 
operative magic as well as in the areas of alchemy and astrology— 
which were also part of the early Hermetic tradition—ensured its 
survival. 

The church could not, however, prevent Hermetic ideas from 
penetrating into European culture even at the height of its power in 
the Middle Ages. For example, texts from the 1100s and 1200s 
which celebrate the mysteries of courtly love and the Grail legends 
often contain Gnostic and Hermetic ideas. The epic Parzival by 
Wolfram von Eschcnbach is the crown of this creative achieve¬ 
ment. 1 

At the same time many Hermetic and Gnostic ideas were ab¬ 
sorbed into the esoteric tradition, or Kabbalah, of the medieval 
Jews throughout the world. These were mixed with their own the¬ 
ology and unique mystical insights and preserved in their remark¬ 
able books and schools of wisdom. Because they stood outside the 
stream of Christian dogma, these traditions were able to survive 


The Modern Phase 

Renaissance and The modern world really began 

Enlightenment Philosophy in northern Italy during the 15th 

century. Although modernism is 
characterized by the intellectual rejection of medieval Christian 
teachings based on faith in favor of objective knowledge, nevertheless 
it bore the legacy of the long shadow of the church in many ways. 
The new Hcrmcticists in the west would be men who still had a great 
deal of sentimental attachment to some ideas inherent in church 
teachings. They were therefore much more likely to sec “Christian" 
things in the Hermetic tradition that were never actually there, or 


'Wolfram von Eschcnbach. Ptrztnd I New York: Viking Penguin. 1980). 
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that were actually borrowed from Hermetic teachings by early Chris¬ 
tians. From a Hermetic perspective, indeed, the teachings of the 
Thrice-Greatest were the root of all religions and all philosophies. Be¬ 
cause Hcrmeticism is suited to account for all types of philosophies, 
it can be considered the root of all philosophies. 

In fact, as we have seen, this “discover)’" of Christian ideas in 
Hermctica was an old phenomenon at the time of the Renaissance. It 
had come so far by the 1400$ in Italy that Hermes Trismcgistus was 
honored as a quasi-saint in the art work of the cathedral at Siena, 
Italy, built around 1488. There we find a pavement mosaic with the 
inscription hf.rmis mf.ro.jrius irismegistus contemporanf.us moysi 
[Hcrmes-Mcrcury the Thricc-Grcatest, contemporary of Moses). 

Most of what the West had learned of the Hermetic tradition in 
the Middle Ages was fragmentary. But in 1460, the ruler of Flor¬ 
entine, Cosimo de Medici, acquired an original Greek manuscript of 
the Corpus Hermeucum and immediately commissioned the Floren¬ 
tine scholar and magician Marcilio Ficino to translate the entire text 
into Latin. This work was completed in 1463. In those days it was 
widely believed that the corpus contained the most ancient religious 
teaching available to humankind. By the way, most Renaissance 
philosophers and magicians believed the)’ were being perfectly or¬ 
thodox in their Christianity in their explorations of the Hermetic tra¬ 
dition, because they thought it represented the original theology— 
which found its culmination in Christ. 

Throughout the Renaissance, more and more original Greek 
and Latin magical texts came to the attention of magicians and 
philosophers (both spiritual and natural). Also, Arabic texts based 
on the Hermetic tradition, especially in the field of alchemy, found 
their way into the increasingly free intellectual world of western 
Europe. 

The role of magic—especially Hermetic magic—in the devel¬ 
opment of modem natural sciences remains generally unacknowl¬ 
edged. It is true, however, that many of the models of understanding, 
as well as fundamental theories used by, for example, Paracelsus (fa¬ 
ther of modem medicine) during the Renaissance, or Isaac Newton 
in the Enlightenment, had their origins in magical Hermetic philos¬ 
ophy. Chief among these ideas is the assumption that there is a direct 
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correspondence between rhe larger world and the smaller one—be¬ 
tween what would be called the macrocosm and the microcosm. 

Romantic Beginning in the 19th century the Hermetic 

Occult Revival tradition began to reassert itself as a truly spir¬ 

itual methodology. This new beginning oc¬ 
curred during the Romantic period of European intellectual history. 
Interest in magic, and even the code-word “Hermetic," found a new 
level of enthusiasm. 

The magical papyri were discovered in Egypt in the early part of 
the 19th century and transported to various western European li¬ 
braries and museums. But these seminal magical texts made little or 
no impact on the practice of magic in the occult revival. The tradi¬ 
tion they represented had undergone such a transformation through 
the centuries that the original essence could now hardly be recog¬ 
nized as being truly “Hermetic." So much elegant Victorian refine¬ 
ment and civilization had turned the vital and vibrant tradition of 
the papyri into the long-winded mutterings of a few’ old gentlemen. 

It is ironic that the popularity of the idea of Hermeticism and 
the discovery of the actual papyri should come so close together his¬ 
torically. It would be another hundred years before the papyri were 
analyzed and published as a corpus. For many years the idea of Hcr¬ 
meticism was popular among practicing magicians, but the actual 
Hermetic tradition of magic remained secluded in the truly “arcane" 
world ol academia. An early and somewhat inaccurate translation of 
one of the papyri by Charles Wycliffe Goodwin provided the “Born- 
less Ritual" used by the I lermetic Order of the Golden Dawn and 
subsequently by Alcistcr Crowley in his translation of the Goetia , or 
“lesser Key of Solomon." 


The Postmodern Phase 

Docs anyone doubt that since the end of World War II we have been 
living on the brink of a new era in the history of the development of 
human ideas? At present we are in a rather confusing twilight zone 
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for most people. But in the years to come, more and more people will 
begin to abandon the futile universalisric pipe dreams of the mod¬ 
ernists, as they abandoned the catholic nightmares of the medieval¬ 
ists before them. For want of a better term, this new era is at present 
being called the post-modern period. 

Postmodernism is characterized by a freedom from the perva¬ 
sive modern myth of progress—the idea that as time goes on, by ap¬ 
plying ever increasing rationality and scientific methodology, the 
problems of the world will be universally evaporated in the light of 
pure reason. The postmodernist realizes, as did the ancients, that 
such progress is only possible for individuals. Furthermore, the post¬ 
modernist is free of the constraints of modern progressivism: To the 
modern if it’s not new, if it’s not the latest thing, then it is “retro¬ 
grade” or “reactionary” and hence unacceptable. Post-modernists arc- 
free to synthesize elements from all phases of human history—in any 
shape or form that suits their purposes. Therefore, the contents of 
texts such as the magical papyri gain a new relevance and potential 
for individual empowerment. 


The Papyri in History 

It is in the papyri, written down in the first few centuries of our era, 
that we have the most direct evidence of the nature and quality of 
the earliest form of the Hermetic school of magic. Without the sur¬ 
vival of these physical objects, we would be able to know virtually 
nothing of the true tradition. Until recently the knowledge con¬ 
tained in these papyri has been obscured by ignorance and misun¬ 
derstanding. 

Papyrus is an early form of highly durable paper (a word de¬ 
rived from the Greek 7ta7tupo<;, an Egyptian rush with triangular 
leaves). It was used in early Egyptian times, from about the Vth Dy¬ 
nasty, or 2500 B.C.E., but relatively few- survive from that very an¬ 
cient period. 

Most of the original magical papyri adapted for this collection 
were written between the first and sixth centuries C.E. —that is, be¬ 


tween the time of the historical Jesus and the year 500 C.E. The vast 
majority of the magical papyri are written with ink in the Greek lan¬ 
guage and using Greek letters. A few magical papyri were also written 
in Demotic Egyptian. 

Time and intellectual tyrants have not been kind to the magical 
literary tradition. Early “Christian” church leaders were very anxious 
to destroy the magical texts (usually by burning)—and sometimes 
those who possessed such books were also burned along with them. 
In the Acts of the Apostles (19:19) we read that in Ephesus (an an¬ 
cient city famous for magic located in what is now western Turkey) 
many magicians’ books were burned as a part of the price of conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. 

The early Muslims were no kinder to the old pagan learning. 
The destruction of the library of Alexandria in 641 is only the most 
famous example of the attempted programmatic destruction of the 
intellectual heritage of pagan antiquity by the orthodox religious 
forces of the day. 

An extremely small fraction of these texts did survive. A num¬ 
ber of them were collected by an unknown magician and scholar in 
the ancient city of Thebes (present-day Luxor). This unknown col¬ 
lector must have lived sometime before the year 500 C.E. He col¬ 
lected magical papyri in both the Greek and the Egyptian tongue, 
and was certainly a learned Egyptian, probably also of a philosophi¬ 
cal type. Without doubt he was one of the last of the learned pa¬ 
gans—the keeper of a wisdom which was finally utterly extinguished 
by the coming of the Islamic conquest in the middle of the seventh 
century. 

It was Egyptian tradition to bury sacred magical texts with the 
bodies of their owners. It was probably in such a tomb, the tomb of 
the unknown collector, that the papyri were discovered (or robbed) 
around 1300 years after the death and burial of the collector. 

In the wake of Napoleon’s conquest of parts of Egypt (in 1798) 
Europeans began looting, destroying, and in some cases saving, large 
amounts of the surviving Egyptian antiquities. One of these men was 
an ethnic Armenian calling himself Jean d’Anastasi (1780?-1857). 
He bought the bulk of the known magical papyri in a single pur¬ 
chase in Thebes and had the entire lot shipped to Europe where they 
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were auctioned off to a variety of European museums, such as the 
British Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, the Staatliche 
Museum in Berlin and the Rijksmuseum in Leiden. 

For several decades the papyri were unappreciated and virtually 
unknown. A few scholars began to give them some attention in the 
middle of the 19th century. In 1853 Goodwin published a transla¬ 
tion of PGM V, which contains the misnamed “Bornless Ritual.” Pa- 
pyrology was in its infancy in Goodwin’s day and there were a 
number of errors and question marks in his text that have been clar¬ 
ified in the meantime. Operation number 3 in the practical part of 
this book presents a more accurate version for those who wish to 
make use of it. 

The papyri began to be most seriously studied in the early 20th 
century by German scholars. Professor Albrecht Dietrich planned to 
produce an edition of all the texts, but when he died in 1908, his stu¬ 
dents had to carry on. Unfortunately three of his students undertak¬ 
ing this task were killed in the First World War. It was not until 1928 
that the first volume of the collected edition was brought out by an¬ 
other of Dietrich’s students, Karl Preisendanz. In 1931 the second 
volume appeared. These were corrected and expanded in a two- 
volume edition of 1973-1974. These German editions contain the 
original Greek text along with an adjacent German translation. In 
1986 Professor Hans Dieter Betz of the University of Chicago edited 
an English translation of the entire corpus. 

The Hermetic tradition, when truly understood through theory 
and practice, through philosophy and operative work, is a synthetic 
blend of the precise and the passionate. It is at once based on exact 
and universal principles of mathematics and on approximate indi¬ 
vidualized forms at the active level. Hcrmeticism is a science and an 
art at the same time. To work with Hermetic principles authentically 
you must keep these two factors in balance—nor by letting one 
negate the other but by positive indulgence in both extremes. By this 
practice you will hold a dynamic (moving) balance. 

If a higher state of Being is the ultimate goal of the true magi¬ 
cian, balance between the extremes is needed. But such a balance is 
soon lost and made unattainable when the focus on the magical work 
is transferred to the state of being rather than to the process of becom¬ 


ing. Balance is relatively more possible on a moving object than on a 
stationary one. Try balancing yourself on a bicycle when you are 
standing still. 

The Hermetic tradition has always been dynamic. So it is today. 
But what was called Hcrmeticism in late modern times was hardly in 
the spirit of the original Hermctics. It is to their spirit—to the spirit 
of fourth-century Alexandria—a spirit beyond the limits of time and 
space, that this postmodern papyrus seeks to take you. 
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The Hermetic Synthesis 


A number of cultural streams of influence can be seen to converge in 
the operative Hermetic tradition. The main ones arc the Hellenic 
(or Greek) and the Egyptian, but the cultures of the ancient He¬ 
brews and other Semites, the Persians and other Iranian peoples, the 
Mesopotamians (of various backgrounds), and the transcultural (or 
dwr/cultural) Gnostic and Christian traditions must all be consid¬ 
ered for true insight into the human matrix in which the Hermetic 
synthesis took place in historical times. When speaking about a 
topic as elusive as “culture” might seem to be, four elements must be 
borne in mind: ethnic culture (who the people are physically), ethi¬ 
cal or ideological culture (what the people think), material culture 
(what the people make), and linguistic culture (how the people 
communicate). Insight into these aspects is indispensable for any 
subsequent Hermetic synthesis of cultural features which individual 
Hermerics undertake today. 

The history of magic is a history of the interactions of various 
major schools of magical practice throughout the world. Some of 
these arc closely connected to ethnic or national religious traditions 
(such as those of the early Sumerians, Egyptians, or the early Indo- 
European peoples, such as the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, Celts, etc.) 
while others reach beyond national boundaries and are truly interna¬ 
tional schools. These tend to be of a later date, of course, and usually 
stem from the expansion of some national tradition. We see this with 
the Hellenistic expansion within the borders of the empire carved out 
by Alexander, or the expansion of Iranian magical traditions under 
the influence of the Seleucid Empire during the last three centuries 
B.C.E. The schools of magic expanded their theoretical bases to take 
in disparate elements from various national traditions. The process of 
absorbing elements from outside a system and synthesizing them so 
that they appear to have always been a part of the original system is 
called syncretism. 


Khemety the “Black Land,” was a great cultural magnet for millen¬ 
nia. Historical civilization began on the Nile around 3000 B.C.E. 
The Egyptians themselves were an ethnic mixture from the begin¬ 
ning, as was their language. But in the earliest period they coalesced 
into an identifiable culture. In fact, Egypt was always a mosaic of 
local cultures, not a unified mass. Major features of Egyptian life 
were hardly ever exported—not until recently anyway! Others came 
to Egypt. Some came as invaders, or slaves, or traders—others came 
as students. As the Hellenic culture moved across the map like 
wildfire, the Egyptian culture remained along the Nile in its iso¬ 
lated splendor. 

One of the chief aspects of ancient Egyptian culture which is 
sometimes overlooked is its extreme xenophobia. They hated and 
feared foreign things. Things Egyptian were good and holy, while 
things foreign were bad and corrupt—at least this was the attitude 
that an ancient Egyptian thought most proper. This makes the place 
of the magical papyri in Egyptian culture most curious. They are so 
obviously full of foreign elements that no “traditional” Egyptian 
would have found them to their taste. The obvious cultural conclu¬ 
sion is that the writers of the papyri were twilight figures—men and 
women caught between the Hellenic and Egyptian worlds. 

“Philosophy” as understood by the Greeks, and by other Indo- 
European peoples such as the Brahmanic Indians, is difficult to sep¬ 
arate out from the totality of the Egyptian culture. This is why it 
may be tempting to say the Egyptians had no “philosophy" at all. 
But the Greeks themselves were so impressed with what they felt 
the Egyptians had to teach that they often ascribed subjective ele¬ 
ments of their own thought to what they had learned from the 
Egyptians. 

The great advantage the Greek culture had over the Egyptian 
was its linguistic tradition. The hieratic writing systems of the Egyp¬ 
tians often baffled the Egyptians themselves. Ideas were lost or mis- 
communicated over time because the system was too cumbersome to 
teach quickly and easily. When the Greek system was made available 
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to the Egyptians, at least some of them eventually adopted it and 
made it their own. 

Even the Egyptian priesthoods, the last bastions of purely 
Egyptian culture, were largely Hellenized by the first century C.E. 
This according to the contemporary Egyptian philosopher-priest 
Chaeremon, who was a tutor of the Emperor Nero. By the fifth cen¬ 
tury c.E. all knowledge of the Egyptian writing systems had died out. 
But truly Egyptian traditions were nevertheless preserved in the Hel¬ 
lenized forms. 

The importance of the Egyptian cultural stream to the devel¬ 
opment of the Hermetic tradition of magic is enormous. Most 
writers of the old magical papyri were ethnic Egyptians; the very 
material upon which the operations were recorded, the papyrus, 
was an Egyptian invention; material substances called for were 
often obtainable only along the Nile. Technical or procedural as¬ 
pects of the magical operations in the ancient period were largely 
Egyptian in nature. 


The Hellenic Stream 

The culture of the Hellenes, or Greeks, as the Romans called them, 
was not geographically limited to the land called Greece today. Cul¬ 
turally, if not politically, the whole Mediterranean and Black Sea re¬ 
gions were Hellenic lakes. Greek language was the language of 
commerce and philosophy; the ideas carried by that language pene¬ 
trated into all the cultures touched by it. The Greek cultural values of 
synthesis, harmony, and moderation were for centuries absorbed by 
neighboring nations and exported throughout the world through the 
pure prestige enjoyed by that culture. After the far-flung conquests of 
Alexander at the beginning of the fourth century B.C.E., Greek ways 
became more a part of the political establishment of many nations— 
those areas known as Egypt, Syria, Israel, Mesopotamia, and Persia. 
In the overall scheme of the Hermetic tradition, Greek culture 
brought many new sophisticated ideas, as well as the language needed 
to express those ideas clearly. 


The earliest philosophers of Greece, the so-called Pre-Socratics, 
were mainly concerned with matters of cosmology and took for 
granted the existence of humanity and the human mind. They ana¬ 
lyzed and categorized things such as the Elements —Eire, Air, Water. 
Earth, and Aether. Pythagoras developed a system of holistic science 
which saw the unity of the cosmos in all its manifold shapes. Some, 
such as the grandfather of Epicureanism, Demokritus (460-360 
B.C.E.), held that all things were made up of material atoms (Gk. 
aTOjiOl). With Socrates and his student, Plato, and his student, Aris¬ 
totle, the attention of the philosophers turned more toward the 
mind. The most important Greek thinker for the development of 
Hermeticism is Plato. But much of what Plato taught which is rele¬ 
vant to Hermeticism and mageia is inherited from the school of 
Pythagoras. 

The later philosophical schools, such as Platonism, Neo- 
Platonism and Stoicism, accepted some of the premises of the 
Pythagorean system, but did not indulge heavily in the practical ap¬ 
plication of them. Legend has it that Pythagoras was an initiate of 
several Egyptian temples. This is certainly possible, although skeptics 
note that the way Pythagoras thought and theorized can not be 
found among the Egyptian traditions. It is most likely that he trav¬ 
eled in Egypt but that he brought with him a pre-existing tradition 
which was then syncretized with whatever he might have learned in 
the Egyptian temples. 

This is confirmed by the basic cosmological scheme used by this 
school of magical thought, which might best be called a sort of "nat¬ 
ural dualism.” That is, there exists, as a matter of “nature," a differ¬ 
ence between the world of nature and the world of “non-nature” or 
psyche. This same philosophy is found among the ancient Indians, 
lending credence to the theory that this is a common inheritance 
from the age of Indo-European unity (before 3000 B.C.E.). This cos¬ 
mology can be contrasted with that of the Sumerians or Egyptians 
who held to a natural holism. The body/soul dichotomy was natural 
to the old Indo-Europeans, whereas it was not recognized by the 
Sumerians or Egyptians. 

This gives the Pythagorean school an early role in the syncrctiz- 
ing of these two theories into a system which could be operated 
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rhrough the will of individual initiates. This school brings music to 
the level of what wc might recognize today as “scientific thought.’’ 

These ideas were remembered and synthesized by Plato in a 
unique way which had enormous and long lasting effects on the 
world. Essential to Plato’s philosophy is the duality between the 
realm of the Forms (eternal principles) and the world of Things, 
which arc pale reflections or imprecise shadows of the real principles 
upon which they are modeled. The world ofThings can be perceived 
with the five senses, but the realm of the Forms can only be perceived 
by Intelligence—the nous. The purpose of Plato’s system was to dis¬ 
cover a method for the education of the soul in order that it might 
know the eternal principles—and therefore act on that knowledge. 
Platonism was absorbed by many schools of magical philosophy— 
most notably by Hermericism. 

The Hermetic tradition is rich in personalities—some of them 
arc historical, some mythic, and many of the historical ones have 
been recreated mythologically. But there is always something pas¬ 
sionately human about the figures of the ancient Hermetic tradition. 
Memories of these personalities are constantly invoked in the texts of 
the magical papyri. Individual operations are ascribed to well-known 
teachers and magicians of the past. This tradition of attributing texts 
to respected figures of antiquity is not entirely “dishonest.” It is also 
a way of honoring them and keeping their memories alive. On the 
Hellenic side of things these fathers include Apollonius of Tyana, 
Apuleius of Madaura and Plotinus the Egyptian of Rome. 

Apollonius of Tyana Born in the first century C.E., Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana was a Greek philosopher 
and reputed worker of wonders. His life 
is mainly known to us through a biography written by Philostrarus. 
Evidence shows he was essentially a Pythagorean in his philosophy. 
He was educated at Tarsus and at the temple of Aesculapius in 
Aegac. 

After his basic education and initiation, he traveled to India, 
where it is said he studied with the priests (Brahmins). After his ex¬ 
tended stay in the East, he returned to Greece, where he is reported 
to have worked wonders such as the removal of a plague from the 
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people of Ephesus, the raising of a girl from the dead in Rome, and 
the exposure of the infamous “Bride of Corinth." In this latter 
episode, a Corinthian friend of Apollonius named Menippus was to 
marry a wealthy young and beautiful woman from Phoenicia. The 
young bride brought with her vast wealth as a dowry from Phoenicia. 
But Apollonius saw through the situation and caused all illusion to 
vanish—which exposed the bride as a lamia, or vampire, who made 
her wealth appear by magic. 

When Apollonius is supposed to have died (sometime between 
96 and 98 C.E.), he was almost a hundred years old. His followers, 
however, insist that he did not die at all but was taken up to heaven. 

Apuleius of Madaura Apuleius, who was born in 125 C.E., is 

most famous for his “occult” novel 
Metamorphoses or The Golden Ass, but 
he was himself a practicing magician of the Neo-Platonic philosoph¬ 
ical school. As the experience of Apollonius ofTyana shows, it was a 
dangerous time to be known as a practitioner of magic in the Roman 
Empire. So most magicians merely said they studied the art, and 
practiced only “science." 

The best documented aspect of the life of Apuleius himself is 
his own trial on the charge of the practice of witchcraft. This came 
about due to his marriage to a widow some ten years older than him¬ 
self. The family of the woman charged that Apuleius must have be¬ 
witched her into the marriage. 

Details of magical practice revealed in his novel show that 
Apuleius was quite familiar with many technical secrets, and it is 
likely that the work is at least in part autobiographical. Metamor¬ 
phoses is the story of Lucius, a young student of philosophy, who be¬ 
gins to delve into the practice of magic and witchcraft as he seeks the 
keys to self-transformation. This leads him to travel to Thessaly, a 
place traditionally associated with witches. There he becomes at¬ 
tached to a young and beautiful witch named Photis. Her inexperi¬ 
ence shows because her magic turns Lucius first into a bird and then 
into an ass. The mistress of Photis, the more mature witch named 
Pamphilia, informs him that he must eat of roses in order to be trans¬ 
formed back into human shape. Although this seems simple enough. 
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obstacle after obstacle comes between Lucius and his antidote. Fi¬ 
nally, the goddess Isis intervenes and saves the unfortunate Lucius. 
He then converts to her cult and is initiated into her mysteries. 


Plotinus of Rome | Plotinus (204-270 C.E.) was Egyptian by 

birth, but was, like so many of his country¬ 
men of the time, thoroughly educated in 
the Greek system. He visited Persia and India in the entourage of the 
Emperor Gordian III. In the latter part of his life he settled in Rome 
where he gathered many students. In the last years of his life, when 
almost blind, he wrote down a series of basic treatises on his teach¬ 
ings. These were collected by his student Porphyry and arranged in 
six groups of nine books each, called the Enneads (“the Nines"). 

Plotinus, like so many other philosophers of his time, prac¬ 
ticed ascetic disciplines in order to help himself gain mystical expe¬ 
riences. Plotinus did not write about his practices, however, only 
the theoretical and philosophical aspects of his teaching. He syn- 
cretized the teachings of Plato with those of subsequent Greek 
philosophers and put this together with what he had learned in his 
travels. The result is what is usually called “Neo-Platonism." The 
ideas of Plotinus, and those of his school, had tremendous impact 
on the intellectual world represented in the old magical papyri; it 
also had far-reaching effects on the formation of early Christian 
theology. In fact, most, if not all, of w hat is called the “western tra¬ 
dition* in magic and mysticism traces its theoretical roots back to 
Plato through Plotinus. 


The Iranian Stream 

The Persians arc the best known of the Iranian peoples of antiquity. 
But there arc many other Iranian tribal groups that played important 
parts in the cultural history which led to the ultimate Hermetic syn¬ 
thesis—the Bactrians, Sogdians, Mcdes, Parthians, Scythians, Sarma- 
tians—and the religious traditions they bore. The Iranians arc a 
branch of the Indo-Europeans, the brothers of the Indian Aryans and 


the cousins of the Hellenes. As early as 1500 B.C.E. there were ad¬ 
vanced Iranian civilizations in the region of modern day Iran, and the 
plains north of that region were populated with horse-riding warriors 
whose empires reached to Greece in the North. The Greeks fought a 
protracted series of wars against the Persians in the fifth century—a 
long-standing conflict which only ended with Alexander’s conquest 
of Persia in 331 b.c.e. 

The importance of Iranian religious and philosophical views is 
easy to overlook now because of the diminished role of that nation in 
the world of ideas since its conquest by Islam in the seventh century 
C.E. But in the ancient world Iranian thinkers and cults developed 
some of the most powerful ideas which exerted an influence on many 
traditions. Because of the dramatic impact of the dualistic teachings 
of Zoroaster (or Zarathustra) it is also easy to forget that not all Iran¬ 
ian thought w*as dualistic. The older traditions of non-dualistic Iran¬ 
ian religion continued on in the form of many cults including the 
Magians and Mithrists. 

The dualistic and prophetic faith of Zoroastrianism also gave 
rise to many sub-cults, including Zurvanism and Manicheanism. It 
was among the Iranian dualistic cults—which saw the cosmos di¬ 
vided into morally good and evil elements at war with each other— 
that the essence of Judeo-Christian demonology was born. 
Zoroastrianism also had some effects on Hermetic daimonology. For 
example, a demonic entity in the Zoroastrian system was Ahhma- 
daeva (“god of wrath")—who eventually developed into Asmodeus 
in medieval demonology. 

The name of Zoroaster is sometimes invoked for magical au¬ 
thority in the old papyri. His role in the history' of magic is akin to 
that of Moses among the Hebrews. As a founder of a religion, 
much tradition is ascribed to him for the sake of prestige or au¬ 
thority, although we have little evidence that he would have had 
anything to do with the kind of magical operations recorded in the 
Hermetic papyri. 

Another Persian whose name occurs in the papyri is Ostanes. He 
came to Greece in the entourage of the Shah Xerxes in 481 B.C.E. He 
stayed behind after the Persians returned eastward and is reputed to 
have taught the Greek philosopher Dcmokritus, one of the founders 
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of rhe school of Epicureanism. This school holds that ail things are 
material and that all material is made up of atoms (Gk. aTopot;, “an 
indivisible thing”). This seems rather odd because any teaching that 
Ostanes would have to impart might be expected to have been a part 
of the dualistic system of Zoroaster. It is perhaps the case that Ostanes 
was not a dualist at all, but rather a priest of one of the other Iranian 
mysteries, such as is represented by the Magians and Mithrists. 


The Gnostic Stream 

The ultimate roots of the ideology commonly known as Gnosticism 
are in Iranian dualism. But beyond this, Gnosticism was essentially 
shaped by a mixture of philosophical, theological and mythological 
streams from Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Platonism, mystery religions, 
Egyptian magic and philosophy, as well as the recently emergent 
Christianity. 

Gnosticism is unlike rhe original Iranian model in the belief 
that the world or physical universe is actually the creation of the 
evil, dark spirit, not just the zone between the spirits of light and 
darkness. For the Gnostic, material creation is in and of itself "evil" 
and must therefore be the result of a creative act on the part of an 
“evil god.” 

In the time between the first and second centuries, the period of 
Gnostic foundations, there were actually dozens of major schools of 
Gnosticism, including those of Simon (Magus), Basilides, Marcion, 
Valentinus, and sects, e.g. the Cainites, Barbclites, Sethians, Ophites, 
and Borborians. One of the major reasons for this tremendous plu¬ 
rality of systems is the fact that Gnostics did not attempt to unify 
their doctrines into an “orthodox” system, but rather encouraged the 
creation of diverse schools of thought. 

Gnostic sects are especially difficult to study and understand be¬ 
cause the creation of differing systems was part of the initiation into 
these schools at the highest levels. Leaders were encouraged to inno¬ 
vate and generate more sects. But there are certain common charac¬ 
teristics among most of them which make them Gnostic. 


Most major Gnostic sects adhere to a group of tenets headed by 
dualism, that is, a strict dichotomy between spirit, or that which is 
good and created by God, and matter, or that which is evil and cre¬ 
ated and ruled by the Archons. Another tenet is that of the absolute 
transcendence of God— God, as the “Father of the Spirit." is in no way 
contaminated by the matter of this world. A third idea is that of Gno¬ 
sis itself: “Salvation” is gained by gnosis, “knowledge.” of a super- 
rational, experiential kind. This is not intellectual knowledge as com¬ 
monly thought of, but a direct comprehension of the transcendent 
absolute: God. A fourth tenet is that of election —the individual 
Gnostic is “called or “elected” to his status from the transcendent 
source of light beyond the cosmos (natural order). A fifth cosmolog¬ 
ical idea is that of the A id ns —cycles of existence that act as gradual 
barriers between this world and the realm of transcendent light. 

Some of these tenets are, in some form, shared by other schools 
of thought, such as Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, and true Hermeti- 
cism incorporates some of them also; but this particular combination 
of factors sets Gnostic schools apart from all others. 

Gnostic sects hold that the material world is ruled by an evil 
force, and most say that the material world is actually the creation of 
the evil demiurge. Surprisingly enough when Gnostic thinking is ap¬ 
plied to the Judeo-Scmitic myth of Genesis, an understanding com¬ 
pletely contrary to the conventional interpretation emerges. In the 
Gnostic mind ( Yahweh) Elohim of Genesis is identified as the demi¬ 
urge, creator of this world—that is, the Evil One. 

Yahweh, also called Ialdabaoth by many Gnostic sects, created 
the world and the natural parts of humanity, but tried to keep hu¬ 
mankind in slavery and darkness, separate from the transcendent 
light. The savior of humanity is the Serpent (Heb. nachash) who is 
the bringer of light from beyond the cosmos. Especially those schools 
that extolled the virtues of the Serpent, e.g. the Ophites (Gk. otftiq, 
serpent) and the Naasenes (from the Greek rendering of Hebrew 
nachash ) who could easily be identified on a superficial level as prac¬ 
titioners of the left-hand path. Their spiritual aim is to become god- 
men in life and to maintain their identities—as spiritual entities—as 
they pass through the aid ns to reach the ultimate source of light. 
Some sec this as a true imitatio Christi. 
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Simon of Samaria Simon has been called the founder of 

Gnostic thought. Most of our knowledge 
of his teachings comes from works written 
against the Gnostics by early Church Fathers. Their accounts of his 
philosophy arc probably accurate, since they are confirmed by actual 
Gnostic texts. The stories about his magical duels with the apostles 
arc typical sectarian propaganda—at least in the way they turn out. 
The figure of Simon Magus is best known from the account given of 
him in the New Testament book of Acts. 

Simon w*as born around 15 C-E. in Samaria, a region known for 
its nonconformism from a Jewish point of view. He was the son of an 
ostensibly Jewish sorcerer, but was educated in Alexandria. Simon be¬ 
came the disciple of an “Arab" named Dositheus. whom some believe 
had been a follower of “John the Baptist.” This Dositheus may or 
may not have been the author of a text found in the “Nag Hammadi 
Library" called the Three Steles of Seth (or the Revelation ofDositheus). 
Simon is said to have traveled widely, to Persia and Arabia, as well as 
Egypt and elsewhere, always in search of magical lore. In any event, 
when Dositheus died (around 29 C.E.), Simon took over his school, 
called until then the Dosirheans, now the Simonians. Dositheus had 
a female disciple named Helene, and Simon later traveled with his 
own main disciple, a former slave and prostitute from Tyre, also 
known by the name Helene. However, they were probably not the 
same person. But it is certain that Simon did have a companion 
whore with whom he practiced erotic magic, some of w hich made 
use of semen and menstrual blood. Because this and other features of 
Simon's practices link up with certain eastern ideas, it is likely the ac¬ 
counts were not merely propaganda by his enemies. Simon is said to 
have died in Rome where he was engaged in a magical contest with 
the Christian apostles Peter and Paul. One account has it that he died 
while trying to fly to heaven (while Peter prayed for God to make 
him fall). Another report has it that he was buried alive, but failed to 
resurrect himself. 

It is possible that Simon was an initiate of a western branch of 
the “Iranian mysteries," hence the appropriateness of his cognomen 
“Magus." This priesthood was quire strong in Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor at this time. But Simon’s true importance lay in his role as a 
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nexus for certain preexisting ideas, a possible originator of new real¬ 
izations, and a teacher of future Gnostic leaders. He was the teacher 
of Menander, who practiced a “bath of immortality" in which a visi¬ 
ble fire descended into the water to bestow miraculous power on the 
initiate. Menander was in turn the teacher of Saturninus and 
Basilides, both important Gnostic teachers. 

Simon taught a cosmology that was an inspired combination of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism—which will be seen to be a hallmark 
of the Hermetic tradition. He held that the One. the undivided and 
eternal Divine Mind (Gk. Nouq). reflected upon and within itself, 
thus giving rise to the First Thought (Gk. Exivota) and thus also 
the first Aeon (Gk. Aitov), also called Ennoia or Sophia . wisdom. 
Unity is broken. Duality is begun, and the Fall into manifestation has 
been set into motion. Through the first act or deed of self-reflection, 
an indeterminate power of the Sous is turned into a positive princi¬ 
ple given over to the object of its own thinking. This process of on¬ 
going self-reflection is continued through a series of emanations. 
Each successive one has a little bit less of the original Unity of divine 
Nous than the one before it had. 

Simon also taught that the One Mind, the True God of Light, 
had nothing to do with the creation of the material universe, and that 
in fact the One Mind was not even asvarc of the existence of matter. 
This world, he taught, was the creation of a wicked demiurge, whom 
he identified with the Creator God of the orthodox Jewish tradition. 
It is because he had determined Yahwch Elohim to be evil that he 
concluded that his Laws were also actually wicked and led men to 
evil, not to good. This, then, is the root of Simon’s libertinism and 
antinomianism—the practice of willfully breaking normative codes 
to attain higher spiritual truths. 

In Simon’s system, the First Thought, the Aeon Eptnoia , fell 
through all of the successive Aions and was eventually incarnated as a 
human woman. She transmigrated from female body to female body 
throughout history as each Ruler (Gk. Apxwv) fought to possess her. 
She had been Helen ofTroy, for example. Simon believed that he had 
found the current incarnation of Epinoia in the flesh of his consort, 
Helene, the Whore of Tyre. He also held himself to be the incarna¬ 
tion of the Divine Mind itself. So in the terrestrial act of saving and 
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redeeming Helene, Simon saw a reflection of the Ultimate Subject, 
the Nous, redeeming its First Object, Epinoia. 

The Gnostics used mageta extensively. But it was rarely used to 
cause effects in this world, which would only add to the evil in it; 
rather they practiced a spiritual form of “higher magic" which was 
aimed at first perfecting themselves spiritually in this life, and then 
Training their souls to such an extent that they* would be able to re¬ 
member the keys to unlock the barriers to their ascent back to the 
Light in their after-death state. Each sphere surrounding the world is 
a time-space structure called an Aidn (or Aeon), each of these is ruled 
by an Archon. The Gnostic must Know the key magical Words and 
Names to pass through these barriers back to the Realm of the Father. 
Chapter 3 on Cosmology shows how these Aeons and Arch6ns arc 
thought to be arranged around the world of humankind. 

Hermcticism is a “gnostic" phenomenon in the technical sense 
that the Hermetic shares, at one point or another in the initiatory 
process, all of the characteristic traits of Gnosticism. It differs in that 
almost all of the historical systems of Gnosticism per se rely on I 1c- 
brew mythology for their cosmological language, and Hermcticism is 
more Helleno-Egyptian in this regard. 


The Semitic Stream 

The Semites arc one of the great and manifold mega-nations of an¬ 
tiquity, analogous to the Indo-Europeans in their size and scope. 
Today the Semitic cultural empire stretches from Morocco in the 
west to Iraq in the east. The two great living Semitic languages are 
Arabic and Hebrew. In ancient times the great Semitic nations were 
Israel. Syria, Babylon (or Akkad/Assyria), and Phoenicia—along with 
the nomadic peoples of Arabia. Much of the foundation of these Se¬ 
mitic nations was based on the non-Semitic culture of the Sumerians 
who flourished in Mesopotamia from about 3200 to 2800 B.C.E. 

Most of Semitic religion is based on the idea of creator gods who 
exist in a realm that transcends this world. They are all-powerful, and 
virtually own this world. Their laws must be obeyed, and if they arc 
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not, humans can expect to be punished by the gods. The gods are un¬ 
knowable except through set rituals in which the gods receive sacrifice. 

It is easy to see why the magic coming from the Semitic world 
with such a religious outlook would stress the need to gain power 
over lower spiritual beings by threatening them with the power of be¬ 
ings who arc their superiors. In a cosmos in which the divinities were 
vigilant about punishing those who break their laws, the Semitic ma¬ 
gicians were always interested in protecting themselves from negative 
consequences of interacting with the divine forces. This is repeatedly 
reflected in the operations of the old papyri. 

Mesopotamia Mesopotamia is merely a geographical designa¬ 
tion—Greek for “land between the rivers." The 
rivers in question are the Tigris and Euphrates. 
This is present-day Iraq. The oldest civilization to spring up here was 
that of the Sumerians. Sumerians were non-Semitic, but their culture 
was subsumed by the Semitic Akkadians around 2350 B.C.E. This 
began a history of wave after wave of dominant populations coming 
to power and in turn being driven from power by new invaders—ei¬ 
ther from abroad or from subcultural groups within the civilization. 

Mesopotamia seems to have been a land perpetually obsessed 
with control, with rules and regulations. Elaborate hierarchies and 
strict chains of command were a constant feature of the various cul¬ 
tural phases of the region. All of this was perhaps made necessary by 
the fact that the peoples of the area were heterogeneous, and at the 
same time the land was constantly vulnerable to aggression from the 
outside—both situations remain today. 

One factor unifying culture in Mesopotamia was its mytholog¬ 
ical tradition and religious practice. This tradition was originally 
Sumerian, but was absorbed by the various peoples who occupied the 
region over the millennia. Even the Semitic peoples—who controlled 
the region for most of its history—were largely "Sumcrizcd" in their 
religious and magical views. This distinguishes them from their more 
purely Semitic neighbors to the west in Canaan. Syria and Israel, or 
to the south in Arabia. 

Thorkild Jacobsen, writing in The Treasures of Darkness, secs the 
basic Mesopotamian religious values as 1) immanence of the numi- 
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nous, 2) identity between name and form, 3) intransitiveness of the 
numinous power, 4) pluralism, and 5) locality.' The Mesopotamians 
responded to their divinities as immanent beings, embodied in the 
phenomenal world. Each of these beings had a form and a name and 
was thus isolated as a unique entity—its power was not transferable 
from it to another being. This aspect ensures continuing plurality 
and multiplicity, while at the same time localization of the embodied 
power is made more possible. There has perhaps never been a more 
holistic religious philosophy—with the possible exceptions of those of 
Taoism and Shinto in the Far East. 

This holism led to an obsession with good and evil in magic, 
however. This is only natural since good and bad things happen to 
humans and if these “things" (phenomena) are but sensible manifes¬ 
tations of numinous powers—and nothing falls outside that cate¬ 
gory—the world soon becomes a place inhabited by every sort of 
powerful entity bent on doing these good and bad things. This aspect 
contributes little to the spirit of Hermeticism—where a natural sort 
of dualism reigns. The realm of the spirit shapes and can direct events 
in the phenomenal world—but the two are not identical. 

It is in the technical area of astronomy or astrology where the 
ultimate Mesopotamian influence on Hermeticism is strongest. The 
Sumerians may have pioneered the practical applications of the ob¬ 
servation of the movements of the stars, but it would be the Semitic 
Babylonians who would develop the divinatory importance of as¬ 
trology during the first part of the first millennium B.C.E. However, 
even this was reformed by the Greeks and it is the Greek or Hel¬ 
lenistic form of astrology which we find in the papyri—not the 
Egyptian or Babylonian. For example, the constellation we com¬ 
monly call the Big Dipper (the Great Wain) is called Arktos (“the 
Bear") in the papyri, whereas it is identified as a bull or the thigh of 
a bull in Egyptian star lore. 

At the time the papyri were w’ritten, Mesopotamia was either 
part of the Parthian (Persian) Empire or was pan of the Roman Em¬ 
pire (following its occupation in 165 C.E.). 


'Thorluld Jacobsen, The Treasures of Darkness (New Haven. CT: Yale University 
Press. 1976), pp. 5-7. 


Israel I The Hebrew culture must be separated from the rest of 
the Semitic culture of the period because of its unique 
religious view. The Hebrews were the first nation to es¬ 
tablish a non-philosophical form of monotheism. That is. philoso¬ 
phers had for a long time spoken of an abstract supreme Being, or 
Unity, which the Greeks might regularly refer to as "God"— Fhcos. 
But the Hebrews succeeded in demoting this idea to the status of 
simply being a god, whose characteristics were much like any one of 
a hundred other gods of the region, and then promoting the concept 
to being the One God. Their national God, Yahwch, was considered 
not only their own tribal god, but the one true God of all peoples. 

This attitude earned the Hebrews a reputation in antiquity for 
beine a decidedlv Dre-ohilosoDhical people. But the idea of their cod 


being the One God gave their theology a great deal of prestige among 
magicians because of the natural omnipotence ascribed to him. The 
Roman historian Tacitus, writing in the second century C.E., referred 
to the Judaic religion as “superstitious” and their beliefs as “paradox¬ 
ical and degraded." 3 It seems that the Romans' low regard for the 
Jews stemmed from the latter's lack of a rational philosophy. 

Judaic culture had been dominated for the whole first millen¬ 
nium B.C.E. by the idea of monotheism—w hich led to an ever more 
centralized state and cubic life. Attempts were made to center this on 
one city. Jerusalem, and one religious site: the Temple built by 
Solomon. Solomon was king of Israel between 966 and 926 B.C.E. 
The Babylonians destroyed his Temple in 587 B.C.E- Between the ar¬ 
rival of the Hebraic tribes in the land of Canaan around 1500 to 
1200 B.C.E. and the destruction of the Temple in 587, there was on¬ 
going conflict with the Baal-worshipping Semites of the region as 
well as with the Dagon-worshipping Philistines in Gaza. It was not 
until the establishment of the second Temple in 539 B.C.E. that the 
foundations of the religious form known as Judaism were laid. This 
took place under the sponsorship of the Persian Empire—hence the 
great influence of Persian ideas in early Judaic texts. 

An important cultural development within Judaism as far as the 
Hermetic tradition is concerned was the split of the community bc- 


’Tacnuj. The Histones. Vol. IS. K. Wellesley, tram. (London: Penguin. 1964). 
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rween the heavily Hcllcnizcd Jews of Alexandria in Egypt and the rest 
of the orthodox faithful. The Hcllcnizcd Jews translated the Pentateuch 
into Greek and used that language as their preferred linguistic mode. 

Philosophically the unique aspect of Hebraic and eventually 
Judaic religion was its fanatical monotheism rooted in irrational acts 
of faith characterized by blind obedience to a written set of laws 
( Torah ) thought to have been directly received from God by Moses 
(ca. 1250B.C.E.). 

It appears, however, that the bulk of Judaic influence on the 
Hermetic tradition comes not from the Israelites, but from the 
Alexandrian Jews who had adopted many features of Hellenistic 
thought during the time between 200 B.G.E. and 400 C.E. 

In the strictest respects, magic is quite antithetical to the spirit 
of Judaism. If magic is the assertion of the will of the individual ma¬ 
gician on the universe, this is bound to be at cross purposes with the 
will of God on many occasions. Despite this, Judaism was historically 
relatively open to magical practice. This is especially true when it 
comes to the implementation of protective magic, amulets ( kamea ), 
and the phylacteries (tefillin). The theurgic aspects of Merkabah mys¬ 
ticism seem to have been borrowed from neighboring peoples in the 
eastern Mediterranean and from Persia. 


The Christian Stream 

Christianity is impossible to separate from the personality of Jesus, 
the supposed founder of the sect. The book Jesus the Magician by a 
renowned scholar of New Testament studies, Morton Smith, is the 
best single source of information concerning what was probably the 
true character of Jesus, the man. 4 Among other things. Smith reports 
what the non-Christian contemporaries of Jesus said of him. For us 
the important elements of this report are that he was said to be the il¬ 
legitimate son of a Roman soldier (named Panthera) and a prostitute; 
that he became expert in magic, having been trained in Egypt; that 


'Motion Smith. Jesut tlte Magician (San Francisco: HarpcrSanFrancisco. 1978). 


he became “a son of a god” by these practices; that he taught his fol¬ 
lowers to disregard Jewish Law ( Torah) and to practice a sexually lib¬ 
ertine doctrine of love (agape). 

Ideological enemies can, and do. simply make up wild and un¬ 
substantiated stories as propaganda. But surprisingly there is plenty 
of evidence for this view of things from within the Gospel accounts 
themselves—the New Testament books of Matthew. Mark, Luke, 
and especially that of John. 

Curiously, when Jesus is accused by the Pharisees of casting out 
daimons by the force of Beelzebub—ruler of daimons—he replies 
only with an attempt to baffle them with what are supposed to ap¬ 
pear to be sophistic or logical formulas: 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola¬ 
tion; and every city or house divided against itself shall not 
stand; and if Satan casts out Satan he is divided against 
himself; how shall then his kingdom stand? And if Beelze¬ 
bub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out? (Mt. 12:25-27)’ 

The obvious answer is that the show is rigged ... 

If we assume Jesus to be a historical person who performed acts 
corresponding to some of the accounts given in the New Testament 
books, what kind of man would he have been? Were there others in 
that time, and in that region who did similar things? Morton Smith 
asks these basic questions and finds that Jesus fits perfectly the profile 
of a magician living in the eastern Mediterranean during the first two 
centuries C.E. The Greco-Egyptian magical papyri provide many fa¬ 
vorable comparisons in his exact time and region for his magical ac¬ 
tivities. Smith deals with this evidence in detail. What emerges is a 
picture of a Hcllcnizcd Jewish magician who, among other things, 
claimed to be a son of a god, used verbal magical formulas to work 
miracles, and who did not send spirits, angels or daimons to do his 
work, but who contained or absorbed a divine spirit and exerted it 
directly upon the universe around him. 

'King James Bible, authorized version of 1611. 
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Several papyri outline magical operations for obtaining a spirit 
in order to become “a son of a god”—which is another way of saying 
that ritually the magician has become divine in essence, or more sim¬ 
ply that the god has “adopted” the magician. One of these operations 
{PGM 1.42-195) says that the magician should purify himself, go 
onto a lofty roof and, among other things, blindfold himself with a 
“black Isis band." At one point during the ritual the band is removed 
and it is said that a “falcon will fly down” and drop a stone as a first 
sign of the manifestation of the spirit in the magician. This spirit, or 
eLiimon, becomes identified with the magician from an outsider’s 
viewpoint so the magician in the words of the papyrus “will be wor¬ 
shipped as a god since [he has] a god as a friend." 

There are obvious parallels between such magical rituals and the 
story of the baptism of Jesus (Mk. 1:9—11) where he receives a “holy 
spirit” in the shape of a dove which flies down from heaven. After 
this event he is able to perform magical operations by just “saying the 
word,” that is, uttering some magical formula or “name.” 

As is made clear in chapter 6, sorcerers who “had” a spirit or 
daimon might be called in the Greek of this period a magos (pi. 
magoi) and was often considered a “divine man.” Such a magos was 
more than a mere goes, or sorcerer, who was only able to command 
spirits outside himself. In Jesus' own time some people seem to have 
thought he had “obtained” the spirit of the executed John the Bap¬ 
tist—and worked magic with it. But it is the “holy spirit”—that of a 
god—who Jesus the man seems to have become. It is this holy spirit 
which is the true agent of his work as a magos. 

A magos —because of his acquired “divine nature”—can cause 
changes by means of his “word” (directed conscious will) alone. The 
papyri are full of verbal magical formulas through which the magi¬ 
cian can work his will. But there is even one such word recorded in 
the book of Mark (5:41) when Jesus heals a little girl with the (sup¬ 
posedly Aramaic) phrase: talitba koumi. 

In fact all the miracles performed by Jesus are paralleled in the 
Hermetic magical literature of the period. Even the magical power of 
his own name was enhanced after his death—for magic worked with 
the spirit (or “name”) of an executed criminal was believed to be of 
special power. This is, of course, further bolstered by the knowledge 


that Jesus exhorted his followers to do this, saying that he would be 
“in them always” (Jn. 14:23; 15:4-9; Mt. 18:20; 28:20). For many 
magicians of the time, deification—and immortalization—was the 
highest goal of the practice of mageia. Jesus’ own declarations of his 
divinity correspond exactly with phrases from magical papyri in 
which the magician declares his divine qualities: 

Jn. 10:36 “1 am the Son of God.” 

PGM IV.535 “I am the Son ...” 

PDM XX.33 “1 am the Son of the living God. ” 

Jn. 6:51 “I am .. . the one come from heaven.” 

PGM IV. 108 “I am the one come forth from heaven.” 

Jn. 14:6 “I am .. . the truth . . 

PGM V. 148 “I am the truth.” 

Such evidence leads to the conclusion that the man Jesus was a magos. 
He was a dissident, who preached the abrogation of established Jew¬ 
ish Law and was even thought to be “Satanic,” or Typhonian by his 
contemporary rivals and critics. He taught the “salvation of the indi¬ 
vidual”—while practicing the deification of his own individual self. 

There arc several parallels between Jesus of Nazareth and an¬ 
other contemporary magos named Simon of Samaria. Among these 
parallels is the fact that Jesus (despite later attempts to gloss it over) 
had as his consort a prostitute, Mary Magdalene. Having such a 
woman as a consort seems to have been an essential component in 
the myth of the magos. 


Principles of the Hermetic Synthesis 

The operative Hermetic tradition as a whole is a grand synthesis of all 
the streams of influence mentioned so far. When we view the tradi¬ 
tion as a whole we are tempted to see two different branches. One is 
philosophical and contemplative, the other practical and operative. 
The limitations of this view have already been pointed out, but for 
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the sake of understanding at this juncture it provides a useful model. 
Within the philosophical branch there appear to be two sub- 
branches: the pantheistic Neo-Platonic school and the dualistic 
Gnostic school. These differences are probably more apparent than 
real, however. In The Egyptian Hermes, Fowdcn concludes concern¬ 
ing this "problem": 

Such doctrinal variations... in fact reflect an intention 
that different successive levels (or “steps”) of spiritual en¬ 
lightenment should provide different successive levels of 
truth about Man, the World and God, so that for example 
knowledge of the World, which the Hcrmcticists regarded 
as desirable at earlier stages of spiritual instruction is sub¬ 
sequently rejected as "curiosity” (nepiepyict, curiositas), 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and branded as 
sin. 4 

But the practical and operative form, Hcrmeticism. which is the 
focus of this book, is not necessarily subject to such refined philo¬ 
sophical distinctions. The elements of its nature are characteristically 
more diverse. There arc nine principles to the Hermetic synthesis as 
expressed through the practical tradition of the magical papyri: eclec¬ 
ticism, diversity, pragmatism, worldlincss, individualism, natural du¬ 
alism. immanence of the divine, successive revelation, and emotional 
fervor. All of these arc not necessarily emphasized in the more philo¬ 
sophical branch of the tradition, but when it comes to practical ap¬ 
plication these are the principles at work to make the tradition come 
together. In typical Hermetic fashion, all nine of these principles 
must be applied equally and simultaneously to reach a true Hermetic 
approach. 

The tradition is an eclectic synthesis of differing cosmologies 
and philosophical perspectives. There appears to be no attempt to 
make these appear to be reconciled to each other. The key to how this 
works is concealed in the principle of successive revelation. The edcc- 

t*inh Fowxim. The Egyptian Hrrmev A HutancalAppmeuh to the Lou P*f*n Mind, 
2nd ed- (Princeton. NJ: Princeton University Press. 1993). p. 103- 
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tic mixture is allowed to remain dynamic and ever open to change or 
modification. 

In conjunction with the first principle, the tradition is drawn 
from the widest available variety of cultural sources and mythological 
traditions. There seems to be a special effort made to catalog the tra¬ 
ditions of the world in its meta-mythology. This results in a virtual 
lack of dogmatism. All operations are subject only to the dictum of 
whether something works or nor. 

Pragmatism is a key concept in the practical tradition. The aims 
and purposes of the operations arc most often quite down to earth. 
Even forms of "higher magic" often seem subject to the idea that one 
evolves ones self to a godlike status in order to be more efficient at 
operant magic. This sense of pragmatism also lends itself to an open¬ 
ness to innovation. The Hermetic practitioner creates new patterns 
and combinations unique to a certain time and place based on an- 
nt principles. 

When reading the magical papyri one is struck by the worldli- 
ess of their aims. The I lermctic magician is not concerned so much 
ith the destiny of his soul after death—the chief preoccupation of 
philosophical Hermetic. The operative Hermetic knows he must 
igthen himself in this world, become godlike, before his philo- 
hical thought can become more than idle speculation. The prac- 
Hermetics interest in the materialistic Epicurean philosophy of 
nokrirus is at least partially explicable in these terms. Also, in later 
es the development of Alchemy within the Hermetic context is a 
r reference to the posited link between the world of nature and its 
rkings and that of the spirit or psyche. 

In most ancient societies of the eastern Mediterranean the indi- 
ual (unless he was a king or pharaoh) had little traditional impor- 
:. In the Hermetic tradition, however, the individual comes to 
forefront, both as a teacher of students and as a practitioner of 
gical operations. Hcrmeticism is not practiced in large group ritu- 
nor is the individual will and consciousness to be subordinated to 
l of a group of humans or even to a traditional god-form. 

| Although the philosophical cosmologies of Hcrmeticism appear 
pun the gamut from the dualism of the Gnostics to the pantheism 
laaonism of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists, there is an underlying 
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consistency in the cosmological model implicit in the magical opera¬ 
tions. This is already perceptible in the basic operating theory of Her¬ 
metic magic which is dependent on a kind of “natural dualism." 
There is a "higher world” (of the gods, daimons, etc.) and a “lower 
world" (of the earth and humanity). There is, however, a "natural" 
connection between the two as a matter of similarity of kind—this 
world is a shadow or reflection of that world. This is the reason there 
arc secret correspondences between this world and that. This princi¬ 
ple is responsible for the most famous Hermetic dictum of all: “What 
is below is like that which is above, and what is above is like that 
which is below." This is part of the second precept of Hermes Tris- 
megistus as recorded on the Emerald Tablet. Moreover, this Hermetic 
principle also became a cornerstone of modem scientific thought. 

As a result of synthesizing the ideas of various cultures and 
philosophical streams of thought, most Hermetics hold two appar¬ 
ently contradictor)* ideas about the source of true knowledge and 
power. One of these is the idea that knowledge is revealed from an 
outside, divine source. This is generally inherited from Judaism and 
the Egyptian tradition. The other idea is that knowledge is innate in 
the psyche—awaiting but a catalyst to cause a remembrance of eter¬ 
nally real things. This idea is inherited from the Indo-European 
stream of thought—from the Greek and the Iranian schools. 

It seems most likely that the Hermetic synthesis secs that there 
is an innate, inborn divine essence in (at least some) human beings, 
but it is hidden from them so that they are generally ignorant of it. 
Knowledge and use of this faculty leads to salvation. Gaining knowl¬ 
edge and use of this essence depends upon a “revelation" from a di¬ 
vine source or the instruction of a human teacher. Revelation may 
come through regular contemplation and prayer (or even ascetic 
practices in some schools), or, as is more usual in the practical school, 
through regular practice ofmagical control It is only possible to reveal 
this Knowledge, or gnosis, in stages (Gk. PaGpot), and so the non¬ 
initiate may see inconsistencies where none exist from another per¬ 
spective. 

For information on the Emerald Tablet , see Georg Luck. Arcana Mundi Mafic & the 
Occult in the Greek & Roman Worlds (Baltimore. MD: Johns Hopkins, 1985), p. 370. 
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Common among all Hermetics is a certain emotional fervor, or 
even fanaticism, which separates them from the more staid philo¬ 
sophical schools around them. Hermetics see an intrinsic hidden 
value in commitment to an idea or principle as an aid in their magi¬ 
cal and philosophical development. This results in an emotionalism 
present in their works reminiscent of Judaism or Christianity, but al¬ 
ways tempered by an underlying Classical pragmatism. 

The Hermetic Cult Another thing we must consider is the 

question of whether the Hermetics of old 
were organized into a secret order or cult. 
The answer to this question is dearly negative. There appears to have 
been no formal, hierarchized cult or organization of Hermetics in the 
ancient period, nor was there any in the Renaissance. In fact, later 
modern attempts to create “Hermetic orders" are violations of some 
of the very basic principles of early Hermcticism. Within the texts of 
the magical papyri, nowhere is this aspect more clearly demonstrated 
than in the fact that many of the texts were written originally as “let¬ 
ters" from an individual teacher to an individual pupil. 

The social aspect of the ancient Hermetic tradition was proba¬ 
bly based on small dosed groups of pupils gathered around a teacher 
on a comparatively informal basis. There was no distinction among 
the pupils as to rank or degree of initiation—one was either a 
“teacher" (or “master"), or one was a “pupil." (Although the papyri 
sometimes show the pupil teaching the master a few tricks!) Despite 
this lack of hierarchy, there was a strict sense of an inner group of ini¬ 
tiates (“those who have heard the Word") set apart from the profane 
world around them. 

The schools or groups gathered around individual masters 
would appear to have been based on the systematic reading and in¬ 
terpretation of certain “sacred texts," such as those represented in the 
Corpus Hermettcum and the “Nag Hammadi Library.”* In the course 
of the guided reading of these texts, revelations would take place in 

'For information on Corpus Hermettcum. see Walter Scott. Hermetics (Boston: 
Shambhala. 1985), and James M. Robinson, cd.. The Naf Hammadi Library (Lei¬ 
den: Brill. 1977). 
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the minds of pupils. These revelations constituted the true spiritual 
initiation. Interestingly the fact that many of the old papyri seem to 
have come in the form of correspondence between masters and 
pupils would indicate that the ancient Hermctics were the first to 
practice a sort of “mail order occultism. ” This has again become pop¬ 
ular in this dawn of the postmodern age. 

Mircea Eliadc points out that the enormous importance of writ¬ 
ten works in the Hermetic tradition follows from two factors in the 
history of the first half of the first millennium C.E. first, there is the 
triumph within the establishment of a “religion of the book"—Chris¬ 
tianity. Written texts gained in prestige, even if they were not Chris¬ 
tian. Second, the formerly established Mystery Cults and initiatory 
schools had been destroyed and the living initiators had largely dis¬ 
appeared. or were increasingly difficult to find. Eliade goes on to say 
that in this new system a new type of entirely spiritual initiation was 
based not on contact w’ith living teachers but upon contact with writ¬ 
ten sources—“the sacTcd text can be forgotten for centuries, but if it 
is rediscovered by a competent reader its message becomes intelligi¬ 
ble and contemporary." This too is after all a major premise in the 
postmodern thesis itself. 

It is clear that the philosophical Hermctics did practice certain 
ritual forms, although they were for the most part not as elaborate as 
those found in the magical papyri—the need for which had been su¬ 
perseded by the more intenorized practices of the philosophical Hcr- 
mctics. The philosophical rituals may have been as simple as a 
regularized focusing of attention on a symbol of divine unity—such 
as the Sun (Helios-Rc) or the ritualized offering of “spiritual sacri¬ 
fices" in the form of hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the deity. 
(An example of this is the Formula of Thanksgiving [PGM III. 
591-610) on page 252.) 

At the dawn of this postmodern age we have witnessed a revival 
of the idea that spiritual development can be fostered through expo¬ 
sure to books or sacred texts. The question remains an open one as to 
whether genuine development is possible without recourse to a living 


teacher who can at least act as a guide through the maze of written 
material. Clearly the Hermetics of old believed that in large measure 
the texts alone could play a vital role in the “initiation of only cer¬ 
tain elect individuals, predisposed to be able to "hear the Word*—to 
understand the essence of the texts unaided by human contact. But 
for the vast majority of students it remained necessary to have teach¬ 
ers to open their ears. But even in these cases the Hermetic teacher is 
not a mxstcr of indoctrination into a set dogma, but rather an "opener 
of the way." 

The living teacher remains the single most vital component in 
the Hermetic tradition. The fact is that no tradition would have been 
possible without the cells of teachers and students who were person¬ 
ally attached to each other. 


Mircea Kliadc. History ofReligious Ideas, W. Trask. A. Hiltebcitcl, and D. Apastolos- 
Cappadona. trans. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 
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Cosmology 


A cosmology is the conceptual framework of an individual, school of 
thought, or whole culture by means of which the world is under¬ 
stood. This is necessary for serious magical work because if you want 
to change the world around you, you need to have some idea of how 
it is made up. 

Hermetic cosmology, you will learn, can be a fluid concept. It is 
not necessary, or perhaps advantageous, to have a “scientifically accu¬ 
rate” map of the world for magic to work. This is why a geocentric 
physical model of the cosmos is still effective. We are each the center 
of our own universe, after all. All such cosmologies are in fact cre¬ 
ations of the inner self, the subjective universe, of some individual 
teacher whose doctrine had a significant impact on a whole historical 
tradition. 

The original Hermetic cosmology was derived from four major 
sources: the Neo-Platonic and Stoic schools of Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phy, the Gnostic school, and the Egyptian religious tradition(s). Any 
individual Hermetic cosmology can be seen to be a representation of 
one, or a synthesis of two or more of these schools of thought re¬ 
garding the universal order. The collection of philosophical texts 
known as the Corpus Hermeticum contains some books which seem 
totally Neo-Platonic or Stoic, while others are heavily tinged with 
Gnosticism. You can read: 

. . . God ordained the births of men and told mankind to 
increase and multiply abundantly. And he implanted each 
soul in flesh by means of the gods who circle in the heavens. 

And to this end he made men, that they might contemplate 
heaven, and have dominion over all things under heaven, 
and that they might come to know God's power, and wit¬ 
ness nature’s workings and that they might mark what 
things arc good and discern the diverse natures of things 
good and bad, and invent all manner of cunning arts. 
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Or you can read words such as these: 

The Good then is in God aJone .... [T]hcre is not room 
for the Good in a material body, hemmed in and gripped as 
such a body by evil—by pains and griefs, desires and angry 
passions, delusions and foolish thoughts .... I thank God 
for this very thought he has put into my mind, even the 
thought that the Good is absent, and that it is impossible 
lor it to be present in the world ( kosmos ). For the world is 
one mass of evil ( kakias ) even as God is one mass of Good. 1 

Here you see two radically different attitudes toward the Kosmos and 
its role in the spiritual life of humankind. In the first text you hear of 
how goodness is in the nature and that higher truths can be intelligi¬ 
bly derived from observations of the workings of the world. This is 
the attitude of the Stoic and Nco-Platonic schools. But in the second 
text you sec the Gnostic position that the material world is devoid of 
goodness and that nothing is to be gained by observing it and cer¬ 
tainly not by interacting with it—as it is “one mass of evil." Yet both 
of these radically different views are—or can be—equally Hermetic. 

The reason for this is, as we have learned, may be because vari¬ 
ous books of the Corpus Hermeticum are the products of different 
schools and teachers within the vast Hermetic tradition. But it is 
more likely that these represent differing levels of understanding, and 
arc in fact not contradictory. A persuasive case is made for this point 
ol view by Garth Fowden in his book Ibe Egyptian Hermes .* In any 
event it can be said that in the Hermetic tradition individuals arc 
challenged to arrive at unique philosophical syntheses based on ex¬ 
perience—not to follow the teachings of petrified dogmas slavishly. 
And so it continues today. 

The development of such philosophical theories is also impor¬ 
tant to practical magical work as the staging points for advanced per- 


'Fbf infomution on Corpus Hermeticum. tec Walter Soon. Hermetics. Vol. I (Boston: 
ShambhaU. 1985). p. 169. Text here and on p. 47 from Libdlus III and VI. 

Garth Fowden. The Egyptian Hermet: A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Afina 
(Princeton. NJ: Princeton University Press. 1993). 


sonal development and initiation. These theories arc additionally es¬ 
sential as expressions of your understanding of the elements (sto- 
icheia) of the universe and how they* fit together in the cosmic order. 


Neo-Platonic Cosmology 

1 he most dominant single aspect of Hermetic cosmology is that pro¬ 
vided by the Platonic school. By the time of the writing of the Greek 
magical papyri and the Corpus Hermeticum . this system had devel¬ 
oped into a Neo-Platonic branch and a Stoic school. The basic dif¬ 
ference between the two latter schools is that the Stoics hold that the 
entire cosmos is rational and limited, whereas the Nco-Platonists 
hold that there remains an irrational, completely unknowable and 
mysterious aspect beyond the ability of rationality to comprehend. 
The basic idea behind the Neo-Platonic view of the world is rhe em¬ 
anation of the Good (Gk. ctyaGov) or the One. In this cosmology* 
there is a progressive admixture of darkness and density the further 
something is from the source of all emanation—the “fullness of 
being.” 

Neo-Platonism as it would have been known to the writers of 
the magical papyri also contained admixtures of Stoic and Gnostic el¬ 
ements, and has its roots in the even more ancient school of Pythago¬ 
ras. The major features of Neo-Platonic cosmology are already 
presented in Plato’s dialogues—especially in the Timaeus . 1 But they 
arc given their distinctive form by Plotinus in his Enneads These 
concepts also find extensive expression and elaboration in medieval 
Judaic Kabbalism—for example in the Sefer Yetzirah (third to sixth 
centuries) and the Zohar{ 13th century).' Some of the earliest roots 


’For translation of Timaeus. see Edith Hamilton. Plato The Collected Dialogues 
(Princeton. NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963). pp. 1151-1211. 

’Plotinus. The Enneads. Stephen MacKcnna. tram (London Penguin. 1991). 
’Aryeh Kaplan. Sefer Yetzirah The Book of Creation (York Beach. ME Samuel Wciser. 
1990). Gershom Sc hole m. ed.. Zahar- The Book of Splendor (New York: Schockrn. 
1949). 
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Figure 1. The Hellenistic Cosmographic Tree. 
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of what was to become Kabbalism can be discerned in the Hermetic- 
Platonic cosmology. In figure 1 on p. 50 you will see the form of the 
Kabbalistic “Tree of Life” as it might have been framed by the Hel¬ 
lenistic cosmologists. 

To oversimplify, the Neo-Platonic cosmogony and cosmology 
shows a threefold emanation. (See figure 2.) The One is the origin of 
all things, equated with God. God created as an intermediary the 
"Maker"—the demiourgos (demiurge) also called the Word (logos). 
The creation of the Word is called the All- or World-Soul. The Word 
is the active agent of divine creation, while the All-Soul is the very 
plan or blueprint of manifestation. 

Now, to be more exact, all three members of the triad arc but 
three parts of the Divine. The first part is the One, the First Existent, 
also called the Good ( agathon ) or sometimes “the Father.” The sec¬ 
ond part is the First Thinker and the First Thought—the vision of 
the Divine. This is the Maker, often called the "Son of God." Parr 
three is the expression of the outgoing activity or energy of the Di¬ 
vine. It becomes the basis for material manifestation. 

Fundamental to an in-depth understanding of Neo-Platonic 
thought is the notion that an essence or Being is the equivalent of its 
characteristic action. Love is the equivalent of Loving—for the rela¬ 
tive Being of Love can have no other action than to Love. Also, each 



Figure 2. Neo-Platonic Threefold Emanation. 
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entity in the chain of Being is a reflection, or “shadow,” of that 
which is above it—from which it emanated. It then both contem¬ 
plates and aspires toward that which generated it, and in turn also 
generates an image of itself below itself. And so the chain of Being 
goes until its energy ebbs and it finally ceases. Being is seen to be 
analogous to a light shining into the darkness—the light is strongest 
where it is closest to its source, the further it is from its source, the 
more diffuse it is. 

Matter arises at that point where the creative power of the All- 
Soul comes to an end. Matter is almost non-Being, it is a mixture of 
Being and non-Being. Absolute non-Being cannot, strictly speaking, 
exist in a cosmos that ultimately emanates from the fullness of Being. 

The supernal triad of the One-Divine Mind-All-Soul reflects it¬ 
self continually in levels below, or “after” it. Here the origin of the 
principles by which the Neo-Platonic cosmology was used to con¬ 
struct the Hebrew “Tree of Life" became clear. There are three times 
three spheres, with the world of matter separate from and below the 
three triads above. 

It has long been suspected that the cosmology of the Hebrew 
Kabbalah—as outlined in the Sefer Yetzirah and the Zohar —was 
based on a now lost Greek original. The “loss” of the Greek original 
was probably due to the persecution of Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
schools and sects by officials of the orthodox churches. But now, the 
lost Greek original can be restored. The restored version is based on 
simple principles using the classic cosmological pattern inherited by 
the Hebrew Kabbalah together with what we know of the Hellenistic 
philosophical tradition. 

The role ol the Greek “letters”—or stoicheia (clementa)—is es¬ 
sential. These are 24 in number, of course, so the number of path¬ 
ways between the 10 spheres would be 24, not 22 as in the Hebrew 
tradition. It is known that the 7 vowels of the Greek alphabeta were 
connected to the 7 then known planets and that the many vocalic in¬ 
cantations found in the Hermetic magical tradition were considered 
keys for invoking the subtle forces of the planets—or more particu¬ 
larly of the gods which the planets manifested. With this knowledge, 
I applied the simple principle that the ordering of the stoicheia should 
proceed in such a way that the first stoichion would be between the 


two spheres yielding the highest sum when the numerical values as¬ 
signed to those spheres were added together. When this mathemati¬ 
cal principle was followed, the configuration represented in figure 1 
(p. 50) was obtained. I determined this must indeed be the correct 
ordering and configuration of the clementa concerned because with 
no other is there the possibility of ascending from the Kingdom to 
the Crown by means of the 7 vowel sounds—AEHIOYQ—in an 
unbroken and continuous line. This is the original Hellcnistic-Hcr- 
mctic cosmography as represented in two dimensions. Further as¬ 
pects of this figure will be discussed in detail and made practical in 
the section on Stoicheia on page 115. 

It is not the aim of this book to explain in its entirety the depth 
and breadth of the Hellenistic magical cosmography—if such a thing 
were possible. It is introduced here for practical reasons and in order 
to give the right framework for the working exploration of the sto¬ 
icheia —the signs, sounds, and meanings of the Greek letters. How¬ 
ever, the door now stands open for those who would discover more 
about the foundation of this understanding of the world. It should be 
noted that the names of the spheres reflect those translated into Ara¬ 
maic and Hebrew in ancient times, but that the Greek was not as 
strict as the Hebrew when it came to the names of the spheres. Other 
names of the spheres, conveying other dimensions or aspects of their 
being, were also known. For example Sophia might also be called 
Epinoia or Ennoia with approximately equal meaning. 

Although the pattern shown in figure 1 (p. 50) is fundamental 
to esoteric and magical understanding of the triads and their func¬ 
tions—as well as that of the eiementa ( stoicheia )—the more usual 
form of diagraming the Neo-Platonic (and Gnostic) cosmos is found 
in figure 3 on p. 54. In this second diagram, a number of other 
things become clearer. Whereas figure 1 emphasizes the Neo-Platonic 
concept of triads and emanation from a distant source downward lo- 
ward earth/matter, figure 3 emphasizes the inner/outer dichotomy or 
opposition also important to Neo-Platonic, Gnostic, and Egyptian 
cosmology. Like all such models or diagrams, these arc only partial 
images of realities which cannot be reflected in two or even three di¬ 
mensional models. To be truly seen, the models must be grasped en¬ 
tirely by understanding itself—by the Intellectual Soul. 
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Figure 3. The Hellenistic Cosmograph. 


The cosmograph shown in figure 3 is closely related to the sci¬ 
entific model of prc-Copcrnican antiquity. Its basic shape, although 
not its basic meaning, was shared by many Gnostic teachers as well. 
The cosmos can be seen to be divided into three great zones—the 
trans-Saturnian realm, the planetary realm, and the terrestrial sphere. 
The firmament, defined by the heavenly sphere of the fixed stars of 
the Zodiac, divides the planetary realm of change and flux from the 
supernal realm beyond wherein dwells the Divine Triad. Seven con¬ 
centric circles or spheres define the realm of the planets, which are 
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seen as expressions or equivalences of the gods and goddesses of 
mythology. In the center is the realm of the elements—aether, fire, air, 
water, and earth. The terrestrial sphere is in the innermost midst of 
this whole system. There arc also chthonic realms below the earth, 
known to Greek tradition as Tartaros, Hades, and Erebos. This basic 
map of the universe was elaborated in specific ways by the Gnostics 
and both were synthesized in the Hermetic view. 


Gnostic Cosmology 

Neo-Platonic and Stoic cosmology strove to be scientific in that it 
was an attempt to describe the physical universe in objective detail. 
This is not so of Gnostic cosmology. Gnostics strove only toward 
spiritual knowledge—toward gnosis. Subjective, inner truths have pri¬ 
macy over all else. For this reason it is common for Gnostic teachers 
to develop widely differing cosmologies. The details vary from school 
to school bur the principles remain fairly consistent. Often our only 
sources for the various schools are Christian writers who arc writing 
against the Gnostics. But we have many authentically Gnostic texts 
also, such as the Pistis-Sophia or the whole body of texts found at Nag 
Hammadi. 6 

The main differences between the Gnostic and Neo-Platonic 
views of the universe often lie in the origin and value of the physical 
cosmos—not in its shape or form. For the Gnostic the physical uni¬ 
verse is in itself evil—and the creation of an evil god. In this attitude 
the Gnostics were opposed by the Neo-Platonists, such as Plotinus 
who devoted one tractate of the Enncads (11:9) to this opposition: 
“Against the Gnostics: or Against Those that Affirm the Creator of 
the Cosmos and the Cosmos itself to be Evil." 

Ultimately, the source of Gnostic cosmology lies in Iranian du¬ 
alism. However, this Iranian form was significantly influenced and 

*C. Schmidt, cd.. Pistis-Sophia. V. MacDcrmot, tram. (Ixiden: Brill, 1978). 
Tlotinus, The Enneads , Stephen MacKcnna. tram. (London: Penguin, 1991), pp. 
108-132. 
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reshaped by Hellenistic philosophy, Judaic mythology and mystical 
theology, and perhaps even Egyptian tradition until it developed a 
distinctive character beginning in the first century C.F.. Essential to 
most Gnostic schools is the idea that the material universe was created 
by a god they characterize as being evil. When considering the Judaic 
cosmogony, then, the clear Gnostic conclusion is that Yahweh is the 
creator of the physical universe and is therefore to be identified as the 
evil demiurge. 

According to the Apochryphon of John in the Nag Hammadi 
texts, the material universe originated when Sophia desired to create 
a being without the cooperation of her consort, the Invisible Spirit. 
She created laldabaoth, also called Yahweh, who then created the ma¬ 
terial universe through a vast scries of Aions, each ruled over by an 
Archon (ruler). 

And the archons created seven powers for themselves, and 
the powers created for themselves six angels for each one 
until they became 365 angels. And these are the bodies be¬ 
longing with the names: the first is Athoth, he has a sheep’s 
face; the second is Eloaiou, he has a donkeys face; the 
third is Astaphaios, he has a hyena’s face; the fourth is Yao, 
he has a serpent’s face with seven heads; the fifth is 
Sabaoth, he has a dragon’s face; and the sixth is Adonin, he 
has a monkey’s face; the seventh in Sabbede, he has a shin¬ 
ing firc-face. N 

Here we see the cosmic importance of the number 365 and recognize 
many of the names also found in the Hermetic magical literature. 

Humanity was also created by the Demiurge Ialdabaoth/Yah- 
weh and his host of Archons. When the Demiurge breathed life into 
the human form, the struggle between the light of spirit and the 
darkness of matter in human existence began. Christ is a pure spiri¬ 
tual creation of the Invisible Spirit and comes to humanity to remind 


"For information on Apochryphon of John, sec James M. Robinson. The Nag Ham- 
madi Library (lx iden: Brill. 1977), p. 105. 


them of their kinship with the light, and to help provide the knowl¬ 
edge (gnosis) necessary for that return. 

The figure of Christ is usually important in Gnostic schools. 
This is not so in Neo-Platonic or Hermetic schools. But among the 
Gnostics Christ is seen not as the son of Yahweh, but of his Father in 
Heaven, the Invisible Spirit. Christ is often identified with the ser¬ 
pent in the Garden of Eden, who encouraged humankind to seek 
Knowledge. Certain Gnostic sects saw the role of the serpent (Heb. 
tiachesh) as central. Two of these groups were known as the Naas- 
sarenes (from the Grccicized form of the Heb. nachesh, which was 
naas), or the Ophites (from the Greek ophis, serpent). It has been the¬ 
orized, since no town named “Nazareth’’ existed in the first century 
C.E., that the epithet "Nazarene” referring to Jesus really means Naas- 
sarene—“the Serpentine.” 

The Ophite sect provides us with an example of Gnostic cosmol¬ 
ogy. A diagram of the cosmos as they understood it appears in figure 4 
on p. 58. Clearly this etymology has much in common with that 
posited by the Neo-Platonists. Again we have a threefold division—but 
the borders are defined differently. The “Kingdom of God’ is made of 
pure spirit—the Pleroma. It consists of the outer two circles—of the 
Father (the Invisible Spirit) and the Son (the primeval spiritual man). 
The Son forms the link between the World of the Spirit and that of 
Life below. The Father and the Son arc bound together by Love— 
agape. The second realm is that of Life. It also consists of two circles, 
one of Light (signified with the color yellow) and one of Darkness 
(seen as blue). This realm is ruled by spirit and soul mixed together. 

Within its midst is the Circle of Life—the active realm of 
Sophia. This is the seed of the Divine Soul in Man. Its complex 
structure appears in figure 5 on p. 58. Within the Circle of Life is the 
Providence of Sophia, and in the midst of that are two intersecting 
circles —gnosis (Knowledge) and synesis (Insight). Where these inter¬ 
sect is the definition of the Nature of Sophia (Wisdom). 

Below the Realm of Life is the Cosmos itself. It is usually seen as 
the creation of the first Archon—and is material (and hence evil in the 
Gnostic understanding). It is a mixture of matter (body), soul, and 
spirit. At the outermost boundary of this realm is the Garden of Eden. 
In it are the trees of Knowledge and Life—and at its innermost gate is 
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Figure 4. A Gnostic Cosniograph. 
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a revolving flaming sword. Just below this realm are the fixed stars and 
most importantly those of the Zodiac. This region is the gateway to the 
higher reaches through Eden. Entry to this realm is blocked by the cos¬ 
mic serpent encircling the Cosmos. In Gnostic tradition this is identi¬ 
fied with the Hebraic sea-monster Leviathan, while more Hellenistic 
tradition simply calls it the Ouroboros—the serpent biting its own tail. 
Below the serpent are arranged the familiar seven planetary realms— 
each one ruled by a hierarchy of Archons meant to block and prevent 
the individual’s soul from returning to its home in the PIcroma. 

At the center of the world order is the Earth. Just above the 
Earth, and below the sphere of the Moon, is the atmospheric realm 
filled with aerial entities—daimons, angels, and so on. Also, the 
Earth is not quite the nethermost region of the world—below it are 
the infernal regions such as Tartaros and Erebos. It is from these aer¬ 
ial and infernal realms that the early Hermetic magicians most often 
acquired the aid of entities in their practice of goeteia. 

To the Gnostic all this cosmological speculation was intended 
to explore the machinations of the evil cosmos so that the individual 
Gnostic could come to understand them and eventually escape them 
in a perilous journey out of the almost infinite material traps of the 
world. Magic as such was only important to rhe Gnostic as a tool for 
escape and safe passage through the Aions back to the realm of pure 
spirit. A Gnostic would never engage in the magic of the sort found 
in the magical papyri. Magical technologies were used purely for pur¬ 
poses of bringing an individual to gnosis and for aiding the spirit in its 
struggle to pass through the Aionic hierarchies. Some Gnostic texts, 
for example the Coptic Book of Jeu, give the necessary “spells" of in¬ 
cantations needed at each level to force the Archon to allow the spirit 
to pass through. ; These incantations and the names of the various en¬ 
tities inhabiting the Aions are often identical in type to those found 
in the magical papyri. The purpose of the spells is also very similar to 
that of the formulas found in the much older Egyptian Book of Com¬ 
ing Forth by Day.'" 

’C. Schmidt, cd.. The Books of Jeu and the Untitled Text in the Bruce Codex. V. Mac- 
Dcrmot, trans. (Leiden: Brill, 1978). 

'This text is better known as The Book of the Dead. There arc several translations. 
The best is by T. C. Allen, trans., The Book of the Dead or Going Forth by Day 
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Egyptian Cosmology 

Because the Hermetic tradition has its geographical roots in Egyptian 
soil and surely contains Egyptian concepts just below the surface, a 
discussion of the basic ideas of the ancient cosmology of Khemet is 
needed to understand the elements present in the Hermetic world¬ 
view. All aspects of the study of ancient Egypt pose enormous diffi¬ 
culties. The history of that culture spreads out over 5,000 years and 
seems deceptively constant in its external shape. In fact, Egyptian cul¬ 
ture and religion underwent many changes through its millcnnia-long 
history—and the country was always more a mosaic of local cultures 
(each with its own particular values and myths) than a unified culture. 

The one thing that held these cultures together was the Nile 
river. Geographical considerations must have suggested some as¬ 
pects of cosmology to the Egyptians. Egypt is called the Black Land 
(Khemet) because the annual overflowing of the waters of the Nile 
brings fertilizing soil and posture to the land just a few miles cither 
side of the banks of the river. This makes the land rich and fertile due 
to the deposits of dark silt—all without rainfall. The land beyond the 
fertile dark strip is entirely desert and is called the Red Land. This 
regular, yet mysterious, process of annual inundation, and the strict 
division between the inner fertile land and the desolate outer land also 
proved important to Egyptian cosmological conceptions. 

Actually there are several major cosmogonic myths in Egyptian 
tradition. Different cities or regions had their own local myths con¬ 
cerning the origin of the world. Two of the most important and the 
two most interesting to the would-be Hermeticist, are those of He¬ 
liopolis (City of the Sun) and Hermopolis (City of Hermes = Thorh). 
Before the birth of the cosmos could take place, three qualities or 
powers had to be present: Hu (divine utterance), Heka (magical 
power), and Sia (divine knowledge). Atum (Re), the first entity, 
wielded these powers to shape the cosmos. In the cosmology of He¬ 
liopolis this first entity, Atum (the All), gave birth to the first cosmic 
pair: Shu (Space or Air) and Tcfnut (Moisture or Water) through a 
masturbatory act of creativity. This pair then gave birth to Osiris, Isis, 
Set, Ncphthys, and Horus the Elder. The whole Heliopolitan cos¬ 
mogony is shown in figure 6 on p. 61. 
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Figure 6. The Heliopolitan Cosmogony. 

Another, perhaps more abstract and sophisticated myth comes 
from Hermopolis where we read of four pairs of entities representing 
Nothingness or Hidden^ess, Endlessness or Formlessness, Darkness 
and Inertness who all coalesce to form a great cosmic egg—from 
which Intelligence (Thoth) is born. The whole Hermopolitan cos¬ 
mogony appears in figure 7 on p. 62. 

The actual shape of the world as understood by the Egyptians 
is only slightly more singular. In the earliest times the Egyptians 
faced the south for ritual purposes—the south is the direction from 
which the rising waters of the Nile come. This must have been the 
source of life—of the earthly kind in any event. We know they orig¬ 
inally faced south because the Egyptian word for north meant “back 
of the head,” while those for east and west arc “left” and “right” re¬ 
spectively. In later times this “australization” became a true orienta¬ 
tion when, with the increase of the importance of the sun in 
Egyptian cultic life, the ritual direction was changed to the cast. The 
solar cult was apparently developed in the Nile delta, and spread 
throughout the country when the north conquered the south 
around 2950 B.C.E. 

The Egyptian cosmology is impressive by its apparently primi¬ 
tive nature. Abstract principles upon which the cosmology is based 
are often obscured by the multiplicity of external images and the 
mutability of those images. The basic cosmological principles of the 
Egyptians hinged on their desire for symmetry and their sense that 
space was limited. In its simplest form the Egyptian cosmos ap¬ 
peared as shown in figure 8 on p. 63. 
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Amun = Amaunet Huh = Hauhet Kuk = Kauket Nun = Naunet 



Figure 7. The Hermopolitan Cosmogony. 

Nut is the Sky or vault of heaven. She is held up by four 
columns or pillars in the four cardinal directions. These are some¬ 
times equated with tcham-sccptcrs. (See the discussion of the god Set 
on page 89.) Shu is the Space between the Sky and the Earth (Geb). 
Gcb is a Hat plain—which is Egypt with the Nile running through 
its middle. Around the edges of this plate the land is hilly or moun¬ 
tainous. These are the foreign lands outside Egypt. This whole plate 
of land floats on a primeval water-mass—Nun. Below this is a realm 
called the Dat or Duat: the “Underworld." It is into the Duat that 
the Sun descends nightly, and it is into this place that the souls of the 
dead also descend. 

The question of the “location” of the “Underworld" is a prob¬ 
lematic one. In the most ancient times this realm was identified with 
the northern part of the night sky—where the stars “know no de¬ 
struction.” This refers to the circumpolar stars which are always in 
the sky and never dip below the horizon. The Duat contains the 
“Field of Reeds” and the “Field of Offerings” where the dead may 
live eternally as an akh , “effective spirit.” In later times the location 
of the entryway to the Duat shifted from the north to the west. 

An alternate special arrangement suggested by some texts is 
shown in figure 8 on p. 63. Here the Sun rises in the east after re¬ 
newing itself in the waters of Nun. It then travels below the vault of 
heaven in the undersky ( nenet )—thought of as polished metal— 
until it again dips into the watery realm only to rise along the outside 
of the inner plate. It is the Sun’s light coming through the holes in 
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Figure 8. The Egyptian Cosmograph. 

the plate that accounts for the light of the fixed stars. The Field of 
Reeds lies in the east in the Duat where the Sun is reborn each day, 
and the Field of Offerings ( Hetep) lies in the west in Internet. 


Hermetic Cosmology 

Hermetic cosmology is an original and multifaceted mosaic of cos¬ 
mologies drawn from Hellenic philosophies (such as those of Plato 
and Aristotle), Hellenistic Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, as well as Ju¬ 
daic and Egyptian mythologies and religious traditions. There is no 
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one single Hermetic cosmology, just as there is no one single Gnostic 
cosmology. There arc only individual cosmologies revealed by indi¬ 
vidual Hermetic teachers through texts they wrote. In order to un¬ 
derstand fully the Hermetic cosmology—and ultimately the 
anthropology and theology as well—you must do several things. First 
you must read and study a wide number of individual Hermetic 
teachings. The systems contained in the Corpus Hemieticuni ' should 
be studied, as well as the doctrines of the Neo-Platon ists, Stoics, and 
especially those of the Gnostics. Next these doctrines must be acti¬ 
vated through the highest forms of operative work of which you arc 
capable. After this has been done for some time—usually a period of 
several years—you must begin to create your own personalized doc¬ 
trine based upon your operative and experiential work. Then, and 
only then, can you begin to teach your doctrine—and thereby truly 
understand it yourself. 

The principal elements of a Hermetic cosmology can be derived 
from the material already provided in this chapter. However, wider 
study is necessary for further progress. Other cosmologies can be ac¬ 
cepted or adopted by the postmodern Hermetic. The ultimate aim is 
the creation of your own cosmology based on a particular synthesis of 
component elements. From all objective evidence this eclectic cos¬ 
mological creativity is one common denominator among all 
“schools" of Hcrmciicism in ancient times. The lesson to be drawn 
from this fact will be left for you to ponder. 


First Part of an Epistle 
from Abaris to Ammonius 
(Translated from an Unknown Tongue) 

I. INTRODUCTION: 

1. In the name of the first bom son of Chaos, who is Intelli¬ 
gence, I greet thee from the land of eternal day! 

2. Thou hast asked of me to set down in words my Know ledge 
of the origins of the orderings of the world. Herein arc my 
thoughts perfectly concealed. It is for thee to reveal and open 
them. 

3. What thou rcadest here is but a continuation of what thou 
hast learned while thou didst dwell with me long ago. 

II. COSMOGONY: 

1. Before time began and before Nature moved upon the face 
of the void, God—the Mind—dwelt in darkness and solitude; 
as an egg in space was the Mind. 

2. Even the Mind knew nothing, for there w-as nothing Intel¬ 
ligible. But at once the Mind thought the first Thought—and 
then there were two. Between these two—the Mind, who is the 
bridegroom, and his bride, w ho is his Thought, and whose lips 
drip with honey because she is wise—did all intelligent things 
come to be. 

3- In their bliss the Mind and his Thought, who dwelt with 
him, brought forth myriad offspring—though they knew them 
not. From the honey sweet lips of Sophia, as the Thought of 
Mind is called today, sprang forth an eternity of circles, each 
one smaller and less like her than the preceding one. 

4. Though she Knew not what she did, her creations gave her 
great pleasure. 


"For information on Corput Hermencum, see Walter Scon. Hermetta, vol. 1. 
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5. Thus were born the Archons, and their Aions, which they 
govern and watch over and guard with ferocity. 

6. But when her creative pleasure had passed, there was born 
in her a burning desire to Know what lay beyond. 

7. This desire was bequeathed to her by her bridegroom on 
their wedding night. This was his first gift, but his last will be 
the revelation she receives when they arc reunited. 

8. Gifted with her burning desire to Know, she set off into the 
created realms. As she entered each of the succeeding Aions 
which had issued from her own lips, she expected to find the 
bliss she had known with her bridegroom—but found only 
pain and sorrow as she was violated and caused to suffer at the 
hands of each of the Archons. With each of her violations, the 
Aion wherein she dwelt was filled with creatures and given 
shape and form. When her violation was complete in one 
Aion, she was passed on to the next below. 

9. As she fell below the realm of the Aions she reached the cen¬ 
ter of all wherein there shimmered a heavenly water. In this 
water was reflected the image of the realm above, whence it 
came. In this vasrness dwell twelve creatures who gird it from 
without and twelve who anchor it from within. And the second 
twelve are seven and five in number. 

10. While on the earth Sophia took upon herself a body, that 
she might come to Know the ways of the earth. Bur on earth it 
was little different from the way it was among the Aions. And 
in the earth, creatures were brought forth from her violations. 

11. Memory of her bridegroom had all but faded from her mem¬ 
ory. But what she had of it, she imparted to her children that they 
might be instilled with some measure of his gift of desire. 

12. And thus was the cosmos and the earth in its midst made 
complete through the sufferings of the First Thought. 
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13. Now, I could tell thee of the search of Mind for his 
Thought, and how he quested after her through the eternities 
of the ages, but that must wait for another day. 

III. COSMOLOGY: 

1. Today what thou must learn, however, is the shape of the 
cosmos as it is today. 

2. The realm of Earth, where thou dwcllest now, consists of 
four base elements. These are Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. A 
fifth, Aether, connects these to the realms above and to the 
heavenly forms of the base elements. 

3. Below the Earth lie the infernal, or nether, regions wherein 
Chaos still reigns and Typhon is king. There are three chthonic 
realms: blades, Ercbos, and Tartaros. 

4. But above the Earth stretches a great expanse of Air. In this 
Air dwell all manner of daimons. At the outermost reaches of 
the Aerial realm, the Earth is wreathed by a halo of Aether and 
in this dwells a host of 365 daimons. 

5. Beyond the Aetherial realm surrounding the Earth are seven 
circles, each one outside the last. 

6. The first of these is inhabited by the Moon, who is called 
the Goddess Selene, whom the Romans call Luna. 

7. Then there is the realm of Flermes, or Thoth, whom the 
Romans call Mercury. 

8. Then there is the realm of Aphrodite, whom the Romans 
call Venus. 

9. Then there is the realm of the Sun, who is also known as 
Helios or Re, and whom the Romans call Sol. 

10. Then there is the realm of Arcs, whom the Romans call 
Mars. 
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11. Then there is the realm of Zeus, or Ammon, whom the 
Romans call Jupiter. 

12. Then there is the realm of Kronos, whom the Romans call 
Saturn. 

13. Beyond the reaches of Saturn lie the gateways to the su¬ 
pernal regions beyond. These are the twelve living creatures of 
Zodiacus who rule over the realms below. 

14. But of the stars there are none more powerful than those 
we call the Immortals, who never know death or decay. These 
arc the eternal ones of the Northern heaven, wherein dwells the 
Ageless Intelligence. 

15. There arc many gateways to the supernal regions wherein 
dwells the infinity of Aions. 

16. Each Aion is ruled by an Archon and each is an expression 
of a Word which issued from the first Word uttered by God, 
the Mind, which was an embodiment of his First Thought, and 
who remains hidden from him until he is able to find her in 
the nether region. 

IV. CONCLUSION: 

1. This is all I have to say at this time concerning the shape 
and nature of the world. 

2. Seek the Mysteries! 


dulgc in operative workings. In both cases what was eventually prac¬ 
ticed was a pure form of mageia in which the individual subjective 
universe—the nous —directly entered into, and worked its will 
{thelema) upon, the greater subjective universe: the Nous. 

The original magical papyri are full of references to cosmologi¬ 
cal models which indicate the magicians recording the operations 
were intimately familiar with complex images of the world. A com¬ 
plete analysis of the cosmological references in the ancient papyri 
would reveal interesting results. Such mysteries should be left to the 
individual to discover. From an operative viewpoint it is most im¬ 
portant to understand that the earth and earthly life is the focal point 
of Hermetic mageia. Influences arc chiefly drawn from gods, 
daimons, or angels dwelling in the elements—Earth, Water, Air, Fire, 
and Aether—as well as in the heavens or below the earth in the 
chthonic realms. There are further powers (Gk. 8uvajir|<;) that are 
informed in these spheres from which magicians can draw both 
knowledge and personal power if they understand how to gain access 
to these spheres. 


The theories of cosmology arc essential to true progress in the art 
and science of mageia or theurgy. Such theories act as a framework 
for magical operations which in turn refine the “mere theories” into 
true teachings— doxa —based on experience and real Knowledge 
{gnosis). 

Many ancient Hermetics rarely indulged in operative magic— 
but they all practiced an abstracted form of mageia nevertheless. Still 
others evolved to a point after which they no longer needed to in- 
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Hbrmbtic Anthropology 


Magna is the art of effectively expressing the will of the individual in 
the world. But what is the true nature of the individual, of the self, of 
Man—the Anthripod The answers to these questions are essential in 
the practice of Hermetic mageia. This is because the development or 
transformation of the self must occur in tandem with the increase in 
personal technical power. The magician must have an understanding 
of what makes up the human being ( Anthropos ), as well as what 
makes up the world ( Kosmos) in order to know how to practice 
mageia. 

What I speak of here is an actual anthropology —an understand¬ 
ing of the nature of the whole human being. What, in todays terms, 
might be considered a combination of physiology (body) and psy¬ 
chology (mind. soul, and spirit). Although the most ancient Greeks 
seem to have had an instinctual understanding of the distinction be¬ 
tween psyche (soul) and physis (nature), this dichotomy was less well 
understood by the Egyptians and other systems of the east. Different 
cultures have had different ideas about what it is to be a human 
being. 

But whether Hellenistic, Egyptian, or traditional Judaic anthro¬ 
pology is being considered, the system indicates a much more de¬ 
tailed and precise set of terms for the make-up of the total human 
being than is commonly available in modem terms. This is due to the 
fact that the ancients were more familiar and intimate with these 
parts of themselves. It is this understanding that we seek to recover in 
the study of ancient anthropologies. 

As elsewhere in the Hermetic tradition. Hermetic anthropology 
is eclectic and drawn from sources we have learned to expect by now: 
Hellenistic philosophies and religions. Gnosticism. Judaic teachings, 
and Egyptian religious traditions. And again the would-be follower 
of the postmodern Hermetic path must drink deeply from these 
sources and eventually create a personal synthesis from those ele¬ 
ments. 


Although other anthropologies may also be important to the total 
understanding of Hermetic teachings, it is clearly that of the 
Greeks which gives us the greatest insight into the magical system 
of the papyri, as well as being the one with the most profound 
links to our own ways of thinking today. The link is provided by 
two things. First, the ancient Greek system is linked to our own by 
reason of their primeval identity. The language of the Greeks and 
that which we speak today were once one. This proto-language is 
called Indo-European by the academics, though it has been called 
"Aryan" by the more romantic. (Actually “Aryan" only refers to the 
eastern branch of the Indo-European family and technically has 
nothing to do with the European tradition except through later in¬ 
fluences.) Also a link is provided by the widespread, but secondary, 
Hellcnization of our own technical jargon. Most of our “scientific" 
terminology for things to do with physiology o r psychology ire de¬ 
rived ultimately from Greek (usually through a learned Latin in¬ 
termediary). 

The ancient Greek term for the whole human being was an¬ 
thropos. This included the complex psychic structures together with 
the natural physical parts. These physical components were called ei¬ 
ther demos, which meant the framework of anatomical structure of 
the body, or soma . which is more narrowly confined to the material 
substance. Soma is also the word used for the lifeless corpse. 

The widely used term for the soul, psyche, originally had a very 
specific, if broad, meaning. The psyche could be called the active form 
of the person. It is the life-force capable of being separated from the 
body by death (or through magical techniques). It can exist in Hades 
or Tartaros and be reborn. The psyche is the “shade" or disembodied 
“spirit" which can survive death. It is, however, particular to each in¬ 
dividual—although it can also be raised to the level of a god ( theos ) or 
daimon ( daimon ). 

Most characteristic of the Indo-European psychology is a 
structural distinction between a cognitive or intellective and a re¬ 
flective or emotive aspect of the mind. (This is no doubt an intu¬ 
itive, “prc-scientific" realization of the dichotomy of functions 
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Etptrt 9. Thr HfUenutu Soul. 

usually explained today in terms of the left and right hemispheres 
ol the brain.) The ancient Greeks usually called the emotive or vi- 
talistic aspect the thymos. I his word comes from a root-word mean¬ 
ing ‘‘to storm, rage or rush." It is originally the scat of vitality, 
desire, anger, courage and so on. The ancient writers would never 
think of the thymos as being in Hades. It is vitally connected to life 
in this world. The other aspect of the mind is called the nous. Its 
mental and intellectual character made it more prominent in the 
language of philosophical writers of all traditions. The nous con¬ 
tains the intellectual forms and structures of thought and the power 
of memory ( mneme ). Later philosophers used the terms phrenes 
(senses), originally practically a synonym for nous meaning reason. 
Both the thymos and the nous have traditionally been located in the 
heart ( kardia ) ol the individual. Some have taken this to mean 


the physical heart, while it may also simply mean the innermost 
essence or core of the person. 

The use of the term pneuma , breath, to mean anything but the 
physiological process of respiration came only with Judeo-Christian 
influence in the latest Hellenistic period. Ultimately it is a translation 
of the idea of the Hebrew ruah. Otherwise its meaning is contained 
in the Greek psyche and thymos. 

Of tremendous interest to magicians is the idea of the dairnon. 
A dairnon is essentially a demigod or quasi-diviniry of good or evil 
propensities, which can, through the application of magical tech¬ 
niques, become attached to an individual. T he individual can, by an 
act of will, assimilate himself or herself to the essence of a dairnon and 
assume its powers as his or her own. The psyche of an individual can 
be raised to the level of a dairnon after physical death—or conversely 
the psyche and the pre-existing dairnon can become fused during the 
life of an individual. The dairnon and its relationship to the related 
concepts of the angelot and theos will be discussed in the next chapter. 

A conceptual structure of the Hellenistic soul is shown in figure 
9 on p. 72. 


Egyptian Anthropology 

Concepts of the ancient Egyptian psychosomatic complex have been 
included in a wide variety of occult-type literature for well over 100 
years now. Much of it has suffered from two tendencies often found 
in such literature—it has been out-of-date and out-of-touch with the 
most recent Egyptology, and it has often tended to project onto 
Egyptian evidence concepts already familiar to whatever occult 
school the author happened to belong. To the theosophist, the Egyp¬ 
tian concepts looked “remarkably theosophical.” and so on. In fact, 
the Egyptians looked at themselves and the world around them in a 
unique way. The postmodern Hermetic should try to understand this 
viewpoint as much as possible from within itself. 

There are many aspects of Egyptian anthropology that might 
seem strange to the modern European mind. The degree to which 
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the individual person only had meaning in the context of the social is 
just one of these. It was not until the 18th dynasty (around 1500 
B.C.E.) that the word for human being, remetch (rmi), was used in a 
singular sense—it previously appeared only in the collective remetchu 
(rmiu). (Forms in parentheses refer to phonetic values of hiero¬ 
glyphic characters. See Table 1. page 108.) Also the degree to which 
the Egyptians did not recognize a dichotomy between the body and 
the soul(s) is remarkable. This is why they thought it so important 
for the future of the soul to keep the physical body preserved in the 
process of mummification. 

Egyptian anthropology consists of three great categories—the 
corporeal self, the social self and the psychic self. These arc three parts 
of a whole—which is most identified with the physical or corporeal 
self, the ha (h*). This word could also mean “body,” as could the 
words djet (dt), hemef(\\m.f), or het (ht). The djet also means the 
“inner self,” while hemef is used only of gods and kings. Het is the 
most “physical” of all the terms as it is also used of animals and even 
of plants. It really means the “belly. " The region of the abdomen was 
thought of as the seat of the affects or instincts by the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians—and the place where magical power ( heka) was stored. All of 
these terms indicate an entirely physical state of being, all of which 
would also be thought to be "psychological" by the modern Euro¬ 
pean mind. 

The utter lack of the body/mind or image/reality dichotomy 
gives rise to the idea that the image or shape of a person has a deter¬ 
minative effect on the soul—especially in the after-life. The most im¬ 
portant aspect of the image is the face. This is why the sarcophagal 
images portray the shape of the body indistinctly, while concentrat¬ 
ing with great detail on the features of the face. This is also why the 
Egyptians put so much emphasis on cosmetics . The very word “cos¬ 
metic" really means “to arrange or order (properly),* that is. “to make 
in the image of the world ( Jrosmos ).“ This, like so many other Egyp¬ 
tian terms, was translated into the Greek language. When the Egyp¬ 
tians applied cosmetics to their faces, they were actually creating 
immortal images within their beings. Individual characteristics were 
minimized in favor of a stylization of the self as an archetypal human 
image that was immortal. 


Another external aspect is the “shadow," called in Egyptian the 
Ichatbetox shut (h3jbt or shwt). This is the appearance or image of the 
person as a whole, but is sometimes equated with the physical body 
or lifeless corpse itself. 

Two principles governed the social self—favor ( hezut) and 
right-order ( ma-at ). All efforts made by individual selves were 
thought to be instigated by the king whose “favor initiated such ef¬ 
forts. All actions of individuals were seen in the cooperative context 
of ma-at —and by the power of ma-at, collective action was re¬ 
warded. This social aspect of the body-soul was in a decayed state by 
the time of the Hellenistic period in Egyptian history. The magical 
papyri and the Corpus Hemteticum arc testimonies to the ascendancy 
of the individual will over the collective will of ancient Egyptian sta- 
tism. 12 It should be noted that from the earliest times the cause of 
the individual will was championed by the god Set (Typhon). Al¬ 
though the official cult of Set declined in the latest periods of Egypt¬ 
ian history as that of Osiris ascended, thcTyphonian spirit gained 
power as foreign philosophical and religious schools from Greece 
and the East gained strength. 

The chief organ of true “psychic” activity—that is, thinking, 
feeling, and so on—is the ab (“heart”). This is the innermost self, the 
seat of knowledge and reason as well as emotion. It is here that the in¬ 
trinsic conflict between the assertion of the individual will and the 
right sense of cooperation with social complexes is played out. 1 he 
balance and harmonizing of these was the task of the Egyptian ab. 
The outermost self is embodied in the tongue and is symbolized by 
the name ren. 

Terms most frequently discussed as “soul concepts" among the 
Egyptians are the ba (b3) and the lea (k3). In fact these arc not nor¬ 
mally used by the living person at all—although they are present in 
life. They only become active after death. The ba is the post mortem 
body or soul—the “life in death," while the ka is the “body double" 
of the person. The ka may. however, be activated in life through cer¬ 
tain magical technologies. 


12 For information on Corpus Hrrmeiurum. sec Walter Scon. Hermtnci. vol. 1 
(Boston: Shambhala. 1985). 
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Of perhaps greater importance to the magician than these two 
functions arc the akh (j3h) and the heka (hk3) or akhu (3hw). The 
akh is the “effective spirit” which can become immortal in the im¬ 
perishable regions of the northern night sky. This is the true post 
mortem individual entity. It must possess heka (“magical power”) in 
order to survive. This is stored in the “belly” ( het) in life and must be 
carefully guarded and protected after death. (See figure 10, I he 
Egyptian Anthropology, page 76.) 

The heka is important to the magician both in life and death. 
This force is that by which the creator god Atum-Re created the cos¬ 
mos. It is personified as the god Heka—without whom the other 
gods themselves could not exist. It is the “First Work”—also called 
Khunum in the Egyptian pantheon. In life magicians use the heka , 
also synonymous with the “magical word,” to make their wills po¬ 
tent. This is also done through a kind of charisma used to exercise in¬ 
fluence over the hearts of others. Words for this emphasize cither the 
idea of fear —neru (nrw)—or the idea of life —merut (mrwt). 

It is perhaps impossible to understand totally the way in which 
the Egyptians thought of themselves and the world around them. 
But because of the importance of people of Egyptian heritage in the 
Hermetic tradition, we must try to bridge the gap with rationally in¬ 
tuitive tools as an exercise in using these tools. Many Hermetic Egyp¬ 
tians perhaps first exposed as adults to Hellenistic philosophical and 
magical thought may have had to exercise similar faculties to grasp 
the truth by which the Hcllcnized systems challenged them. In strug¬ 
gling with the problems in reverse, we reverse the flow of time and 
recreate their experiences in reality. 


Mystical Judaic Anthropology 

Although Judaic or Hebraic mythology and theology played a major 
role in the development of Hermetic magical and cosmological con¬ 
ceptions, the anthropology or psychology of the ancient Hebrews was 
relatively less important. However, because of the vitalism promoted by 
these worshippers of the Demiurge (as the Hermctics saw it), the con- 
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ccpt of the physical breath as a dominant psychic conception became 
widespread. The more complex psychology presented in medieval Kab- 
balistic literature is actually directly related to Neo-Platonic psychology 
as well as to the ancient Semitic beliefs on the topic of the soul. 

The Zohar , compiled by Moses dc Leon in the 13th century, 
contains a succinct discussion of the tripartite soul. 1 ’ The three souls 
are; the nefah (vital soul), the ruah (spirit), and the neshamah (inner 
soul). When a person’s body dies the nefah remains with it. perhaps 
continuing for a period as a disembodied soul and even interacting 
with the living. The ruah goes to “the earthly Garden of Eden” and 
vests itself with a new form resembling the one it had in earthly life. 
But before the ruah can enjoy the delights of the lower Garden, the 
nahamah must ascend and be reunited with “the One who embraces 
all sides.” When the reunion of the nahamah with the One is com¬ 
plete, the ruah is crowned in the lower Garden and the nefah rests 
easy in the grave. So then the task is for the nahamah, which has its 
origins in the One, to be reunited with its source—the Holy One. 
This may involve some difficulties. 

Hie text of the Zohar also indicates a basis of necromantic 
magic in the Kabbalistic context when it says that when the living arc 
troubled they go to the graves of the dead and awaken the nefah 
which goes out to activate the ruah, which in turn rouses the patri- 
archcs and the nahamah which is united with the Holy One who 
then “has pity” on the living and their woes. 

Ruah is the soul-breath breathed by the Demiurge, Yahwch, 
into the inanimate form of Adam. This idea of the breath bearing the 
divine component in humans is heavily emphasized in Hebraic lore. 
Before contact with the Semitic teachings, the terms for "breath” in 
Greek (pneurna) or Latin ( spiritus ) had little or no “psychic” conno¬ 
tations. It is equally clear, however, how much of the systematic Kab¬ 
balistic teachings of the Zohar arc based on the Neo-Platonic triad of 
the One, the Demiurge, and the All-Soul. Each of the three soul- 
components is the creation of the corresponding aspect of Divinity, 
and each ultimately returns to its creator. All arc conceived of as 
being one on a certain level. 


‘Genhom Scholcm. «L. Zohar The Book of Splendor (New York: Schockcn. 1949). 


Second Part of an Epistle 
from Abaris to Ammonius 
A Hermetic Anthropology 

I. INTRODUCTION: 

1. I now continue on the topic of the character of the Anthro- 
pos, as thou hast also asked me to set down in words my 
Knowledge of the origins and character of the Anthropos. 
Again, my thoughts arc herein perfectly concealed. It is for thee 
to reveal and open them. 

2. Know thou that the Anthropos is a creature of intermediate 
nature, and can become like unto a creeping vine or like unto 
an angel or god. l*he key is found in the will of the Anthropos 
himself. 

II. ANTHROPOGONY: 

1. Man, or the Anthropos. it is said by some, was created in 
the image of God. This is indeed so. but his origin is not sin¬ 
gular, but manifold. 

2. In the Anthropos is contained the seed of all possibilities, 
both physical and spiritual. In the Earth arc contained all 
physical possibilities, and so it is in the Body of Man. But 
only the Soul of Man contains the seeds of all spiritual possi¬ 
bilities. 

3. This is so because the Anthropos is indeed a reflection of 
the totaliry of the Most High, the One, the very God, who 
could do naught else but create, and create he did by means of 
his Thought and his Word, which is embodied in his Thought. 

4. In the Anthropos were coalesced the potential quintessence 
of the Most High, but this quintessence can not be realized un¬ 
less it receives impetus from within the creature—whereupon 
he hears the Word. 
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III. ANTHROPOLOGY: 

1. The Body of Man is the focus of the perfect reflection of 
the essence of the Cosmos, of the universal ordering of the 
World. 

2. Man need not study the Cosmos to learn its secrets, but by 
studying the Body to which his Soul is for a time wedded, he 
shall be able to Know the Mysteries of nature. 

3. The Soul is wedded to the Body now and again for a pur¬ 
pose. That purpose is revelation. 

4. In the Body there is a system of hidden affinities or corre¬ 
spondences, and between certain Bodies there are other hid¬ 
den affinities and correspondences. So it is in the larger 
Cosmos. By Knowing thine own Body, thou canst Know the 
Cosmos. 

5. For as it has been said: "That which is above is like unto 
that which is below." 

6. In the same way, the Anthropos, being endowed with a 
Soul, which originates in those realms beyond the physical uni¬ 
verse, and from beyond the stars, can come to Know the realm 
of the Spirit and the Aetherial realms beyond the Earth by 
coming to Know his own Soul. 

7. But before it can be Known, it must be discovered. 

8. Having been discovered, it can now become the object of 
the inquiry of the Will of the Anthropos. 

IV. DESTINY OF THE SOUL: 

1. What the Soul comes to Know depends entirely on the in¬ 
nate character of that Soul and then what the Will of that Soul 
undertakes to cultivate the seeds which are found in that char¬ 
acter. 
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2. If they follow their appetites, and are nothing but Creatures 
of Nature, and do naught else with their Lives than consume 
and excrete, be that food, money, or effort, they will be little 
else than plants, or at best earthworms. 

3. If they follow their senses, and are nothing bur Creatures of 
Nature, and do naught else with their Lives than gratify their 
five physical senses, following pleasure and avoiding pain, they 
will be little else than beasts of the field. Perhaps therein they 
shall become as noble as a hound or eagle—but they shall not 
be Human. 

4. If, however, they apply the rationality of their Souls and by 
means of their own efforts rise above the appetites and beyond 
the senses—to them a great Mystery shall be revealed. For they 
will have become truly Human, and will come to understand 
their connections with the realm above. 

5. But yet greater Mystery will be revealed to those who learn 
how to cultivate the seeds of divinity which arc innate in the 
Soul of the Elect of the Earth. Such seeds are cultivated by ex¬ 
ercising the faculty of magic, the ability to use Knowledge to 
alter the nature of the Soul, or to alter the order of nature sur¬ 
rounding the Soul. 

6. Upon the death of the Body, it returns whence it came and 
becomes one with Nature once more. 

7. This will also be true of those Souls which have been con¬ 
sumed by their own appetites, or which have been imprisoned 
by their own illusionary existence in the realm of images pre¬ 
sented to their senses in life. 

8. But for those who have applied their rational faculties, 
some part of their Souls may indeed survive, though they will 
by force of Necessity forget all which they have learned in 
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Life, only to return to Life and in time go beyond the gilts of 
the rational Soul to ascend to the realm of the daimons and 
angels, 

9. Only those who have in Life exercised the faculty ot the di¬ 
vine, and themselves become as one with an angel or daimon 
will be able to drink of the waters of Memory and thereby retain 
that which they have learned and developed of the divine in the 
time of Life, when the Soul was wedded to the Body. 

(Here the epistle ends.) 


Theology and Daimonology 


In the Hermetic magic of the papyri we find two kinds of external 
entities the magician constantly deals with: divinities and daimons. A 
god or goddess (Gk. 0£O<; or 0ea) is an entity of a transcendent na¬ 
ture. They arc usually drawn from one of the major national religious 
mythologies of the eastern Mediterranean—Greek, Egyptian, He¬ 
brew, or Mesopotamian. 

The daimon (Gk. 8 ai|i 0 )v, pi. Saipovrjq) also later called 
daimdnion (pi. daimonia) is a being between the gods and humanity. 
To the ancient Greeks, daimons could be either helpful and good 
(the agathodaimon ) or maleficent and evil (the kakodaimon). The for¬ 
mer might of late be referred to as an “angel." In Greek this would be 
ayyeXoc;, which is simply Greek for “messenger." The angeloswas the 
messenger of a god or the gods, a thing which is essentially the active 
agent of the will of God or a god. 

Hermetic theology poses a number of questions or problems for 
the student to solve. What is a god? Is there only One, or are there 
many? By what names are the gods to be called? The most philo¬ 
sophical branches of the tradition may provide one set of answers, 
while the more magical branch seems to give quite different ones. 
This is not unusual in complex traditions with long histories. The 
gods are characterized by Mind. Consistency and regularity can only 
be expected in Nature. Therefore it is not even necessary for your 
Mind to hold internally consistent views on such questions—al¬ 
though you may strive for such if you wish. 

Philosophical Hermcticism holds that the gods are creations of 
the universal Mind or Intelligence (Nous) and are in fact abstract func¬ 
tions or archetypes of relative Being. This is the root cause of the happy 
sense of eclecticism in the Hermetic tradition. In reality the various 
gods and goddesses of national (natural) traditions arc mere images of 
real archetypes which in fact exist beyond their sensible images. This is 
why, to the highly initiated Hermetic, there is no real difference be¬ 
tween Thoth and Hermes, Re and Helios, or Set and Typhon. 
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But to practical-minded magicians, the images can not be dis¬ 
pensed with just because they are quasi-illusions. Magicians must in¬ 
spire and motivate their own psyches to effective action. In the early 
stages of initiation such motivation is virtually impossible to accom¬ 
plish with abstract philosophical jargon. The soul is stirred to action 
by myth and poetry. This is why the magical formulas are usually 
based on mythic understandings. This practical stage may not be dis¬ 
pensed with—and this is a great secret of postmodern Hermetic 
magic. 


Egyptian Gods and Goddesses 

The two most important theological systems for understanding Her¬ 
metic magic are those of the Egyptians and the Greeks. As noted else¬ 
where, in the Hermetic philosophy, focused on the principles of 
which the various gods and goddesses are expressions, the differences 
between various mythological pantheons is secondary. It is most es¬ 
sential to see beyond the images to the reality which lies above and 
within. 

The Hermetic theology is a synthesis of the Egyptian and Greek 
systems with a strong, but secondary, admixture of Hebraic or Judaic 
theurgy. But the actual original devisers of the Hermetic synthesis 
were first Egyptians, who were educated and trained in the Hellenis¬ 
tic tradition. They would have felt very much “at home” with the 
Egyptian gods and goddesses; the Greek divinities would probably 
have seemed more universal and abstract to them, while the Hebraic 
god would no doubt have seemed quite materialistic and concrete. 

The Egyptian idea of a ‘ god” was itself rather abstract in some 
respects. The Egyptian word for “god" is neter(nix .), the plural form 
is neteru (njrw). These neteru seem to have been something akin to 
"principle substances.” This is why they could be so easily mixed and 
combined in the Egyptian mind. Whereas the Greek might have dis¬ 
tinguished clearly between the god ( theos ) and the principle ( arche) of 
which the god might be a manifestation or image, the Egyptian rec¬ 
ognized no division. 
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Most of the major divinities of the Egyptian pantheon make 
regular appearances in the ancient magical papyri: Thoth, Osiris, Isis, 
Horus, Set (Typhon), and others. Some basic understanding of who 
or what these gods and goddesses are and how they might function in 
the Hermetic magical philosophy is essential. 

Thoth (— Hermes) The Greek form of this god's name is the 

label under which the whole eclectic 
philosophical and magical tradition of the 
eastern Mediterranean is found. But it is likely that it is with the 
Egyptian neter that the root of the tradition is to be discovered. 

In the magical papyri the name of Thoth appears in various 
forms and spellings: Thoth , Thooth , Thoouth , Thouth , or Theouth. 
Each has its own philosophical power in the Hellenistic system of op¬ 
erant phonology. The actual Egyptian form of his name is djhuti 
(dhwty). He is closely associated with the Moon. 

In the Hermopolitan cosmology Thoth is clearly shown to be a 
god oflntclligence and Wisdom. He is the god of writing and of the 
magic of writing and of the spoken word. It is for this reason that 
the particular form of magic represented in the papyri is ascribed to 
him. 

Thoth can act as the Great God in the literature of the magical 
papyri. His name is found in workings designed to provide release or 
liberation as well as to reveal hidden things. He is often invoked in 
conjunction with Moon workings and for victory or to restrain the 
anger of others. In operation 42 he is equated with Abrasax and 
called the “soul of darkness” (from a Coptic title Bainchoooch). 

Re (— Helios) Re is the god of the Sun. The formula PHRE 

occurs quite often in the ancient magical pa¬ 
pyri. This is a Hellenizcd form of the name of 
the Egyptian sun-god. Re, with a definite article attached, meaning 
therefore “the Sun.” This is the name of the god in the later periods 
of Egyptian history. 

In ancient Egyptian theology Re is the creator god, the first of 
the gods. He is called Atum as the setting Sun and Re at midday. 
The disk, or better said, the orb, of the Sun is called Aten. (This be- 
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came ihe focus of the “heretical” monotheistic aberration under 
Akhnaten between 1377 and 1358 B.C.E.) Re is clearly the god of 
creativity and the originator of motion and change in the cosmos. 
Re is commonly combined with a wide variety of other god-forms 
and often equated with others. Two of the more notable of these 
combinations occur in the papyri literature with Aresonophrc (the 
Sun of Arsinoe—the City of Crocodiles) and with Hclioros (Helios- 
Horus). 

Mnevis, which appears in operations 10 and 45 in Pan IV of 
this book, is the sacred bull of the Sun. worshipped at Heliopolis. 
Mnevis is the Greek form of the entity, which the Egyptians them¬ 
selves called Ur-mer , which is described as the “life of Re." 

R6, or Phre, as he usually appears in the magical papyri, is a 
sovereign figure of centralizing and general magical force. Obviously 
the image of Re was rehabilitated through later contact with the 
astro-philosophical views of the Greeks, who viewed Helios as the 
sovereign of heaven. IfThoth-Hermcs is the synthesizer of the Her¬ 
metic tradition. Rc-Hclios is the symbol of the focus of that synthe¬ 
sis. 

Osiris In the common religion of the Egyptians at the time of 
the writing of the magical papyri no god was more im- 
ponant than Osiris. This dominance is not reflected in 
the ancient papyri, however, since not only foreign gods but also di¬ 
verse intra-Egyptian religious factions—such as those of Thoth and 
Sct-Typhon—were even more strongly represented. 

The name of Osiris generally appears in the Greek form in the 

old papyri as Osiris. The actual Egyptian form of the name is Usyr ^ 
(wsyr). Various magical forms of the name, obviously derived from 
originally Egyptian words or phrases, are incorporated as magical for¬ 
mulas or voces magicae in the papyri. These include OUSERRAN- 
NOUPHTHI (“Osiris of the good name"), OUCHICOCH, 
OUSENARATH. OSORNOUPHE (“Osiris the Beautiful"), and 
OUSERSETEMENTH. 

In the ancient Egyptian pantheon, Osiris eventually became a 
son of “supreme god.” But this development was slow and never 
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quite complete. Oddly enough. Osiris was originally a foreign god 
imponed from the Semitic world at an early date. His chief function 
involved the agricultural cycles of birth, life, death, and renewal. In 
this capacity he also became a god of the Underworld and of the 
dead—himself a sort of deified mummy. 

Magically Osiris is usually connected with the underworld or 
the world of the dead. The dearest example of how Osiris functions 
in the magical texts is found in PGM V1I.429-58 (operation num¬ 
ber 45 in this book). This is an operation to restrain or banish things. 
There the magician is told to engrave his desire on a “lead plate from 
a cold water channel” and to do this “late in the evening or in the 
middle of the night.” The plate is to be tied to a cord and thrown 
into deep water. The text written on the plate commends the matter 
at hand over to Osiris to deal with. 

Scrapis (Gk. Eaparuq) is an interesting development of Osiris. 
His name comes from the Egyptian Usar-Hapi, a combination of 
Osiris and Apis—who is the Lunar Bull of the West or of the Under¬ 
world. Tradition has it that Ptolemy Sotcr (305-286 B.C.E.) estab¬ 
lished the worship of Scrapis as a god of the Underworld which both 
Egyptians and Greeks could worship in common. 

Isis Isis is another highly popular deity in the late Egyptian pe¬ 
riod who is relatively rarely mentioned in the magical pa¬ 
pyri. Her name appears in the papyri in the form Isis. One 
magical papyrus mentions several of her secret names as being: LOU, 
LOULOU, BATHARTHAR, THARESIBATH ATHERNEK- 
LESICH. ATHERNEBOUNI, EICHOMO and CHOMOTH1. 
For most of the ancient Egyptians Isis was their greatest goddess. She 
personified the force of life and the feminine power to give life and to 
renew it. 

Perhaps the most frequent mention of Isis comes in her con¬ 
nection with the black swath of cloth used to blindfold the magician 
for certain workings. This is called the “black Isis band,” and was 
originally supposed to be taken from a cloth used as draper)' on stat¬ 
ues of the goddess. 

In operations in this book she is sometimes mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Osiris. In operation number 12—a general invocation 
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(PGM VII.490—504)—she is connected to the star called Sothis (the 
rising of which signals the annual rising of the Nile), the Full Moon, 
and it is mentioned that the “Agathos Daimon permitted her to rule 
the entire Black Land." 

Horns There were, of course, two distinct gods in the Egyptian 
pantheon called Horus. One was among the most an¬ 
cient of the Egyptian deities: Horus the Elder ( Hr-wr ). 
The other was the son of Osiris and Isis: Horus the Younger. In the 
latest period the two were identified—at least by the Osirians. The 
symbol of both was a falcon. 

In the papyri the name of Horus commonly appears as *Qp<x;. 
Homs the Elder, or Greater, appears in magical formulas as 
AROUER. a Hermetic rendition of Hr-wr. 

In the ancient Egyptian pantheon the two Horus figures origi¬ 
nally had very different functions. The older one, true to the actual 
meaning of his name, was a deity of the horizon and the chief god of 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt. Horus the Younger, son of Isis, 
seems to have been engendered simply to avenge the death of his fa¬ 
ther Osiris who was killed by the Eternal Set. 

References to Homs are surprisingly rare in the old papyri. 
Most of the time when he is mentioned it is simply to evoke a mythic 
situation in which he plays a pan—such as his fight with Set. 

Amon (— Zeus) The name of Ammon (Egyptian ^ , amn) or 

Amon, or Amen, appears frequently in the pa¬ 
pyri. There the name is usually spelled 
Apouv. His name originally indicates “he who keeps his name hid¬ 
den." He was thought to be beyond the ability of men or gods to 
conceive of him. 

Although Amon was an ancient god, he was only of local im¬ 
portance until later in Egyptian history. He gained his greatest pop¬ 
ularity in combination with the Sun-god, Re, in the form of 
Amon-Rc. But his importance in the later Hellenistic age stems 
from the identification of Zeus with Ammon. In the form of 
Ammon the Egyptians and Greeks worshipped the god in com¬ 


mon. 
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Sekhmet The lion-goddess Sekhmet makes only rare appear¬ 
ances in the old papyri. For example, in operation 
number 23 of this collection one of her esoteric 
names, SACHMOUNE PAELIOGOTEREENCH. appears. Her 
main function in the ancient Egyptian pantheon was that of a god¬ 
dess of war, plague, and aggression. Her name is derived from the 
Egyptian word sekhem, power. As such her essence was certainly un¬ 
derstood by the writers of the papyri. 

Khnum Khnum. or Khnemu, was one of the oldest gods 
worshipped by the Egyptians. His chief scat of wor¬ 
ship was in Elephantine in far Upper Egypt. Com¬ 
pared to his diminished popularity in the latest phase of Egyptian 
history his name occurs quite frequently in the magical papyri. 
There his name appears most often as Chnum and, in Part IV of 
this book, it appears in operation number 44 in a vox magica as 
CHNEOM. 

His continued importance in the magical tradition reflects the 
primeval power of Khnum as a total god—the primal shaper of life 
and of the gods themselves. He is also the creator of humanity. He is 
often depicted creating a man as a potter turning the human form on 
a wheel. It is his function as a maker, as a creator, which is most im¬ 
portant to the Hermetic magician. 

Set (= Typhdn) The name of Set appears quite frequently in 

the papyri. Despite the fact that in the more 
common cultic life of the Egyptians Set had 
become largely diabolized by the late Hellenistic and Roman peri¬ 
ods of Egyptian history. Set is unabashedly used in the magical pa¬ 
pyri. The form of his name is usually rendered as Zq9 or in Coptic 
as CH0. (It must be remembered that the Greek letter theta was 
pronounced as an aspirated t+h, not as in our Germanic “thorn." 
This is why the more phonetically accurate spelling “Set" is gener¬ 
ally preferred. 

Other magical names or formulas in which the name of the god 
Set appears include BOLCHOSETH and ATHEREBERSETH. 
Also the formulas ERBETH and PAKERBETH occur so frequently 
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in operations which also use Set. that they too must be considered se¬ 
cret names of certain aspects of Set-Typhon. 

In the history of ancient Egyptian religion no god is older than 
Set. No other god underwent such radical changes in attitude to¬ 
ward him by the people. In the beginning. Set was a regional god of 
Upper Egypt. He was a warlike and aggressive force with tremen¬ 
dous creative powers born of chaos and darkness. When foreign in¬ 
vaders came to dominate Egypt on occasion, it was Set with whom 
they most often identified their own god. Due to a combination of 
Sets original ambiguities and his subsequent “alliance" with hated 
foreigners, many of the other Egyptian cults vilified Set as a god of 
evil. This found its ultimate expression in the late and decadent 
Osirian cult. 

The Setian force was never hilly rejected by the Egyptians. His 
symbols—and his power—were thought to be indispensable by all 
Egyptians. For example, the tchatn or uas scepter carried by many 
Egyptian gods bears the distinguishing marks of Set—the head of the 
Set-animal and the characteristic forked tail. 

Other symbols of Set include his red color (hence the general 
tabu on the use ol lamps colored red in the historical papyri). The an¬ 
imals closely associated with him arc the donkey (ass), pig. and fish. 
It is for this reason that the papyri often speak of the use of the blood 
of an ass (especially a black one) or the prohibition on the eating of 
pork or fish to maintain ritual purity. 

In the old magical papyri Sct-Typhon may be invoked for any 
number of purposes. This is certainly because, among the old Egyp¬ 
tian gods, no other god would more exemplify the role of the Her¬ 
metic magicians in the social order than Set. By the twilight of 
culture, typical magicians were figures “out of step” with 
their native Egyptian society. They had enthusiastically embraced 
foreign thoughts and practices and had rejected the domination of 
the Osirian cult of the establishment. Thus it is easy to sec why Set 
would have become one of their models. Nevertheless, warnings arc 
often made in the old papyri not to use certain Setian symbols (such 
as the color red) or to eat fish, pork, and so on. In another spell, 
however, the god may be invoked freely and his name exalted. This 
shows as much as anything the degree to which the magicians were 


free of normal moral constraints, and just how much they consid¬ 
ered their craft a pure technology. 


Hellenic Divinities 


The gods and goddesses of Greece (Hellas) arc of almost equal im¬ 
portance to those of Egypt for the magical technology of the magi¬ 
cians who wrote the ancient papyri. It is sometimes clear that in fact 
Egyptian divinities arc hiding behind Greek names. This is especially 
true of Helios (= Re), and to a lesser extent of Hermes (= Thoth), and 
Iyphon (= Set). Clearly the writers of the papyri were deeply 
schooled in Greek culture, philosophy, and religion. An understand¬ 
ing of the Greek divinities is repeatedly demonstrated—for exam¬ 
ple when Hermes is invoked to help in finding a thief (PGM 
V. 172-212). The papyri often use Homeric verses for magical pur¬ 
poses, which is only something somebody familiar with the Hellenic 
national epics would do. 

But the Egyptians’ understanding of the Greek gods was also 
thoroughly Hermetic. They understood that the gods and goddesses 
were real forces—yet ones whose names and shapes were only keys to 
the inner, transcultural and truly objective core principles which such 
gods and goddesses embodied. 


Hermes (= Thoth) | Hermes appears with extreme frequency in 

the papyri as ‘EppEq. Beyond all other 
names it was this one that the magicians 
writing the old papyri seemed to identify with the most. This was 
also true of the more philosophically minded Hcllcnizcd Egyptians of 
the period who also called themselves Hcrmctics. 

I he Greeks honored and worshipped Hermes for a variety of 
purposes. Some of his functions had been taken over by Apollo, but he 
remained a god of communication, commerce, eloquence, healing (the 
caAuceus is his scepter), and athleticism. This latter trait was his because 
of the speed with which he was thought to be able to go from place to 
place. One of his most important areas of activity was as a psycho pom- 
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pof —a conductor of the souls of the dead. Because of all these traits, he 
was the chief messenger of Zeus, and could with all speed carry com¬ 
munications to and from Olympos. His connection with the power of 
speech earned him the divine title ot Logos —God of the 'Xord. 

His most important function in the magical tradition ot the pa¬ 
pyri is philosophical. The Greek Hermes embodies the spirit and soul 
of the intellect, of the power of the Word and quick-wittedness—ot 
communication. The other level of importance is how he actually 
works in the operations. Through the power of Hermes, the will of 
the magician could communicate most directly with the Olympian 
realm of the gods and goddesses. In later astrological symbolism, of 
course, Hermes is equated with the planet Mercury (his Roman 
name). 

The Roman philosopher and orator Cicero, writing in the first 
century B.C.E. in his Nature of the Gods, identifies five forms of Mer¬ 
cury worshipped in his day. The fifth of these he says killed Argus, and 
for this reason fled to Egypt where he gave “laws and writing to the 
Egyptians.He is further identified as being the same as their Thoth. 

Helios The name of Helios (Gk. HkXicx;) is con- 

(= Re or PURE) stantly mentioned in the papyri. In the 

Greek pantheon Helios is the personifica¬ 
tion of the Sun itself. His cult was very ancient and universal among 
the Greeks. The island of Rhodes is sacred to him. and it is there that 
the colossal statue of him stood. 

The chief functions of Helios in the Greek pantheon were both 
narural—as the orb of the light-giving Sun—and psychological—as 
a symbol of omniscience. As a god of light he can see everything and 
knows everything. Also because of his focus of light he is a symbol of 
the unified locus of the soul necessary to continued success in magi¬ 
cal operations. This is why it is often said to be so important to have 
a link with Helios before great magical operations can be carried out. 

As the cult of the stars and planets became more important in 
ancient Greece, the symbolism of Helios was expanded to include all 
of the powers and attributes belonging to the Sun. 

“Cicero. Thr Nature of the Goeh (London: Penguin. 1972). 
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Zeus (— Ammon) Zeus is the chief of the Olympian gods of 

Greece. His name occurs repeatedly in the 
magical papyri in the Greek form Zeut; 
[zdews]. Zeus is again and again referred to as the king or master of 
the gods and is equated with other chief gods of other pantheons, 
such as Mithras or Iao/Adonai. 

In the tradition of Hermetic magic Zeus is a figure who is usu¬ 
ally invoked for quasi-religious purposes, or for the establishment of 
complex mythic analogies, although Zeus himself seems to have little 
to do with magical operations. PGM V.459-489 is a general invoca¬ 
tion to the universal powers of Zeus. In terms of planetary' mythol¬ 
ogy'. Zeus is the equivalent of the planet Jupiter (which bears his 
Roman name). 

Selene Selene is the personification of the Moon. Her name 
appears both as a designation of a goddess and as the 
magical name of the Moon herself—for they arc one in 
the Hermetic system. For this reason she is also known by her more 
ordinary name: Mcnc. 

As with Helios, to Selene may be attributed all of the magical 
powers attendant to the astrological meaning of the Moon. She is 
called the “ruler ofTartaros” in PGM IV.2241-2358 and in PGM 
VII.429-458, it is said of her that “when she goes through the un¬ 
derworld, she breaks whatever spell she finds.” 

Apollo The Greek god of the light of the Sun. Apollo, was a 
foreign god who was syncretizcd into the Greek pan¬ 
theon at an early time—either from the Luvians (Tro¬ 
jans) in the East or some northern tribe. The Greeks themselves 
most often associated him with Hypcrborca: the Far-North. His 
name appears in the papyri as Apollon. In the ancient Greek pan¬ 
theon. Apollos had myriad functions. He was the god of light and a 
destroyer, the god of healing and prophecy, the god of music and 
wolves. 

Apollo is a divinity who may have whole hymns dedicated to 
him in the old papyri (c.g. PGM 1.262-347). Because of his dose re¬ 
lationship with the power of Helios and because of the various kinds 
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of power he has to bestow, this becomes understandable. The main 
power the magicians who wrote the papyri seem to be interested in 
is that of vision —the gift of prophecy—for example as in PGM 
VI. 1-47. 

Typhon (— Set) For the most part, when the name of Ty¬ 
phon is invoked it is a Hellenic substitute 
for the old Egyptian god named Set. The 
name of Typhdn appears regularly in the papyri in the form of Ty¬ 
phdn, although other spellings arc known in Greek ( Typhoon, Ty- 
phoeus, and Typhos). Also the vox magica forms of ERBETH and 
PAKERBtTH occur regularly in connection with Typhdn, as they 
do with Set. 

For the Hermetic magician there is little difference between 
Set and Typhon, but it is certain that the writers of the old papyri 
would also have known the myths of Typhon in his purely Greek 
context, as these were widespread and are found in Hesiod’s 
Theogony and many other old sources. In the ancient Greek 
sources Typhon is referred to as a drakon (dragon), although he is 
more than a large reptile. His shape is described as being rather 
amorphous—with reptilian parts of shining red and green colors, 
along with wings and pans of various other beasts. Some give him 
the head of an ass. He is usually said to be the offspring of Gea 
(Earth) and Tartaros (the chaotic Underworld), and to have fought 
Zeus in the last battle between the deposed Titans and the 
Olympians led by Zeus. It was the stated will of Typhdn to over¬ 
come Zeus and win back heaven for the chthonic forces. At one 
point it is said that Typhdn forced all the Olympians to flee in ter¬ 
ror to Egypt—where they all took on animal shapes to disguise 
themselves. 

To the Greeks Typhdn was a figure of cosmic rebellion, 
though his link with the chthonic (subterranean) realm also con¬ 
nected him with the prophetic power of the Python. In the magi¬ 
cal papyri. Typhdn appears in roles as varied as those of Set—his 
burning passions and fiery nature seem to be the energy from 
which the magical power to effect the will of the magician is 
drawn. 
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Aphrodite In the magical papyri her name appears as A<f>po6rrr|. 

Her name is likely of Phoenician origin. There were 
few goddesses more widely worshipped in Hellas 
than Aphrodite. She was a goddess of fertility and vegetative abun¬ 
dance, to be sure, but her functions went well beyond this to include 
all aspects of erotic love. Aphrodite Ourania is the celestial goddess of 
ideal love. Aphrodite Genetrix promotes and protects marriage. 
Aphrodite Nymphia is the matron of unmarried young girls, while 
Aphrodite Pome is that of prostitutes and the arts of erotic love. The 
courtesans of Corinth were also the priestesses of Aphrodite there. 

As the winning of lovers is an extremely common aim of magi¬ 
cal operations, and as there is no more unequivocally erotic goddess 
than Aphrodite, her (unction in the Hermetic tradition of magic is 
dear. Astrologically Aphrodite is the equivalent of Venus. 


Semitic Divinities 

The Hebrew God(s) The creator god of the Hebrews. Yahwch 

FJohim, is found in the often repeated 
formula LAO. Indeed the IAO formula is 
the most repeated single name of power in the old magical papyri. 
Also references to Judaic or Hebraic religious figures (such as Moses. 
Solomon, Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob) arc extremely frequent in the 
papyri. But few ot the ancient papyri are based on Hebraic theologi¬ 
cal constructs and none is based on any orthodox, truly Judaic un¬ 
derstanding of theology. 

Yahweh = IAO The name of Yahwch, in its peculiar Greek vo¬ 

calic representation IAO (Gk. law = 811), is a 
magical power of great popularity among Her¬ 
metic magicians. But IAO is not prayed to as a personal god. but 
more often wielded as a quasi-natural force—through the pronunci¬ 
ation of the name itself. 

Of course, in orthodox Judaic theology Yahw'ch is the one and 
only true god. In practice he has so many special names and func- 
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cional titles (El, Adonai, Shaddai, Yahweh Tzabaoth, etc., etc.) that 
for all intents and purposes the old polytheism of the ancient He¬ 
brews is to some extent still preserved at least in the early forms of 
Judaism. In that religion Yahweh is the creator god, of course, but 
also the giver of the Law—the Torah. It is his function as creator of 
the natural cosmos that most interests the Hermetic magician. 

IACY is a vocalic rendering of the pronunciation of the name 
of the Hebrew god usually spelled Jehovah, or Yahweh (Heb. 
YHVH). This is the most often invoked single god-name in the 
papyri. This does not mean the Hermetic magicians were Jewish or 
Christian in their beliefs. Quite to the contrary. They invoked lad 
simply because he was supposed to be the "god of this world"—the 
creative Demiurge (also according to the Gnostics!)—who was 
therefore highly potent in workings designed to cause changes to 
occur in this world —the Kingdom. The meaning of IAO and the 
orthodox theological interpretation of Yahweh are therefore in¬ 
compatible. 

It is widely thought also that the Semitic high god was identi¬ 
fied by many Egyptians as their own god Set, who is also a god of 
storm and war. This was further enforced by the fact that Set was 
considered the “god of foreigners" and many Semitic and other for¬ 
eign invaders of Egypt identified their high god (Ba al or Yahweh) 
with Set. 

By invoking the power of LAO the Hermetic magician helps en¬ 
sure that the things being willed shall become manifest in the objec¬ 
tive universe inevitably and as a matter of “natural course"—because 
it is being channelled through the universal creative framework rep¬ 
resented by I AD. 

Moses Although the ancient and semi-mythical Hebrew 
prophet Moses was supposedly a historical man, he 
functions in Hermetic magic as a god or as a deified ma¬ 
gician—that is, as a daimon. As with the god of Moses, lad , the Her¬ 
metic magician secs nothing of the religious in him—only the 
magical. Moses is not a prophet, but a mighty worker of wonders 
who defeated the sorcerers of the pharaoh. As an inventor of writing, 
Moses is sometimes made the equivalent of Thoth. 
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Besides references to the gods and goddesses of the peoples of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean region, the old papyri contain many references to 
more exotic and mysterious deities. One who makes an occasional and 
dramatic appearance is Mithras. Mithras is a god of ultimately Iranian 
origin. But his cult was not Gnostic or dualistic. Because his cult was in 
many respects identical to that of the Iranian Magians (or magus), from 
whom the term mageia was derived, the figure of Mithras became im¬ 
portant in the purely pragmatic and functional pantheon of the Her¬ 
metic magicians of the first few centuries after the time of Jesus. 

Certain other entities treated as gods have their origins in ab¬ 
stract magical constructions with their roots in Gnostic thought. 
One of the most often seen is ABRASAX (also spelled ABRAXAS). 
The spelling is irrelevant because this is nothing other than a numer¬ 
ical formula of the expanse of the heavenly orb—the Horos 
('Opoq)—the sum of the numerical values of the letters in the name 
is 365—the number of degrees in the astronomical circle, and the 
perfect number of days in a year. Another abstract cosmological god 
is Ai6n (Aitov). The word means “Age"—an enormous expanse of 
time—but also refers to the encirclements of the cosmos by succes¬ 
sive aions. as we saw in chapter 3 on cosmology. 

Other abstract ideas unknown in the Greek pantheon such as 
Ananke (AvavyKlj), which simply means necessity or compulsion, 
or Tychc (Tux»l). meaning good fortune, are divinized and addressed 
as goddesses. This process of divinization of abstract principles repre¬ 
sents a magical approach to some of the same questions wrestled with 
by philosophers. Whereas for the religious practitioner, gods and 
goddesses arc intermediaries betw’een the world of humanity and the 
realm of the perfect and permanent archetypes or ideas such as Love, 
Truth. Beauty, and Justice, philosophers attempt to understand these 
things directly with their own intellects, while magicians try to exer¬ 
cise these principles by means of their own wills. 

Jesus, the King The best documented example of such a ma¬ 
gician is Jesus the Naassarcne (that is, the Ser¬ 
pentine). Although those who wrote and used 
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the magical papyri were not Christian in any orthodox or generally 
accepted sense, occasionally they might call on the name of Jesus for 
purely pragmatic ends—just as they called on ^ahwch f A id). By the 
time the papyri were recorded, the name of Jesus was being widely 
used as a magical u>ord by Christians and non-Christians alike. He 
was a famous holy man or magician known to have been executed as 
a criminal. Using the name or power (Gk. buvaptq) of any executed 
criminal was magically powerful—how much more so it that of an 
executed mugoi 

The donkey or ass is an animal closely associated with Jesus. In 
what might teem to be an ironic twist, in the cultural context of the 
Hermetic magical literature, the donkey or ass is identified with the 
god-form Set-Typhon—by this time a god of evil in Hclleno-Egyp- 
tian mythology. So for some Hermetic magicians Jesus had already 
been identified with Set-Typhon. It is possible he was considered a 
“son" of this god. We know that the Hebrew god Yah(weh) is repre¬ 
sented in Hellenic manuscripts as lad, who was identified with Set- 
Typhon by the Egyptians themselves. This seems right enough since 
Set was the “god of foreigners" among the highly xenophobic Egyp¬ 
tians and the Jews were perhaps the largest foreign population in 
Egypt. Besides, the Egyptian (Coptic) word for donkey happens to 
be to or eio —which sounded much like the Hellenic representation 
of the Yah — lad. Gospel evidence pointing to this constellation of 
symbols includes the story that Jesus rode into Jerusalem on a don¬ 
key which he instructed his disciples to steal from the city (Ml. 
21:1-7). 

This unexpected complex of symbols can also be found in the 
early Christian use of the sign of the fish, 0< . This is also dearly the 
sign of the first letter of the Greek alphabets but the fish is also a sign 
of the god Set-Typhon. The magical papyri often emphasize the 
common Egyptian tabu against eating fish, because fish are thought 
to be Typhonian. But for a Typhonian initiate, the eating of fish 
would be sacred and empowering. This is an idea Jesus would have 
acquired during his magical training in Egypt. 


For the most pan, the magicians would try ro convince the power of 
a god to work for them, while the daimon would be something they 
would eventually try to absorb and make their own to work with at 
will. By this process a magician could become “a son of a god”— 
which is what Jesus the magos seems to have done. He and his 
dainfon became one. The magicians arc united with their own per¬ 
sonal daimons. What they will the daimbns will—and the will of 
daimons can make things happen in the Kingdom. 

Likewise, a daimon can also be seen as a demigod—an inde¬ 
pendent, relatively immortal and powerful entity, but not as power¬ 
ful as the great gods of the official national cults. In Roman 
terminology an entity similar to the daimon was the genius —a famil¬ 
iar spirit inherited along genetic lines in the family or gens. 

Daimons are in and of themselves neither good nor evil. They 
arc rather like humans that way. Their characteristics arc. however, 
much more fixed and permanent than those of humans, who tend to 
manifest a number of differing character traits at any given moment. 
The magical papyri mention two major classes of daimons—the 
agathodaimones (good-daimons) and the kakodaimonet (cvil- 
daimons). The good ones arc used for beneficent purposes, while the 
evil ones arc employed to effect maleficent ends. But more often 
daimons are mentioned in a neutral sense—as demigods worthy of 
respect and worship. 

Angels on the other hand arc quite different from daimons. The 
chief difference between them lies in the fact that the angel is not in¬ 
dependent. It is the mere messenger . or “active principle," of a greater 
god. It is only folly useful to the magician if the magician has some 
measure of control over the god or goddess from whom it is sent. Of 
course, one god-form famous for the number of angels he has around 
him is Yahwch—the creator-god of this, the natural world. For ex¬ 
ample. the names of the three archangels of the god, Michael, 
Gabrid. and Raphicl are all found in the texts of the old papyri. 

A single entity might be called a god, an angel, or a daimon be¬ 
cause often from an operative, practical perspective these terms might 
be seen to be equivalent. Also one entity might in fact be all three— 
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having attained godhood after first having been a daimon who at¬ 
tached itself to the will of another god for a time, having begun its 
existence as a human soul {psyche). 

From this elementary presentation of the theology and dai- 
monology of the magical papyri certain principles of the eclectic use 
of the relevant pantheons should be apparent. The ability to be eclec¬ 
tic in any effective way must be based on a deep level of understand¬ 
ing of the core principles that the gods and goddesses of various 
pantheons represent. It is not based on arbitrary choices predicated 
on questions of style or fashion. Eclecticism based on superficial im¬ 
ages and misunderstanding is doomed to be simply impotent. 




Go&tela, Magbia 

AND ThBOURQIA 


The term “magic has been associated with techniques of sleight of 
hand trickery as well as notions of “evil'’—when it is put side by side 
with “religion.” As we will also see in chapter 12, this distinction be¬ 
tween magic and religion, while sometimes useful, is often invoked 
hypocritically by those who think their spiritual technology is 
“good,” and therefore “religious,” while those of other people is 
evil, and therefore magic. 

The ancients were closer to true magic than we are today. This 
becomes very clear when we look at how many terms they had for 
magical operations—each seemingly with its own technical differ¬ 
ence. In order to practice Hermetic Magic, you must understand it. 
To understand it you must study and learn by experience what it re¬ 
ally means. 

The Hermetic magician is not obsessed with ideas of “good” 
and “evil" the way, for example, a Zoroastrian, Jewish, Islamic, or 
Christian one might be—the Hermetic magician is focused on initi¬ 
ation, self-development, if you will, and on obtaining results. The 
Hermetic magician is a pragmatic magician. 

In other words, none of the types of magic discussed here is “off 
limits” to true Hermetic magicians. They may use one kind of oper¬ 
ation for one kind of effect, and another type of operation for an¬ 
other. Also, magicians must gauge their own abilities and powers at 
any given moment and use the best kind of technique within their 
powers at that moment. 

The three kinds of magic most often seen in the ancient 
sources are: yoiyceia (goeteia), payeict (mageia) and Geoupytot 
(theurgy). 
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Goeteia 

Gorttia is the "lowest” of the three forms—not in any “moral" 
sense—but simply because it is the easiest to perform successfully. 
Gorteia is often referred to as “mere trickery." or the art of jugglers. 
Well, such things arc even used in the most noble and philosophical 
schools. The Buddhist tantric, for example, might use such illusion- 
ary tricks as a major teaching tool to demonstrate to those who can 
understand that all of sensory existence can be seen as illusory. Teach¬ 
ers who present half or partial truths when conveying complex data 
to a student are engaging in such goeteia —and such teaching tech¬ 
niques are absolutely necessary for success. 

But in essence goeteia is in fact what most people practice as 
“magic" today. With goetetd the sorcerer, or goes, uses dements in the ob¬ 
jective universe to affect the will generated in his own subjective uni¬ 
verse. Gods, goddesses, angels, or daimons, or even material magical 
substances (such as herbs, sacrifices, and so on) are called upon or used 
to do the will of the sorcerer. Each time the goes wishes to have a magi¬ 
cal effect on the objective or subjective universe, he or she must engage 
the formula and do the magical operation particular to that effect. Most 
of the workings in this book arc therefore, technically speaking, goeteia. 
Most Western occultism has practiced what is cssentially^orrew. 


Mageia 

Although to the non-initiate, to the outsider, works of goeteia and 
works of mageia may sometimes appear the same, they arc in fact 
quite different. The magician, or ntagos, is one who has attained a cer¬ 
tain ievd of personal initiation which causes him or her to act on a di¬ 
vine levd. The magos docs not ask gods to do things for him or her. or 
use substances to create wondrous effects—he or she acts directly 
(usually through signs or words of power) from his or her subjective 
universe upon the objective universe. This is usually not put in terms 
of the magician "commanding" a god, but rather as “having" such a 
god as an indistinguishable part of himself or herself. He is said at that 
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point to have become the “son of (a) god"—he or she has been 
adopted by the god and elevated to a divine stature while still in life. 

Another term used in ancient times that conveyed some of the 
same meaning as mageia was thaumarurgy (Gk. Oauputoupyia), 
which generally means “wonder-working." Wonders arc worked by 
means of the will of the magician without the necessity of interven¬ 
ing gods, angels, or daimonions. 

The term mageia is. of course, derived from the name of the 
priest-class, and/or particular sect of Iranian origin. By the early years 
of the present era. this sect was widespread beyond the borders of 
Persia or Iran proper and into the lands that arc present-day Turkey. 
Iraq, and Syria. It was members of this sect, the Magoi. or Magi, that 
the Gospels say visited the infant Jesus. Perhaps this was but the first 
sign of his future development as a magos. 

The practice of mageia extended well beyond the confines of the 
Magian sect and. especially in those schools free of the particular the¬ 
ology of the Magians, it developed into the forms we see in the Her¬ 
metic papyri. In the Hermetic school the magician is free to do his 
own will, constrained only by the conrents of his own psyche. 

With time the term mageia began to fall into disrepute, so that 
it eventually became synonymous with goeteia. As this was happen¬ 
ing, the philosophical schools of the early centuries of the era were 
growing, and within them there was some interest in mageia. 


Theourgia 

Theurgy is a term coined by the philosophical writer juiianus. a Hel- 
lenized Chaldean, living in the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(161—180 C.E.). But theurgy wras not. and is not. merely another 
word for “magic." Literally the term means “divine-work." In his £n- 
neads (IV.4.26) the Nco-Platonist Plotinus says of theurgy that it de¬ 
pends on "the sympathy of enchained forces." Theurgy must work 

‘'Plotinus, The Enneadi. Stephen MacKenna. tram. (London: Penguin, 1991. and 
Burdette. NY: Lmon, 1992), p. 310. 
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in harmony with the gods, in harmony with the laws of the objective 
universe, or at least with the characteristics of the powerful subjective 
universes that surround the theurgist, and that are called gods, angels, 
daimons, and so on. 

In a way, theurgy has more in common with goeteia than with 
mageia. The theurgist must take much that is in the macrocosm out¬ 
side himself into account when designing and executing his opera¬ 
tions; the goes too must discover the minute details of the entities and 
substances he is going to work with before his magic will work. What 
makes theurgy unique is its concern with being “philosophically cor¬ 
rect”—and harmonious with nature—rather than just being effective 
and powerful. Mageia is also concerned with the discovery of philo¬ 
sophical truth—but truth of a far more subjective kind, rooted not in 
nature but in consciousness, not in physis but in psyche. The Hermetic 
magic recorded in the Greek papyri preserves the purest strain of the 
highly individualistic tradition of Western mageia. 


Magical Writing Systems 


Historically, systems of writing have been important to many schools 
of magical practice. The magical papyri, especially those written in 
Greek, sometimes contain references to the numbers of letters in a 
given formula or give precise information about the pronunciation of 
these formulas. The act of writing and the written (as well as spoken) 
word are essential to the Hermetic tradition. Three writing systems 
are important to the ancient Hermetic tradition of magical commu¬ 
nication—the Egyptian (which is preserved in three forms: hiero¬ 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic), the Greek, and the Coptic. All three 
systems are used in the Hermetic magical papyri. The Semitic writ¬ 
ing system, which was to become so important later in the western 
magical tradition, was relatively unimportant in the early Hermetic 
system. But because of its indirect influence it is presented and dis¬ 
cussed in a basic way in Appendix G. 

Scripts or writing systems have been involved with magical 
practice from the beginning. Some systems of writing appear to have 
been created from a magical or religious impetus from the beginning. 
Examples of this would be the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the He¬ 
brew alef-bet as well as the Germanic runes and the Celtic ogham. 
We can tell this was the case because all of these systems have huge 
amounts of lore attached to the written characters—both individu¬ 
ally and collectively. In such systems the names of the characters typ¬ 
ically have some definite meaning in the language the characters arc 
designed to represent. In Hebrew, for example, alef means “an ox,” 
bet means “a house," gimel means “a camel" (or “a rope”), and so on. 
Writing itself was fully incorporated into tradition from the very 
dawn of literacy in such cultures. 

There is another approach to sacred writing systems, however. 
Originally some seem to have been created on a purely practical or 
pragmatic basis, and only later acquiring religious or magical conno¬ 
tations. This is the case with the Greek alphabeta as well as the Latin 
ABC. This is clear because the lore built up around the letters only 
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comes ar a later date, and the names of the characters have no special 
esoteric meanings: they are just mnemonic formulas such as alpha , 
beta, gamma —none of which have any intrinsic meaning in the Greek 
language. (They arc sound-imitations of the Phoenician letter-names.) 

But this latter group of systems has one advantage over the for¬ 
mer: the early practical phase opened the system up to abstract and 
divergent elements that the tradition-bound systems resisted. The 
greatest examples of this are found with the Greek alphabets The 
Greeks, for purely practical reasons, began to write the vowels that 
their Semitic models had left unwritten. A system with no vowels 
would be relatively more difficult to read and learn to write. Thus the 
craft of writing was better preserved among professional scribes and 
priests. Reading such a system—wld bnmr dffclt thn rdng ths wrds 
ff spkrs 'f 'nglsh. But the Greeks simply and practically used charac¬ 
ters to spell out words just as they sounded. New vowel characters 
were added to the system and so merchants and shopkeepers could 
learn to read and write and use the new skill in their day-to-day af¬ 
fairs. 

This practical Greek innovation took place sometime during 
the eighth century B.C.E. Merchants and shopkeepers deal quite a bit 
with numbers, so the Greeks also came up with the idea of using the 
same characters they used to write words for arithmetic as well. This 
aspect of the esoteric lore is covered in the section starting on page 
115. Here I just w*ant to point out that the invention of a practical, 
easy-to-lcarn system of mathematical figures, making use of the 
same characters as used for w'riting words, was the gateway to the 
possibility of interpreting written texts according to numerological 
symbology. 

The Hebrews borrowed the idea of using letters for numbers as 
early as the second century B.C.E. Many of the oldest manuscripts of 
the Old Testament have the chapters and verses enumerated with 
Greek letters, not Hebrew ones! 

Something should also be said about the distinction between a 
language and a writing system. A writing system or script can be used 
to represent an infinite number of human languages—as the Roman 
alphabet is now used to write languages from English to Japanese 
(Romanji), and from Italian to Xuasa. Theoretically, you could write 


Chinese in Egyptian hieroglyphics, as awkward as that might be. The 
Egyptian language is to be distinguished from the hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing system. In fact Coptic is really a dialect of Egyptian written in a 
modified Greek alphabeta. Languages exist apart from the graphic 
systems used to represent them. But when they do come to be writ¬ 
ten, languages arc seen in a new. more objective sense. The way in 
which language works is mysterious. Writing systems help to objec¬ 
tify this mystery and make it more operational. 


The Egyptian Systems 

The Egyptian language itself is best described as Hamito-Semitic— 
from its earliest stages it shows itself to be a mixture of the type of 
language spoken in northeastern Africa (Hamitic) and that of the 
Semites (c.g. later Hebrew, Akkadian. Arabic). The language was 
written in hieroglyphics from the beginning of Egyptian history. The 
term “hieroglyphic" is a Greek one meaning “priestly writing." This 
system usually required that it be carved carefully into stone, wood or 
other hard surfaces or just as meticulously painted on flat surfaces. By 
about 2600 B.cx. an abbreviated version of hieroglyphics had been 
developed for writing with pen and ink on papyrus. This type of 
writing is called hieratic—or “priestly." Much later, sometime be¬ 
tween 900 and 650 B.C.E., an even more abbreviated system was de¬ 
vised called demotic—or “popular." 

All of these systems were merely versions of each other. Their 
internal structures were the same. None of them was a form of “pic¬ 
ture writing" as is sometimes assumed. There is a phonetic system of 
24 sounds. (Sec Table 1 on p. 108.) Vowels were not written, only 
consonants. So-called determinatives were often appended to words 
to indicate to which part of speech or category of meaning the word 
belonged. Such determinatives have no sound-value. For example, 
the image of a papyrus roll c±i3 determines that the w-ord it is ap¬ 
pended to is an “abstract idea.” So ex is phonetically ht (sec Table 
1 on p. 108 for sound values), and the indicates abstraction. 

Therefore ht means “an abstract thing." Note that there is no vowel 
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Table 1. The System of Egyptian Phonemes. 


Number 

Hieroglyphic 

Hieratic 

Demotic 

Phonetic 

Value 

Meaning 

1 

& 

L 

U 

a (=3) father 

cagle/vulturc 

2 


t 

1 

X ruby 

reed 

3 

—• 

— 

♦ 

a car 

arm and hand 

4 

* 

L 

3 

W tQfl 

chick 

5 

J j 

C 

iL 

b boot 

lc g 

6 

0 

u 


p pool 

box 

7 


/ 


f feel 

horned viper 

8 

k 

J 

3 

m moon 

owl 

9 

—*» 


- 

n noon 

water 

10 

<=> 


# 

r tight 

mouth 

11 

ra 

d 


h b»t 

courtyard 

12 

i 

1 

r 

h ha! 

wick (flax) 

13 

• 

<b 

tj 

h losb 

disk/placenta 

14 


-a 

—i 

h huge 

club 

15 

p 


i 

s $aw 

folded cloth 

16 



-X- 

M 

door-bolt 

17 

03 

p» 

X 

S show 

pool 

18 

A 

X 

JL_ 

k queen 

hill 

19 

O* 

N 

— 

k basket 

basket 

20 

S 

1L 


g g° 

jar stand 

21 

O 

tm 

L 

t lap 

loaf 

22 


** 

U 

i church 

tether rope 

23 


-A 

<— 

d dog 

hand 

24 


r 

< 

d adjust 

snake 


sound indicated in the example just given. The vowels must be re¬ 
constructed from information provided by Coptic. We can never be 
sure of just how ancient Egyptian was actually pronounced. 

Hieroglyphics also contain ideograms. These arc single signs 

representing whole words. For example, $ can stand for bpr( u to be- 

come; be”). This could also be written □ W . Notice that in this 
second form we can discern the phonetic signs © + a + o ( hpr ) as 
well as the ideogram and abstract determinative—and all the ele¬ 
ments are combined not in a linear or “logical” way but in a way 
guided by balance and symmetry of form. 

There are several things about hieroglyphics that should be ob¬ 
vious. First they were (and are) difficult to learn—special hieratic 
training was necessary. This ensured that the art of writing—and its 
powers—would remain property of the priesthood. Another obvious 
factor is the importance of writing to religion and magic. Lan¬ 
guage—the word -—has special power in Egyptian magic and religion. 

This last point indicates a tremendous shortcoming of the 
Egyptian writing systems (hieroglyphic, hieratic, or demotic) for those 
who would attempt to revive old Egyptian forms of magic. From the 
written forms we can simply never know exactly how the words were 
pronounced, because the vowels are missing. It is these very vowels 
which are later shown in the Hermetic tradition to be the backbone of 
verbal magic, that we call phonosophy or operative phonology. We 
can guess that the science of the vowels was both known to and prac¬ 
ticed by the ancient Egyptian hieratic magicians—and it is precisely 
because of the power these sounds had that they were kept secret and 
unwritten. When the last member of the Egyptian priesthood died, 
the secrets of their vocal magic would seem to have died with him. 

Another aspect of ancient Egyptian religious and magical lore 
lost to us is the esoteric significance of the 24 phonetic signs. No an¬ 
cient work survives that indicates their hidden meanings, but the con¬ 
nections between them and the Crcto-Scmitic system are obvious. 
(See Appendix G.) Several of the 24 Egyptian phonemes correspond 
to some extent with the meanings of the Creto-Scmitic, and hence to 
the Hebraic system of letters as shown in Table 2 on page 110. Other, 
deeper correspondences can be found by those who look. 
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Tabic 2. Correspondences between Egyptian Phonemes and Hebrew. 



The Greek System 

The Greeks did not begin to write until around the 14th century 
B.C.E. It is from this time that the Myccncan inscriptions can be 
dated. But this system died out in subsequent centuries. Fhe writing 
system used in the Greek magical papyri, that of the familiar 24 let¬ 
ter alphabet** was not developed until around 750 B.C.E. This was ul¬ 
timately based on the Phoenician writing system. But its 
development was one more in a succession of bold cultural innova¬ 
tions instituted by the Greeks during the first millennium B.c.E. 
Their alphabeta system is innovative because it is totally phonetic. It is 
spelled as it sounds. All sounds, the vowels included, could be repre¬ 
sented by Greek letters. This is of tremendous importance to us as 
the sacred i>ocrs magicae could now be written down so that we can 
know exactly how to pronounce them today. In the original papyri 
from which the magical operations in this book arc taken, not only 
arc the Greek words written in Greek letters, but so too are Egyptian 
or Coptic and Hebrew words and phrases. As opposed to the purely 
Egyptian tradition preserved in hieratic or demotic material, the 
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Table 3. The System of Greek ITOIXEIA. 


(X 

(3 

Y 

S 

t 


l 

V 

6 

alpha 

beta 

gommo 

delta 

epsilon 


rela 

eta 

theta 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

l 

K 

l 

A 

1/ 

£ 

o 

V 


■oto 

kappa 

lambda 

mu 

nu 

si 

ormcron 

p* 


10 

20 

30 

40 

so 

60 

70 

80 


P 

c 

7 

V 

f 

X 

V 

< 4 ) 


rtK> 

u gma 

too 

vpsion 

phi 

CtVl 

P» 

omega 


100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 



Greek tradition has been recorded in written form—to be revivified 
by magicians today. 

For inscriptions the Greeks used capital letters, but for writing 
on papyrus cursive versions were developed. Most esoteric specula¬ 
tion and lore is based on the shapes of the capitals, although magi¬ 
cally the cursive signs carry just as much force as the capitals. This is 
understandable since the Greek esoteric tradition surrounding the 
letters came along as a part of the development of philosophy and 
through contact with the more anciently literate peoples of Babylon 
and Egypt, lo the Greeks their letters were more purely abstract signs 
for abstract principles than anything rooted in an ideogrammic or 
ideographic tradition. But by the time the Greco-Egyptian magical 
papyri were written down, there was a complete system of Greek cs- 
oterica embodied in their letters or stoicheia (elements) as they called 
them. Appendix E demonstrates how to w rite the Greek letters prop¬ 
erly. in an aesthetic and powerful way. 

The Greeks adapted the Semitic letter-names as virtually arbi¬ 


trary names. As opposed to the Semitic letters or Celtic oghams or 
Germanic runes, the Greek letter-names have no natural meanings. 
They do however, contain mysteries. In the section on Stoicheia. 

E isc mysteries arc explored in depth. Now it is only important to 
demand the external body of the rradition. 

The purely numerical F ( digamma ) has the value of 6 but is not 
rt of the codified system of the 24 stoicheia. Similarly the sign 9 is 
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used for 90 and for 900 in numerical computations. Most of the 
names of the Greek letters have no intrinsic meaning. I he ones that 
do have such down to earth meanings as: o-mikron , “little O, or o- 
“big O." More detailed instruction on how to pronounce the 

letters in Greek are provided in Appendix F. 

On this exoteric base, the Greeks built up an elaborate and ex¬ 
tremely complex set of teachings from various philosophical 
schools. It is as though practical innovation had unlocked a deeper 
esoteric potential based on abstract thought and mathematical 
models. 


The Coptic System 

The Coptic language is actually a dialect of the language spoken by 
the ancient Egyptians. It died out as a living language by the 17th 
century but continued in use for ritual purposes in the Coptic 
Church. It was able to isolate itself and survive as long as it did be¬ 
cause it was the language of Christian sects in Egypt—some ot them 
Gnostic—which remained apart from the Roman and subsequent 
Arabizing Islamic influences. As discussed in the earlier chapters of 
this book, there was. however, an obviously close relationship be¬ 
tween the Hellenistic and Coptic societies in Egypt at the time the 
magical papyri were written. Coptic uses a modified Greek alphabeta 
(and so represents the vowel sounds). Coptic words and words writ¬ 
ten in the Coptic alphabeta arc regularly found in the magical papyri, 
and there is a parallel tradition of Coptic magical papyri. I he writers 
of the papyri knew how to read and write Egyptian in both demotic 
and Coptic scripts, although their preferred language seems to have 
been Greek. There were close cultural ties between the Coptic speak¬ 
ers and the Egyptian Hellenics. This is shown by the famous “Nag 
Hammadi Library"—a group of Gnostic texts discovered in 1945 in 
Egypt some sixty miles from Luxor. These arc written in Coptic but 
experts agree that they were translated from originally Greek texts. 
They were probably buried around 400 C.F.. to save them from or¬ 
thodox Christian persecutors. 


Table 4. The Coptic System. 


Number 

Coptic 

Nubian 

Name 

Phonetic 

Value 

Numerical 

Value 

1 

X 


alpha 

a 

1 

2 

ft 

& 

beta 

b 

2 

3 

r 

«• 

gamma 

8 

3 

4 

▲ 


dalda 

a 

4 

5 

6 

c 

ei 

e 

5 

6 

Z 

l 

zeta 

z 

7 

7 

H 

H 

beta 

e 

8 

8 

e 

♦ 

theta 

t ♦ h 

9 

9 

i 

1 

iota 

i 

10 

10 

K 

K 

kappa 

k 

20 

11 

X 

7i 

lauda 

1 

30 

12 

H 

JU 

mi 

m 

40 

13 

M 

n 

ni 

n 

50 

14 

X 


si 

X 

60 

15 

o 

o 

ou 

o 

70 

16 

n 

n 

P« 

p 

80 

17 

f 

P 

ro 

r 

100 

18 

c 

c 

simma 

s 

200 

19 

T 

T 

tau 

t 

300 

20 

Y 

T 

he 

u 

400 

21 

4> 

* 

ph. 

p ♦ h 

500 

22 

X 

X 

khi 

kh 

600 

23 

* 

* 

psi 

P* 

700 

24 

U> 

ui 

o 

o 

800 

25 


m 

shai 

sh 


26 

M 


fat 

f 

90 

27 

b 

z 

hon 

h 


28 

X 


djand|j 

i 


29 

€ 


chima 

eh 


30 

t 


ti 

11 i 
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Magically the Coptic alpbabeta is especially important because 
although it is used to represent Egyptian sounds the vowels arc also 
written—which allows us to hear the vowel sounds in the operative 
voces magicae. Surely also the Coptic, that is Egyptian, pronunciation 
of the letters must have had a tremendous influence on the perfor¬ 
mance of the voces magicae zs reflected in the magical papyri. Coptic 
is written cither in the Coptic style or in a variant, more cursive, Nu¬ 
bian style, as shown in Table 4 on p. 113. 

Learning how to read and write the characters of strange alpha¬ 
bets has always been an arcane fascination. Mysteriously such activity 
has its practical benefits. It strengthens the memory and makes the 
mind more agile and facile at processing data in new ways. There is 
also a great deal of lore and magical wisdom encoded in many sys¬ 
tems of writing. This type of teaching is explored for the Greek sys¬ 
tem on page 110. The decoding of this wisdom is the equivalent of 
magical initiation. This comes not by believing what you arc taught 
about a system but by discovering for yourself some of the intrinsic 
meaning concealed and encoded within the structures and substruc¬ 
tures of the system. This process can be undertaken with Hebrew let¬ 
ters—about which the surviving literature is most vast—or the Greek 
stoicheia, or even Celtic ogham or Germanic runes. 

Understanding the sounds the letters represent is an important 
part of your exploration. This is essential to practical work in operant 
phonology. In order to pronounce the phonic magical formulas cor¬ 
rectly you must know how each letter and letter combination is spo¬ 
ken. (This is covered in more detail in Appendix F.) But beyond this 
the Hermetic magician should be familiar with the way the writing of 
each letter feels and looks after it has been correctly executed on paper, 
papyrus, or in carvings. 


The Science 

OF THE STOICHBIA 


The Greeks call the letters of their alphabet stoicheia, elements, which 
is suggestive of the way in which they were thought to describe the 
building blocks of the kosmos as w'cl! as act as a blueprint for the 
modification or alteration of the order of the world through mageia. 
The world is said to consist of 24 essential elements, or stoicheia, each 
of which finds manifestation in the 24 letters of the alphabet as be¬ 
queathed to humankind by Hermes. The science of these elements 
can be classified according to four levels of knowledge the magician 
might have concerning them: the)' are expressed as shapes, sounds, 
meanings and numbers. 

Hermetic magicians will first seek to discover the meanings hid¬ 
den within each of the elements, and then experimentally implement 
those elements to modify or influence the subjective and objective 
universes in a meaningful way. Magic is communication. We com¬ 
municate along natural channels using natural (physical) manifesta¬ 
tions of the stoicheia. By the same token we may communicate in a 
non-natural or psychic way with the non-natural aspects of those 
same stoicheia. There are both natural and non-natural aspects to all 
four levels of meaning the stoicheia possess. 


The Esoteric Studv of Letters 

w 

Many readers of this book will already be familiar with the mystical 
and magical speculations surrounding the Hebrew letters in the sys¬ 
tem of Hebrew mysticism popularly called the Kabbalah. These tra¬ 
ditions and those of the Hermetics are closely related, both in type 
and in historic terms. In fact, it was surely through Hellenistic mys¬ 
ticism that the Hebrews further imbued their already magical writing 
system with numerically mysto-magical significance. This is wit¬ 
nessed by the fact that the technique of adding up the total numeri- 
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cal value of a word is called "gematria," which Gershom Scholcm 
cites as being derived from the Greek geometria (“measurement of the 
world"), or alternatively from the Greek formula “gamma = tna (“T" 
= “3").'*’ Another major method of Kabbalistic work with letters is 
called notarikon, which is derived from the Latin word notaricum, 
"acrostics." However, it must also be said that innovations and em¬ 
bellishments of the system made by Hebrew Kabbalists over the cen¬ 
turies were later borrowed by the latter-day medieval and Renaissance 
Hermeticists. 

Theory The basic premise of the esoteric study of “letters" is 
that there is a hidden affinity between and among the 
various aspects—shapes, sounds, meanings, and num¬ 
bers—and that this affinity extends from the realm of Being or real¬ 
ity (the realm of the God) from which it emanates to the terrestrial 
realm of Nature. Each “letter" is a true symbol of a higher principle. 
That is. it is not a mere arbitrary sign of a principle, but is in fact an 
essential part, or manifestation, of it. 

If the Icosmos was created by means of the Word (an idea com¬ 
mon to Egyptian, Judaic, and Indo-European traditions) then the 
“letters of the word(s)" are indeed the elements of the cosmic ordering. 
By consciously absorbing the patterns inherent in the system of let¬ 
ters (elements) the magician will have the divine meta-grammar to be 
able to create effects in the objective and subjective universes just as 
the gods do. 

Knowledge of the esoteric lore of the alphabeta allows the magi¬ 
cian to understand the workings of other magicians, as well as pro¬ 
vides a blueprint for effective magical operations. A total map of the 
four aspects of a stoichion . in this case the alpha, might appear as 
shown in figure 11. 

Number is over all and the highest of the aspects because it is 
nearest to deity in its abstract quality. Number comes the closest to 
describing the element in its purest form. Knowledge of the numer¬ 
ical science, or arithmosophy, is primary because the ancient Hcr- 
mctics, with the Pythagoreans, thought of number as the root 

"’(iershom Scholcm. KabbaLth (New York: Meridian, 1974), pp. 337-343. 
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Meaning 

Figure 11. The Four Aspects of a Stoichion. 

(arche) of all things. In this they have been proven correct when it 
comes to the manifestation stage of existence. Every manifest thing 
can be quantified on many levels, from its dimensional measure¬ 
ments to the atomic number of the physical elements that make it 
up. If we “have the numbers” on something we can create or recre¬ 
ate it in the physical world—we ourselves can cause that thing to 
manifest, remanifest, or even “dismanifest." If this is true in the 
world of five senses and three dimensions, how much more true is it 
in the more subtle realms? 

The shape and sound of a stoichion exist on the same level and 
give physical manifestation to the clement. These are what the 
senses can both "see" and “hear" of the manifestation of the cle¬ 
ment in question. For practical reasons these arc the most potent 
magical tools for the implementation of the powers of the stoicheia. 
Most of what we see in the historical record oi Hermetic magic as 
recorded in the magical papyri involves the use of the elements on 
this level—by writing out formulas and/or uttering them. It would 
be a misunderstanding to think that the shape and sound arc merely 
physical manifestations, however. The physical phenomena are in 
fact reflections of corresponding higher, more subtle principles 
which arc numinous and supernal. Beyond the physical stoicheia are 
the stoicheia spermatikon —the “seed-elements.’ Realization of the 
seed-elements comes through experience of the totality of the stoi¬ 
chion. 

The meaning of a stoichion is by far the most complex aspect— 
because it is so manifold and multilevelcd. But ultimately it is the 
meaning that is the most important aspect for working Hermetic 
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magicians. It is the meaning they seek most of all, and it is through 
the meaning that the keys to operating with stoicheia are to be dis¬ 
covered. 

The Hebrew In no other cultural group has the esoteric study 
Tradition °f letters been better cultivated and preserved 

than among the Jews. Surely they must have in¬ 
herited religious and magical lore concerning the letters, or 'otiyyot 
(signs), from their neighboring Semitic sources, but that only ac¬ 
counts for a portion of the surviving lore in the Hebrew tradition. A 
great deal of it has obviously been borrowed from Hellenistic sources. 
This is noted by Gershom Scholcm in his book Kabbalah where he 
writes concerning the composition of the Sefer Yetzirab. “Some of the 
terms used in the book were apparently translated from Greek, in 
which the term stoicheia indicates both elements and letters: this usu¬ 
ally finds expression in the Hebrew term ’ otiyyotyesod (elemental let¬ 
ters), i.e. letters which arc also elements.” 1 

The Jewish philosopher and historian, Philo of Alexandria (30 
B.C.E.— 50 C.E.), wrote this concerning the Word in Hebrew theology: 
“(Moses) would say that the Intelligible World is nothing else than 
the Divine Logos engaged in the act of building the cosmos. . . 

Of course, this is a prime example of the entry of Neo-Platonic, Neo- 
Pythagorean, and Stoic philosophical ideas into Jewish theology 
through the Alexandrian, Hcllenizcd, branch of the culture. A sec¬ 
ond-century Jewish writer, Artapanus, even equated Moses and Her¬ 
mes, as both were characterized as the inventor of writing. 1 

In Hebrew the word for letter is 'ot, which also means “sign.” 
This could be a sign given by God or one addressed to God in ritual. 
It is the word used for signs and omens through which God made his 
will known to people. (By the way another word used in Hebrew for 
letter is siman, borrowed from the Greek serneion, sign.) 

1 Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah , p. 27. 

‘"See Philo’s On the Creation of the World, in The Works of Philo Judaeus, C.D. Yonyc. 
irans. (London: George Bell. 1855), pp. 6-7. 

’’For information on Artapanus, see Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermit (Princeton, 
NJ: University of Princeton Press, 1993), p. 23. 
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In the Jewish ideology of the letters, they are seen as the 
“twenty-two workers" used by God to construct the universe. There¬ 
fore, command over them gives the magician (or ba'althem —“master 
of the word”) an analogous power to alter the shape of events. 
Knowledge of them will allow the master to unlock the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God. 

As mentioned, there arc three principal ways to manipulate the 
’otiyyot for magical purposes: gematria (numerology), notarikon 
(acrostics), and temurah (permutations). In its simplest form gema¬ 
tria is the addition of the numerical values of the letters in a given 
word or phrase to arrive at a sum. This sum is the numerical signa¬ 
ture of the word—its essence in principle, its arche. Also, whatever 
words add up to the same value arc obviously identical in essence, de¬ 
spite whatever differences may appear on the surface in the sensible 
world. Notarikon is the practice of taking phrases and creating words 
out of them. Temurah is a method of encoding one word (or inter¬ 
preting it) through a system of letter substitutions. 

All of these methods only became extremely popular in Hebrew 
mysticism in the Middle Ages, although they were known at least 
from the time of the composition of the Sefer Yetzirah (perhaps as 
early as the second century C.E.), and it is likely long before that. 

As methods for interpretation of texts or the objectively philo¬ 
sophical elucidation of linguistic symbols these techniques may often 
appear ridiculous to some. This is because in the modern period, 
once they were dislodged from certain traditions and approached in 
an arbitrary fashion, all kinds of manipulations of the data became 
possible. It is likely that in the ancient traditions there were specific- 
uses of these techniques, not the least of which would have been op¬ 
erative in character. 

The Greek Tradition Although we are relatively less well in¬ 
formed about the mystical and magical 
uses of the Greek alphabeta , all evi¬ 
dence points to many of the well-preserved and cultivated Hebrew 
traditions involved in the use of the ’otyyot being borrowed from 
Greek practice. Therefore most of what is missing can be restored 
with some effort. 
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As noted earlier, the Greek tradition of magical and mystical 
speculations regarding the letters was not original to the system. In 
the very beginning of literacy among the Greeks the letters were used 
for purely practical and mundane ends. The early development of the 
numerical values was more for bills of sale or invoices than mystical 
speculation. But soon after its establishment the system became the 
object of magical and mystical insight. 

By calling the letters stoicheia (elements) the ancient Greeks 
revealed their magical—and even “scientific”—attitude toward 
them. An attitude that is somewhat different from the Hebrews 
who called their letters signs. An element is a building block of a 
larger whole, whereas a sign is mainly a medium for communica¬ 
tion between two entities (e.g. God and Human). The Hermetic 
combines these approaches for maximal operative and philosophi¬ 
cal use. 

The Greeks used a form of gematria, also called isopsephia in 
Greek, very similar to the one developed in the Hebrew tradition. 
The Greeks speculated deeply on the stoicheia —on the numbers they 
represented (or manifested), their sounds, their shapes, and ulti¬ 
mately their meanings. Even in modem times scientists have contin¬ 
ued to use Greek letters as designations for abstract principles of 
mathematics, physics, and other sciences. This is a tradition begun by 
the ancient Greeks themselves. 

Earlier 1 presented a reconstruction of the original cosmological 
schemata which later became known as the "Tree of Life" in the Kab- 
balistic tradition. At that point I noted that there are 24 connecting 
paths between the 10 spheres of being that emanate from the One. 
The 10 qualities, which arc the 10 numbers, studied and expounded 
by Pythagoras and others, arc connected in a network of elements on 
a secondary (cosmic) level as represented by the 24 letters of the 
Greek alphabeta. The abstract numbers are purely of the intelligible 
world whereas the letters (paths) arc extensions of the intelligible 
world into the sensible realm. They are the blueprint of the World 
Soul and the means of communication between the realm of the 
senses and the realm of the spirit. 

What I present in the following sections is based on this blue¬ 
print as expressed through the Greek stoicheia. The early Hermetic 
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tradition as we know it was almost exclusively expressed through the 
medium of the Greek language and alphabet. Therefore, it is by un¬ 
derstanding this system that we can come closest to grasping the 
basic principles of Hermetic practices in this area. 

The Mithraic Use of Of the several schools that con- 
the Greek Stoicheia tributed to the Hermetic understand¬ 
ing of the stoicheia . Mithraism is one 
of the most interesting and useful for us today. Mithraism swept 
into the west from Iran at the same time that the development of 
Hermeticism was ebbing. Although its roots are Iranian, it soon 
syncretized with the Greek modalities of thought and in turn with 
the Roman system. An examination of Mithraic doctrines con¬ 
cerning the alphabet reveals many arcana —including those con¬ 
nected with the symbols used in the system of images known as 
the Tarot—which would otherwise remain unknown until the late 
Middle Ages. 

In fact the Greek magical papvri contain many references to 
Mithras (Gk. MiGpou; or MeiGpeu;). Mithraism is a later develop¬ 
ment of Iranian religion being practiced at the time of the expansion 
of the Roman Empire to the borders of Persia (from the first century 
B.C.E.). This religion found a receptive public in the Roman army, 
where it developed into an all male warrior religion. These soldiers 
then disseminated the faith, along with all its magical features 
throughout the Empire (where it was syncretized with the Greco- 
Roman mystery religions). It was these Roman soldiers who built the 
numerous Mithraic temples to be found throughout the territories of 
the Roman Empire. 

Mithraism brought with it a whole body of lore and magical 
technology. It inherited this from Iranian religio-magical systems 
from which it sprang. This was tremendously influential in the for¬ 
mation of the Hermetic synthesis. As is wrll-known, the terms 
mageia and magas arc borrowings from the Iranian terminology. The 
terms probably were passed on from the Mithraic cult or one closely 
related to it. A priest in the cult was known as a magi in Iranian. It 
is presumably three such magus (pi.) who are said to have come to 
visit the Christ-Child guided by a “star.” 
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At some point in the early centuries C.E., a connection was 
forged between the letters of the Greek alphabeta and the lore of 
Mithraism. Curiously enough this Mithraic lore in turn seems to 
be an unmistakable link with the symbolism of the Tarot. Con¬ 
nections between various alphabetic systems and the Tarot have 
been the subject of speculation throughout the modern occult re¬ 
vival. Most, if not all. of this has centered on the Jewish Kabbalah 
and hence the Hebrew alef-bet. 

A Swedish scholar. Sigurd Agrell, who worked in the early 
part of this century, points out the well-known tact that the attri¬ 
bution of Hebrew letters to the Major Arcana of the Tarot is of rel¬ 
atively late date. This was first done in the late 18th or early 19th 
century. According to Agrell, however, the connection between the 
Tarot and an alphabet occurs first in the Greek cultural sphere, not 
the Hebrew.* 0 

Interestingly, the reduction from 24 to 22 letters for esoteric 
practice came not through Hebrew influence, as might be expected, 
but through Roman practice. At that time, the Latin alphabet con¬ 
sisted of 23 letters, but since “y" could not be used in initial posi¬ 
tion. it was not employed in Roman divinatory practice which 
depended on the use of the initial letters of words to form formulaic 
readings. This Latin 22-letter system then became the underlying 
one for later magical practice (to which the Hebrew was also added). 
We can not rule out the possibility that the Tarot symbolism was 
shaped by either the older Greek or by a kindred, perhaps even Iran¬ 
ian. system. 

Agrell uses the Greek alphabeta and its magico-mystical corre¬ 
spondences to explain the Tarot. Table 5 on p. 123 is a somewhat 
modified version of the one printed in Die pergamenische Zauber- 
tcheibe und das TarockspteL * ’ This reconstruction rearranges the 'Tarot 
order to agree with the esoteric meanings of the Greek letters in the 
Mithraic tradition. Agrell is of the opinion that the original Tarot 
order followed the system of Greek letters, but that it became altered 


'Sieurd Actell, Du turramenischt Zaubenchesbe und das Tarveksput (Lund: Gleet up. 
1936). pp. 60-61. 

Jl Sigurd Agrell. Du ptr^anunssthe Zaubfnchnbf und das Tartxkspul pp. 97-98. 


Table 5. 1 he Greek Alphabeta and Mithraic Correspondence*. 


Greek 

Name 

Number 

Arcanum (Esoteric 

Roman Name) 

Mithraic 

Meaning 

alpha 

1 

The Fool (Apis) 

the Bull 

beta 

2 

The Magician (Bacatus-Typhon) 

the Daimonic 

gamma 

3 

The Pnestess (Caelcs-Isis) 

the Divine 

delta 

4 

The Empress (Diana) 

4 Elements 

epsdon 

5 

The Emperor (Eon-Aeon) 

Aion 

reta 

7 

The Hierophant (Flamcn) 

Sacrifice 

<ta 

8 

The Lovers (Gaudturn) 

Joy. law 

theta 

9 

The Chariot (Hamaxa) 

Crystal-Heaven 

MU 

10 

Justice (lustitta) 

Ananke 

luppa 

20 

The Hermit (Kxonos) 

Kxonos. Death 

lambda 

30 

Wheel of Fortune (Libera) 

Plants 

mu 

40 

Strength (Magnitude 

Trees 

nu 

so 

The Hanged Man (Noxa) 

Hekate 

u 

60 

The Star (Stdlae) 

Scars 

o micron 

70 

The Sun (Victor-Unus) 

Sun 

p* 

80 

The Devil (Quirinus) 

Serapts-Mirhra* 

fho 

100 

The Moon (Trina) 

the Feminine 

sigma 

200 

Death (Orcus) 

Bearer of Dead 

uu 

300 

The World (Zodiacus) 

Human 

ypulon 

400 

Temperance (Pluvia) 

Water 

phi 

SOO 

Judgment (Xiphias) 

Phallus 

chi 

600 

_)__ 

Possessions 

pu 

700 

The Tower (Ruina) 

Zeus 

omega 

800 

_>_ 

Riches 
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when fused with the Roman tradition of 22 divinatory letters, xs out¬ 
lined above. Notice in Iablc 5 on p. 123 that each ot the esoteric 
names begins with a different letter in the Latin alphabet, and that if 
these are arranged in their traditional ABCDEFGHIXL.MNO- 
PORSTUXZ order, the traditional order of the Major Arcana of the 
Tarot is likewise revealed! These lew pages of lore are, I believe, suffi¬ 
cient to set a whole new course in the investigation of Tarot symbol¬ 
ism, as well as being a door to new understandings of Greco-Roman 
esoterica. 

From this material, we can suppose that the symbolism of the 
Tarot is ultimately based on a syncretized Irano-Hellenic model, not 
an originally Semito-Hcbraic one. Furthermore it points to the pos¬ 
sibility of there being an original 24 Major Arcana, not 22. This 
would cause the whole body of Tarot arcana, counting the Major and 
Minor Arcana together, to equal 80. not 78. 

As far as any connection between the Greek alphabet and the 
Tarot made through this Mithraic theory, it seems possible that 
(proto-)Tarot was indeed shaped hy this, or some related tradition. It 
is also worthy of note that the Gypsies, so often connected with the 
Tarot, arc actually of Central Asian origin (not Egyptian!). The lan¬ 
guage they speak, Romany, is closely related to the Iranian that must 
have been spoken by those original magus. I hesc facts strengthen the 
connection of the Romany people with the Tarot, while placing them 
in their true Indo-Iranian cultural sphere. 

Among academics in the 1970s and 1980s there developed a 
new theory of how magic works in traditional societies. 1 his is best 
described as a semiotic theory, which, briefly stated, means that mag¬ 
ical acts are seen as symbolic actions meant to communicate between 
realities. Symbolic acts performed in the mundane world will be re¬ 
ceived (and it is hoped acted upon in return) by a transmundanc 
world. Any act of communication is perhaps best understood as a lin¬ 
guistic act, and an elemental part of such an act hinges on the letters 
(sounds) used to make up the words, and ultimately the “sentences 
of that communication. 1 will return to the theoretical basis of magic 
in the section called “ Magical Theories. 


Operative Phonology: Names of Power 

The stoicheia are sounds. Sounds are vibrations in the air which may 
be heard by others—they are modulations in the atmosphere which 
can trigger changes in the objective universe or in subjective universes 
that might be sensitive to them. The One created the cosmos by 
means of the Word: the Logos. To the ancient Greek the idea of the 
Xoyoq was more than a mere “word.” It indicated a whole discourse 
of (often abstract) meaning, which could be encapsulated in a single, 
magically charged word of pou>er_ 

The science of sound, phonosophy, was well cultivated by the 
ancient Hermetic magicians. By means of the right pronunciation of 
the right sounds, in the right order, at the right time, by the right per¬ 
son, changes can be wrought in the universe. When we look at the 
verbal portions of the ancient operations in the magical papyri, we 
see two types of formulas. One is in “natural speech.” that is letters 
represent words which arc easily understood on a mundane level and 
represent more or less the speech that would be understood readily 
by other contemporary humans. The other type of formula is some¬ 
thing else. It is not readily understood by the non-initiated, or even 
by most human beings at all. It is a kind of speech known to the 
gods, the angels, and the daimons. It is ordinary practice in the old 
operations recorded in the papyri to shift back and forth between 
these two modes of communication. Common examples of shorter 
formulas or “names" of this kind are ABI-ANATHANALBA, 
ABRASAX. PAKERBkTH, or the most famous IAO. Sometimes 
words or names of this kind are extended into whole sentence-like 
formulas, or even into entire passages. As they arc written they arc 
meant to be performed vocally (as well as often written in some spe¬ 
cial way). 

Each sound is a certain type of vibratory modulation of the air in 
the environment. These vibratory rates can have, according to the an¬ 
cient Pythagoreans, specific effects on the atmosphere. For example, 
the Pythagoreans thought that to each of the planetar)' spheres sur¬ 
rounding the Earth a specific musical note was ascribed. This is the 
origin of our western scale of music with seven notes and an octave. 
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When magicians, with full attention and concentration, can 
perform the oxoixcta—can make or visualize the visible sign 
while perfectly performing the sound, and at the same moment 
fully realize the numerical quality and the semantic mcaning(s) of 
the “elements" in their souls—then the doors to perfection will 
open. 

The Greeks had a system for revealing the correspondences be¬ 
tween the stoicheia and their cosmic qualities, which is nowhere 
openly stated and has remained a quasi-secret. T"his system is broadly 
alluded to in a number of classical sources, is briefly mentioned by 
Agrippa at the end of Book I of his De occulta philoscphta . and is 
discussed at some length by Franz Domseiff in his landmark work on 
our subject, Dus Alphabet in Mystik undMagier' 

It is well-known that the Greeks ascribed the seven vowels to 
the seven planetary spheres. The question of whether alpha was the 
highest or the lowest sphere was open until the discovery of the orig¬ 
inal form of the Alexandrian “Tree of Life depicted in figure 1 on p. 
50, where it is made clear that alpha must be ascribed to the Moon, 
and omega to the sphere of Saturn. The 17 remaining letters are to be 
ascribed to the elements and to the 12 signs of the Zodiac—as per¬ 
haps also suggested by the “literal cosmology” outlined in the Jewish 
Sefer YetztrahJ ' In the Greek system there arc fully five "elements"— 
Aether, Fire. Air, Water, and Earth. Five plus twelve is seventeen, and 
we have our perfect correspondence. The question of which letter is 
to be ascribed to which sign is again answered by the key provided by 
the Alexandrian “ Free of Life." 

One school of thought has it that the key to which sounds arc 
to be attributed to which element is contained in the Greek names of 
the elements: aiOqp, Jtvp. ar|p. uSop. and yq. It just so happens 
that there are only Five consonants used in all five of these words: p = 

“For information on Agnppis De occult* phtlosophi*. s« Heinrich Cornelius 
Agrippa van Nettcsheim. There Bocks of Occult Philosophy 11651) (London: 
Qithonios. 1986). 

‘‘Franz Domseiff. Dos Alphabet tn Mystik und Mope (Leipzig: Teubner. 1922). pp. 
83-91. 

: *Aryeh Kaplan. Sefer Yens nth: The Book of Creation (York Beach. ME: Samuel 
Wciser. 1990). 


Air. 5 = Water. * - Fire. 0 = Aether, and y = Earth. Another school 
has it that the elemental letters are near the ends of the three rows of 
symbols as represented in Table 3 on page 111. In this system theta. 
at the end of the first row. is ascribed to Earth (it is seen as an iconic 
representation of matter in space). Near the end of the second row. xi 
is ascribed to Water. The last three consonants of the system, phi, chi, 
and pst. arc ascribed to Air, Fire, and Aether respectively. In the ex¬ 
amples that follow, the second system is used. 

When considering the astronomical factors in the definitions of 
the vowcl/consonant combinations, you should not think of them in 
the usual way we arc perhaps taught to think about astrology as a pre¬ 
dictive science. Rather it is astronomy as a descriptive, cosmological 
map of the archetypal possibilities present in the world at all times 
and in all places, fo understand the syntheses formed by the 
vowcl/consonant combinations, you should consult a good book of 
basic astrological interpretations. 

Astrological lore is essential to a full understanding of Hermetic 
principles. Being true to the philosophy of this book, and being true 
to the Quest for the Mystery, one should ideally explore the most 
root-level, or radical, sources available. In this regard we are fortunate 
to have the work of “Project Hindsight." which sets about to make 
available the basic source books of astrological lore. Among the vol¬ 
umes is the invaluable Liber Hermetis (Book of Hermes). 2 ' 

The combined vowcl/consonant unit can be thought of as a 
compound of elements forming a substance which is combined with 
other substances to create the entire formula. These arc the second 
level of building blocks above those formed by the elements them¬ 
selves. Each formula is designed, much like a “chemical" or alchemi¬ 
cal formula for a specific operative purpose. 1*hesc combinations arc 
the entities referred to by the ancient Greeks as the koyoi a*£p- 
patiKoi (seed-words). (See Table 6 on p. 128.) A transliteration of 
this table is shown in Table 7 on p. 128. 

Note that the metathesized forms of these combinations (i.e. ba 
for ab) do not effect their meaning on this level of interpretation. 


* Robert Toiler, tram.. Liber Hermetis: Part /(Berkeley Springs. WV: Golden Hind. 
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Table 6. Seed-Word*. 
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Table 7. Transliteration of Seed-Words. 
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The methods of analyzing magical formulas, or voce j magicae, arc 
demonstrated in the examples given below. 

Let us interpret a few of the best known magical name formulas 
from the ancient papyri using this key. True Hermetic magicians will 
set about proving the validity of this key to themselves both theoret¬ 
ically and practically, so there is no need to interpret an exhaustive 
number of formulas in this way. In fact, such an exhaustive cata¬ 
loging would be counter productive to the real aims of Hermctics. 

ABLANATHANALBA (= AB-LA-NA-TH-AN-AL-BA): The 
fact that only the A-vowel occurs in the formula demonstrates its 
Lunar nature. Theta (9) is at its center, and it is a palindrome (the same 


forward and backward). It consists of only three vowel/consonant com¬ 
binations (AB. LA, AN) and their metathesized forms. AB/BA is the 
sound of the Moon in Aries; LA/AL is the sound of the Moon in 
Virgo; AN/NA is the sound of the Moon in Scorpio. Theta, the stoi- 
chton of Earth, is the axis about which this array turns. So it is fairly 
clear that the formula is one that expresses and gives command over the 
material realm of Earth among the elements in the sub-Lunar sphere. 

ABRASAX (AB-RA-SA-AX) is also seen as ABRAXAS (AB- 
RA-AX-AS): Again only the A-vowel occurs, once more indicating a 
sub-Lunar or Lunar sphere of activity and potency. This is the pre¬ 
ferred sphere of practical magical activity for the Hermetic magician. 
AB is the sound of the Moon in Aries; RA is the sound of the Moon 
in Capricorn; SA is the sound of the Moon in Aquarius; AX is the 
sound of Lunar Water. The fact that the gematria value of the for¬ 
mula is 365 cannot be ignored here. ABRASAX expresses, and gives 
command over, the entire spectrum of365 degrees of activity within 
the sub-Lunar sphere. 

PAKERBP/TH (PA-KE-ER-B£-£TH): PA is the sound of the 
Moon in Sagittarius; K£ is the sound of Mercury in Leo; ER is the 
mund of Mercury in Capricorn; B£ is the sound of Venus in .Aries; 
ETH is the sound of Terrestrial Venus. PAKERB£TH is a magical 
epithet of Sct-lyphon—to whom is ascribed the planet Mercury in 
Egyptian astrology. It is obvious that there is a strong, aggressively 
erotic component to the composition of this formula. PAKERBETH 

U strong in love and in hate in workings meant to effect the material 
universe. 

IA6 (I-A-O): These are three vowels, so they are all ascribed to 
the planetary spheres: I is the sound of the Sun; A is the sound of the 
Moon; O is the all encompassing sound of Saturn—the outermost 
planetary sphere and gatekeeper to the outer reaches. IAO is the 
tlpha (the innermost) and the omega (the outermost), ailed from the 
primary head of the Sun (Helios). IAO is the creator of the Earthly 
jphere from these primary stations of creativity in the system. The 
JAO formula can also be seen as a magical abbreviation of the entire 

t dic spectrum: AEIIIOYH. 

All the magical formulaic elements in the tradition of the an- 
t papyri can be interpreted in this way. and made to unlock their 
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seems for .he working magician today. It is important to robe rha. 
when the old magical papyri instruct the magician to recite a formula 
such as ABLANATHANALBA. it is not understood as purely irra¬ 
tional mumbo-jumbo. Each letter and each sound of the formula is 
to be concentrated upon with the entire Being of the magician-oth¬ 
erwise it is ineffective. 


Arithmosophy: Hermetic Numerology 

In .he ancient papyri it is always made cleat that the idea of number 
is an important par. of the constitution of magical formulas. Within 
the texts themselves, quite often the writer wtll tell us that a given 
name is to be made up of a certain numbe. of letters. Other lotmu- 
|as. such as the famous ABRASAX ate obviously firs, and foremost 

numerical formulas in the shape ol words. . , 

As we have already mentioned, some Greek schools of thought 
held that “number is the rooc of all things." We have also observed 

how true this is on what we like to call a scientific basis today. But 

for the ancient Pythagoreans and Platonists. this logical use of the 
qualities of numbers was only a beginning to what could be done 
with them. Their secrets, if unlocked with wisdom and insight, can 
yield understanding of the very qualities of Being dwelling w.th the 

The numerical system of the Greek stoicheta has already been 
presented in Table 3 on p. 1 U. Each letter has a numerical value. In 
Greek practice when a letter was meant to be understood as a num¬ 
ber a mark would be inscribed next to it, for example, p = 100. 

In the Greek system of number-letters, theta is unique and 
stands alone in the ninth column (the signs for 90 and 900 being 
purely numerical symbols). Also, the simple representation of the 
number 6 is impossible without recourse to the obsolete digamma. 

Numbers have been imbued with symbolic qualities by most 
cultures. The ancient magical papyri are full of references to such cul¬ 
turally specific numerical symbols. For example, when the number 
is mentioned, it is most often a reference to the god Sct-Typhon. 
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whose scat is behind the constellation of the Thigh ( Kepheth )—which 
consists of seven stars. We most commonly call this constellation the 
"Big Dipper.' However, the usual use of numerical symbolism at the 
deepest level of understanding is one wc know about from the writ¬ 
ings of the Pythagoreans and Nco-Platonists. For them each of the 
numbers one through ten had a special, if manifold, qualitaritr mean¬ 
ing. Note that for them the idea of number was not confined to a 
matter of quantity. Here arc a few of the qualities ascribed to each of 
the numbers in the Theology of Arithmetic, 21 ' thought to be based on 
the works of the Neo-Platonist and theurgist. Iamblichus: 


ONE—the Monad: It is called the First (proteus) and the Maker 
( demiourgos ), it is Life and God, it is Darkness and Matter. The One 
excludes nothing, and is in so Being. Nothingness itself. In many 
ways, the One shared many qualities with what we know as zero 
today. (The concept “zero’ came to the West from India via the 
Arabs, and is a borrowing from Sanskrit sunya.) I hc One is both 
Order ( taxia ) and “Infinite Space" (chaos). 

TWO—the Dyad: It is Nature in motion, dynamic growth. It is the 
Ratio (logos) in Proportion (ana/ogia). 

THREE—the Triad: Here is Harmony in Knowledge (gnosis). The 
triad is the Mean between extremes. 

FOUR—the Ietrad: This is called the Nature of Change." and that 
which holds the key to Nature. 

FIVE—the Pentad: It is called the “Immortal" and equated with 

P id the manifestation of Justice. 

ic Hexad: This is called the Form of Forms and the Rccon- 
ic hexad possesses wholeness. Here is the marriage berween 
d female. 

—the Heptad: It is known as the Citadel ( akropolis ), and the 
ch Preserves. The heptad is the “Reverend Seven." 


Watcrfidd. tram.. Theology of Anthmene (Grand Rapids. MI: Phanes. 
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EIGHT—the Octad: This is the Steadfast and the Scat which is 
called All-Harmonious. 

NINE—the Ennead: This is called Perfection because it is the One¬ 
ness of Mind. Here there is not the Oneness of the One beyond the 
ability to be conscious, but Oneness in a conscious state. It is equated 
with Prometheus (who sees ahead) and who brings to perfection. The 
Ennead is the horos , the horizon—the border between the outer 
realms and the return to the One in ten. 

TEN—the Decad: Here there is a return to the quality of One, but 
on a different level. It is equated with Eternity, or Aion, with Mem¬ 
ory and Necessity. Ten is the number of Kosmos. 


These qualitative discussions arc highly relevant to understanding 
the essences of the ten spheres of Being as depicted in the Alexan¬ 
drian “Tree of Life.” They arc in fact something separate from the 
qualities represented by the stoicheia bearing the same number des¬ 
ignations. The stoicheia arc manifestations and quasi-scnsible signs 
of that which is only fully intelligible in the pure abstract numbers 
of the spheres. 


Gematria | The practice of adding together the numerical val¬ 
ues of each of the letters of a word or phrase and de¬ 
riving the hidden meaning of the word or phrase 
from the resulting sum is called gematria or isopsephia. Gematria is 
the more common term because it is also used in Hebrew mysti¬ 
cism. The term isopsephia literally means "equal-stone,” which 
means “of equal value.” Psephos is the word for stone used in calcu¬ 
lating with a device similar to an abacus, it is also the word for a 
stone used in voting or for divinatory purposes. When the sum of 
two words is the same, they reveal a hidden affinity or identity oth¬ 
erwise unknown. This is in accordance with the Hermetic laws of 
sympathy. 

Here we will only concern ourselves with the practice of Greek 
gematria, because that is all that would appear in the Hermetic tradi¬ 
tion (whether undertaken by Jews or pagans). There are certain rules 
of Greek gematria. For example, when a sigma and a tau come to¬ 


gether, they may be written and their combined numerical value 
is to be read as 6. In the Book of Revelations the number of the 
Beast is recorded in the original text as (But in some of the old¬ 
est manuscripts of the text the number appears which would 
be read 616.) Also, if two numbers are within one unit of each 
other, they can be read as equals. A key for the transliteration of 
voces magicae back into their original Greek forms can be found in 
Appendix F. 

In the section on operative phonology wc discussed four com¬ 
mon names of power in the old papyri: ABLANATHANALBA, 
ABRASAX, PAKERBETH, and IAO. Now let us look at them in 
terms of their numerical values. 

ABLANATHANALBA = 1+2+30+1+50+9+1+50+1+30+2+1 
= 179: The numerical sum is a poetic interpretation of the meaning 
of the name in this case. It is unity (1) throughout all of the 7 heav¬ 
ens (planetary spheres), ruled from a higher plane of unity which is 
the recurrent 9 in the “center." 

ABRASAX = 1+2+100+1+200+1+60 = 365: Here we have a 
formula that was primarily created as a numerical entity. The deity it 
is meant to conceal is certainly revealed when we discover that the 
Greek spelling of Mithras (MeiOpaq) = 40+5+10+9+100+1+200 = 
365! ABRASAX (and Mithras) are the gods of the 365 degrees of the 
orb of heaven. 

PAKERBETH = 80+1+20+5+100+2+8+9 = 225: This is 
known to be a Typhonian name from the contexts in which it ap¬ 
pears throughout the magical papyri. Its key number is 9 (the num¬ 
ber of the digits of the sum when added together), and it is the higher 
octave of another Typhonian name ERBETH =124 (key number 7). 
Another name used in the papyri, IARBATHA, also has a gematria 
value of 124 and can also be identified as a Typhonian name. 

IAO = 10+1+800 = 811: This is the Greek version of the fa¬ 
mous Hebraic divine name YHVH (the gematria for which is 27). 
The key number of the Greek form is 10 (= 8+1 + 1), which is the 
highest form of perfection, the decad. 

The last thing the true Hermetic will wish to do is make all of 
the foregoing into idle speculation and pseudo-intellectual game 
playing. These ideas are meant to be used as tools—first for the exer- 
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cise of magical aims, then for the contemplation ot the universe with 

the understanding that comes with experience. 

In this regard you should be forewarned that accurate use of the 
principles of gematria will depend on access to the original Greek 
texts, some knowledge of the language (the more the better), knowl¬ 
edge of the rules of the process, as well as an understanding of the 
qualities involved. It is very easy to be led astray or down blind alleys, 
or worse, by using this precise science in an imprecise way. 

Obviously, 1 can only begin to scratch the surface here. There 
are a thousand secrets waiting to be uncovered. All true Hermetic 
magicians will set out to uncover these for themselves. I have been 
told that a hundred volumes could be written from the basic mater¬ 
ial offered in this one chapter alone. 


Magical Theories 


In ancient times magic was often very much a part of the everyday 
life of people, both common and noble. But even in ancient times 
not all humans acknowledged the power of magic—there were prob¬ 
ably just as many sceptics then as now, proportionately speaking. 
Also, many people today are fully engaged in a magical universe and 
do not realize it—or consistently deny that such is the case. It must 
be said at the outset that there is nothing intrinsically advantageous 
to using magical operations. They are not a universal panacea that 
can be applied in a uniform way by all individuals with uniform re¬ 
sults. That is the hope of science. Magic was always thought to be the 
domain of special, elect individuals and groups. 


Ancient Theory 

Generally the ancients believed that the magical arts were things that 
must be revealed to humans by means of some divine communication 
in the first instance, and then something that had to be carried on along 
secret lineages from that point forward in time. It was the art and sci¬ 
ence of the gods and goddesses themselves, and it was supernatural in 
origin. Magic made use of the principles of the cosmos, and was the 
means by which the gods and goddesses were able to create and to some 
extent guide the development of the world. To some elect members of 
the human species the gods imparted at least a portion of the keys nec¬ 
essary to begin to make use of the principles known to the gods. Those 
with this knowledge formed priesthoods and brotherhoods for the cul¬ 
tivation and extension of this special kind of knowledge. 

I For the ancients, be they Egyptians, Greeks, or Jews, the art of 
magic was a matter of applying mysterious principles revealed to the 
magician either by a teacher or directly by a god or other occult 
source. Its practice was limited to the gods themselves and to the 
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elect of this terrestrial sphere. This was because those who were not 
elect simply could not make magic work. It was not only a matter ot 
what you did, it was also a matter of who or what you were—what 
you had become through initiation and/or election. 

For the ancient Hermetic magicians the ultimate aim ot their 
pursuits was certainly not simply catching thieves, obtaining lovers, 
or protecting themselves from malevolent daimons. Operations ot 
this kind arc to nutgeia what basic laboratory experiments are to 
chemical engineering. The discovery and realization of the highest ot 
principles may be the aim, but practical experimentation can be the 
foundation and proving ground. 

The theoretical underpinning of ancient Hcrmctics was pro¬ 
vided by the idea that all that existed was derived from the Pleroma 
(the Fullness of Being) and was thus of one essence, and that all ot 
this was therefore linked—from the cosmological orderings, through 
the theological/daimonological realms down to the psychic or an¬ 
thropological—Humans. Gods, and Cosmos were linked. Discover¬ 
ing ways to work with the hidden linkages was the essence of 
initiation and magic. 

An Alexandrian magician of the third or fourth century would 
tell us that magic works because it is formulated according to eternal 
principles hidden within the supernal realms (in the Mind of God). 
These principles arc hidden from the mundane mind by reason of 
the lack of the mundane minds ability to perceive them. He would 
altn insist that although logic and reason is able to bring one close to 
an understanding of this higher reality, it alone can never cause one 
to realize and have true knowledge (gnosis) of it. This is because al¬ 
though the higher and lower worlds may be similar in structure (as 
above so below) and be linked by hidden correspondences or sympa¬ 
thies. they arc still different in kind. 

The science of the stoicheia holds the greatest single key to the 
theoretical understanding of the magic of the ancient Hcrmctics—at 
least as far as the evidence of the Greek magical papyri allows us to 
discover. Magic works chiefly on the basis of a theory of complex cor¬ 
respondences berween elements in the supernal realm and the mun¬ 
dane world. This was the basis of all the occult sciences, astrology, 
alchemy, and so on, and the basis of the famous Hermetic dictum "as 


above, so below." The stoicheia represent a multidimensional system 
of symbolic correspondences with a ready made communicative con¬ 
text. As humans can communicate by means of the stoicheia (sounds 
and visible signs in writing), so too can humans communicate with 
gods (as gods must be able to communicate with one another) by 
means of the more mysterious aspects of these elements. 


Modern Theory 

Modernism, the school of thought prevalent in western civilization 
since the 17th century, is marked by a firm belief in the dogma that 
humanity can save itself through the application of reason and sci¬ 
entific methods when and if these methods arc applied in a cooper¬ 
ative and rational way. This new faith might be called “Scientism." 
In the wake of modernism two schools of thought arose concerning 
magic. One, the more orthodox “Scientistic" approach, held that 
magic was merely erroneous science. This school rejected the reality 
of magic altogether, claiming that it was merely superseded pseudo¬ 
knowledge. 

The other approach taken by those who did not want to give up 
the ways of magic, but wanted to try to make them “respectable” in 
the eyes of a populous ever more under the spell of modernism and 
its Scientism, held out the possibility that magic was just "undiscov¬ 
ered science." By the same token, those who wanted to correlate ra¬ 
tional science with magic always seemed anxious to grasp any new 
scientific discovery that seemed to corroborate the past or present 
claims of magicians. Additionally, magic was theoretically couched 
more and more in terms of material science. Magic was no longer the 
domain of spirits and gods, but of energies and forces, analogous to 
newly discovered forces such as electricity. Perhaps the most famous 
modern magical theorist on the friendly side of things was Alcistcr 
Crowley whose avowed theoretical position was, “The Method of 
Science—the Aim of Religion."' 


'Tim u the mono of Crowley's journal. Thr Equinox. 
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Modern understandings of magic, either friendly or hostile, 
served a great purpose in keeping interest alive in the reality of magic 
throughout the modern period. But as the ancients could have told 
modern would-be magicians, logic and rational science is precisely 
what magic is not —the fact that it is not is what makes it magic. Ra¬ 
tional thought is, indeed must be , the springboard to the magical 
realm of operative power and intellectual enlightenment, but its rules 
are insufficient to allow the soul to make the transition from the sen¬ 
sible realm (where methods of natural science are valid) to the intel¬ 
ligible realm where those same methods can be applied only by 
analogy at best. 


Postmodern Theory 

Postmodernism is a general school of cultural thought which has 
been growing in western European societies since the end of the Sec¬ 
ond World War. No premise of postmodernism is more important 
than the abandonment of the “myth of progress’’ based on the coop¬ 
erative, monolithic application of scientific rationalism. The events 
of the 20th century showed that despite a quantum leap in science 
and technology, the human species, if it had changed at all, had only 
become worse. Quantum leaps in rationality, education, and practi¬ 
cal applications of science had not equaled even a moderate amount 
of true human progress. Modernism had proven itself, at least to 
some, to be a failed experiment. 

Only a very small group of magicians working in the world 
today could be characterized as practitioners of postmodern magic. 
Just because a label has been attached to a school of magic in the past 
twenty or thirty years docs not make that school postmodern. At¬ 
tempts by current magical schools to accord their theories with 
“modern physics” is just more of the same modernism. 

An essential component of a postmodern theory of magic is the 
realization that magic is real\ and it works. Modernists were simply 
dreaming in a self-created delusion when they posed the idea that 
magic would no longer be practiced and that myths would be out¬ 


moded in a world dominated by Science, or conversely that magic 
would be proven real “by the scientific method.” Today’s world is 
dominated by Science, yet myths and magic and the supra-rational 
abound. To be sure much of it is of the lowest quality and to be 
found on tabloid pages or cable television. But in fact today the ap¬ 
petite for the magical only seems to grow with the average persons 
level of education. Modernism failed to provide meaning for peoples 
lives—and without meaning a culture can not long survive. 

With the rejection of the idea that "progress” and “rationalism ’ 
are in and of themselves valuable things, the postmodernists open 
themselves to the exploration of the validity of past models or para¬ 
digms. Past, or perhaps better stated, timeless, models of human un¬ 
derstanding are seen with fresh eyes. Their value is seen as something 
more than historical curiosities with relevance to the future limited to 
their roles as past foundations. Also, “legitimate” approaches to these 
paradigms are liberated from the purely rationalistic mode. The pres¬ 
ent academic sciences will become obsolete by their limited natures 
when it comes to unraveling the mysteries they were originally de¬ 
signed to "explain.” 

In these postmodern times magic remains tabu to a great ex¬ 
tent. It remains tabu for all the same reasons it was tabu in medieval 
times (as an act of rebellion against the will of the Judco-Christian 
God) and for modern reasons as well (as an act of rebellion against 
“Scientism”). 

Essential to the postmodern theory of magic is the idea of com¬ 
munication. This postmodern theory might also be called a semiotic 
theory of magic. Semiotics is the study of signs and symbols—the 
theory and practice of how meaning is conveyed from a sender to a 
receiver and back again. When these things happen communication 
takes place. This process is not without mysterious components 
when considering even the most “mundane” conversation between 
two human beings. Science can not answer the most basic and essen¬ 
tial questions concerning the nature of the sender and receiver (their 
psyches) or of the system they use to communicate (language)—what 
is it, where did it come from, how does it work. It has been said by 
the wisest of men that nothing which has its origins in the human 
mind can be reduced to a set of logical, rational rules. The soul is not 
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a compilation of chemical reactions—otherwise its mysteries would 
have long since been unraveled. 

The semiotic theory of magic states that magic is a process of 
inter-reality communication—when, in Hermetic terms, that which 
is below is able to communicate its will to that which is above and 
thereby bring about a modification in the configuration of that 
which is above—the subtle paradigms of the cosmos—and thereby 
receive a return message in the form of corresponding modifications 
in the environment “below." That this should be so is not rational or 
natural, it is not subject to objective experimentation—it is a non¬ 
natural (rather than “supernatural”) event. To be sure, magical com¬ 
munication may not seem to take place in exactly the same form as 
mundane communication, but it docs follow the analogous arche¬ 
typal principles. 

Even discussions of the type this chapter represents are preju¬ 
diced in form toward the modernistic approach. When you started 
this chapter you were hoping to have magic explained to you the way 
Mr. Wizard used to explain how water boils at 212 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit (at sea-level, of course). But you see, such an explanation is im¬ 
possible for magic—or for religion, or poetry, or love, or life, or any 
of the things that are really important to human beings. These are 
things of the soul, of the psyche, which are simply not subject to the 
same kind of rules as physics, or chemistry, or geology. 

Perhaps the most significant reason why magic can not be ex¬ 
plained in the rational, predictable way some might wish is that the 
magicians are all different. Magic is the exercise of the will of an indi¬ 
vidual, and as such it is dependent on the state of being of that indi¬ 
vidual at the moment the magical operation is executed. The 
conditions for a magical operation can never be repeated. Ritual is 
the attempt of the magician to create, as far as possible, the most sim¬ 
ilar conditions possible for the most reliable possible results 

Postmodern magic explores the paradigms of the past and 
gives them unprejudiced consideration, and rational approaches are 
seen as springboards—not as explanations. Rationality in magic 
must be rehabilitated. It must be restored to its rightful place as the 
foundation of magical development, but not its essence. Mod¬ 
ernism has split would-be magicians into two impotent camps— 


those who have rejected rationality altogether (and have become so 
disoriented as to be virtually insane) and those who have embraced 
rationality totally (and have become virtually paralyzed as magi¬ 
cians). 

The Hermetic magicians of fourth-century Alexandria and 
Thebes were in a position very similar to the one in which postmod¬ 
ern magicians find themselves—in a maelstrom of cultural influences 
in a world of rapidly shifting values and mental patterns. Their re¬ 
sponse, and the response of the postmodern magicians, can be seen 
to have much in common. 




Part III 


ri 


Praxis 


Tools 


There are a certain number of magical tools needed for the working 
of many operations of Hermetic magic. As a rule the originally highly 
pragmatic school of Hermetic magic is not as obsessed with elaborate 
paraphernalia as medieval and modern magicians. No more tools arc 
needed than those necessary to do the work. Often items used for 
magical operations are ones also used for everyday purposes. This 
may seem unbelievable to modem magicians trained for rhe most 
part in medieval frameworks where each item must be specially con¬ 
secrated for exclusively magical uses, I he Hermetic tradition was 
more pragmatic* and should again be so today. Certain objects must 
be considered intrinsically sacred or holy others are made so through 
magical operations* while others will merely serve a sacred or magical 
function for the time they are being used and return to their profane 
state [hereafter. 

Operations in this book that require special ingredients will 
have these listed at the beginning of each operation, but some stan¬ 
dard items used in the frame rituals and in many of the operations 
themselves are presented here for the sake of clarity. 


1. Altar 

For a majority of operations the altar acts as a place to focus attention 
at the beginning of the working, Occasionally it will be directly in¬ 
volved in rhe mechanics ol the operation* but usually ic f along with 
the circle, robe, and other peripheral items, is part of the sacral ized 
context which is necessary to construct before the holy work of Her¬ 
metic magic can continue, '1’he altar itself may be elaborate or simple, 
large or small. Most will find it beneficial to have a small, portable 
altar* as often operations may be carried out in remote locations. The 
simplest kind of altar, and a traditional element in many altar dc- 
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Figutt 12 Pottmodrrn Hermetic Alur 

signs, consist* of two bricks spanned by a thin board upon which ( 
ferings can be placed. 

In principle rhe altar is a table for the placement of oflferin 
and objects used to focus the magicians attention during the opci 
rit>o. It should be large enough that it can hold a brazier, lamp at 
bowl, although all of these items do not have to be present lor 
workings. 

A typical working altar of a postmodern Hermetic magician a 
pears in figure 12. 


2. Circle 

The circle is an important element in the construction of sacred spa 
in Hermetic magic It continued to be important in the medieval ti 
dition, where its principal function seems to have been protection, 
a limited extent this is also true of the ancient Hermetic magical e 



Ftpt fr / 3- Inter: iW .Wagic Circle. 


tic. "Encircling" a space was so essential in the performance of maj 
in ancient Egypt that the concept became synonymous with 'world 
magic* Obviously the concept here implies a great deal more th 
mere “protection,’ I he act of encircling the place of working lusua 
hy pouring a solar ion of natron in a continuous circle around t 
area) first purified the area. In this purified state the area is made iea 
tor the infusing ol sacred meaning and power. As a side benefit it 
protected from detrimental entities or forces. 

In later times the magic circle became more elaborate with i 
script ions of holy names of power, and so on. Certainly nothing pi 
vents the postmodern Hermetic from using this somewhat lai 
medieval practice, especially in those places where a permanent woi 
fog environment has been established. 

An illustration of a magical circle of this kind, inscribed wj 
the Greek forms of the names used in the opening formula oudin 
m the section called '‘Ritual Structure/ is shown in figure 1 3. 
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3, Robe 

Often it seems in the pragmatic Hermetic tradition special garments 
are nor necessary. However, we sometimes hear of the necessity of 
donning a new white garment or robe, especially after an initiatory 
experience. Also, it has been found to be generally beneficial to the 
workings of magic for the magician to put on some special garment 
for the performance of magical workings. This is basically a ritual act 
which separates the magicians workaday life from magical life ami 
work, k is therefore advisable from a practical perspective for the 
Hermetic magician to design and wear a special garment for magical 
activity. The garment should, to be traditional, be a pure white. This 
color stresses the necessity for “ritual purity/' Those following the Fy- 
phonian tradition would wear robes of dark color—red or black. 


4. Black (Isis) Eye Band 

Originally the black Isis eye band was made from a strip of black 
cloth taken from the material used to drape a sacred statue of Isis in 
an Egyptian temple, today as there are no such temples in existence. 
U is sufficient to use a strip of black cloth consecrated to the goddess 
Isis. ‘Hie (unction of die black eye band, which is tied as a blindfold 
around the magicians head, is simply to deprive the magician of the 
sense of sight for a specified period. This early recognition of the 
power of sensory deprivation in magic is interesting in its own right, 
and provides an avenue for further pragmatic experimentation. 


5. Tripod 

The tripod is a brazier affixed to three long legs in such a way that the 
brazier is brought up to about chest level. This is for making certain 
offerings of incense in areas of the working space other than the altar. 
The in pod is only occasionally found in specific workings in the Her¬ 


metic corpus of operations, but was a part of rhe magician's set of tools 
from even more ancient times in the eastern Mediterranean region. 


6. Lamp 

The magical lamp is simply an oil-burning bmp with a wick used in 
more archaic times to illuminate an area for work at night. 

Lamps have long exercised a degree of fascination in magical 
traditions oi the East. Everyone remembers the 'magic bmp" of 
Aladdin in the Taki of Sheherazade or the Thousandand One Nights. 
In the Hermetic tradition the lamp is actively used for divinatory 
purposes, although it may be used for general illumination as well. 
Sometimes the old papyrus texts say that the lamp should be one the 
magician uses for ordinary purposes, It is also ofren noted that the 
Lmp should "not be painted red/ Apparently this refers to the prac¬ 
tice of treating brass bmps with red ochre, which caused them to 
have a red color. But as red is the liturgical color of Set-Typhon, often 
a divine force to be avoided bv magicians of antiquity', the prohibi¬ 
tion against using red bmps was a way of banishing Typboimn in¬ 
fluence an the working. Urn particular aspect seem^ clearly drawn 
from the Egyptian root of practical Hermcticbm. 

An example of a typical Ump used for magical purposes as 
shown in figure 14. 
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7* Bowl 

For some acts of di va nation a bowl or saucer is used. This vessel is 
usually filled with a mixture of water and olive oil, or in some cases 
with ink. In operation number 20 in this collection (PGM IV 
3209-3254) a white bow] inscribed with magical formulas is speci¬ 
fied, bur more often a brass bowl or vessel is mentioned. Pragmati¬ 
cally, an experimental attitude can be raken toward some of these 
material requirements. The mnsr important thing is that you have a 
bowl of shallow liquid that forms a semi-ref] ec rive surface, and that 
you are able eo position this vessel in such a way that you can look 
into it at the right rime during the working. 


8. Brazier 

The brazier needs to be made of me cal in which a fire can be ignited 
and items cati be burned, It is usually either brass or some kind of 
earthenware. Some operations call fora specific kind of brazier. The 
most usual sort would be made of brass. It does not need to be any 
more than about four inches across. 


9* Stylus 

A stylus is a sharp instrument used to inscribe hard objects such as pots, 
shells, stones, or bones with magical formulas. The sharper this object 
ts, the barer, In original versions of the operations found in this book 
the stylus is often identified as being made of either brass or copper. If 
you can not obtain one in these metals, one made of steel (or iron) may 
be substituted. The important thing here is to have a tool that you can 
reliably use to inscribe fairly small characters on hard surfaces. 

The design of a typical stylus is shown in figure 15, 



Figure /J. Design o/'ibe Stylus, 
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10, Papyrus 

Papyrus is the oldest known rype of paper, ft is made from the plant 
of the same name which is native to the banks of the Nile river. Pa¬ 
pyrus is available through importers throughout the world and was 
quite popular as a medium for Egyptian style paintings which were 
somewhat faddish in the 1980s. 

To write on the papyrus it is best to use black India ink when spe¬ 
cial sacred inks are nor called for. The pen used should be a medium 
nibbed calligraphy pen. The characters written on the papyrus should 
be made with quick light strokes of the pen, as the papyrus may often 
tend to absorb too much of the ink. One way to minimize this ten¬ 
dency was onoc used by all scribes in ancient Egypt, They would spend 
some time with a metal burnisher rubbing the surface of the papyrus to 
make its fibers more compact and less absorbent. 

From a sacred perspective, the papyrus has a certain "rime trav¬ 
eling” effect. Working with this substance, identical to that used by 
the original Nilotic Hermetic* has its intrinsic value, Aesthetically it 
is quite pleasing. Also, it has been found to be an effective substitute 
for other writing surfaces for magical formulas. Papyrus, as rare as ft 
might seem, is more available and easier to use than the ''hide of a 
black ass." Information on how to obtain genuine papyrus can be re¬ 
ceived from Runa-Ravcm PO. Box 557, Smirliville/FX 78957, 


Consecration of Tools and Phylacteries 

Many objects or cools used in magical operations should be conse¬ 
crated and dedicated to the performance ol magical acts. This is es¬ 
pecially true if you fed this to be a viral and necessary part of magical 
symbolism, or if your primary focus ol working magic will be per¬ 
sonal development or actual initiation. 

A simple ritual should be devised for the consecration of such 
tools. I he next chapter deals with the establishment of frame rituals 
used to formally begin and end a ceremony. These should be studied 
and practiced in their own right. They can act as fine initial exercises 
in the art and practice of Hermetic ritual. 
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Any object or tool that you wish to consecrate should be bid on 
the altar, If you are consecrating the altar itself, have nothing on k. 
.After performing the opening ceremony with an invocation to a 
group of gpds and/or goddesses which you feel represent your per¬ 
sonal pantheon, lay your hands on the object and say, “I, who am the 
holy one standing tor Thoih-Hermes, do now consecrate this object, 
[name the object|, to the service of holy mageia. If is now set apart 
from other profane things and has power over them, as the Aions, 
the Heavens, and the great elements rule over things of the Earths 
When saying these words, concentrate on the sense of separation 
between this object and physical objects of the terrestrial sphere. See 
it. and fed it t being filled with holy dynamis. Close the ritual ol con¬ 
secration in the usual way shown in the section on Ritual Structure, 
In principle the consecration of protective amulets, called phy- 
taClerics in rhe ancient tradition, is done in the same way as any other 
object. Some more complex rituals for this purpose arc presented in 
the operational section (numbers but if you fed the need for a 
prov isional protective amulet, a simple one can he devised by draw ¬ 
ing a pentagram (or hexagram) on a piece of papyrus, placing it in a 
leather pouch, and performing a rite of consecration over it. I he 
words used to consecrate ii could be something like: 

L who am ihc holy one standing for Thoth-Hermes, do 
now consecrate this phylactery to the service of protecting 
my souk my heart, and the power in my belly in all places 
and at all times. Nothing can harm me while I wear this 
protective shield which protects me as the shield of Pallas 
Athena did protect Perseus against all things evil and vile, 

1 1 should be noted that the word phylactery comes from the Greek 
ipoXtiKiriptov, where it originally mean! a guarded post in a castle 
and was also used to indicate protective amulets. In Hellenistic limes 
rhe Jews took up the practice of putting on such protective amulets 
when they prayed. These were made with biblical verses inscribed on 
parchment and bound to various parts of rhe body and are still used 
today by Orthodox lews. The Hebrew word lor this is tffftin [tVilnj. 


Ritual Structure 


There arc cert ain aspects of the structure of magical rituals that seem 
almost universal, while others are particular to certain historical cul¬ 
tures. Because the Hermetic tradition is sn eclectic, ofren rituals draw 
from various cultural spheres lor differing rites, and even within a 

given ritual, structural elements from different traditions will be 
manifest 

An almost universal basic structure for a magical ritual involves 
an opening sequence, which prepares the elements of the opera- 
lion the magician* the site, and any tools—m undertake the work 
ing itself Then there is the working, which may be as simple as a 
prayer and pciiTiort to a divinity, or so elaborate that it requires sev¬ 
eral days to complete. The operation will then generally be con¬ 
cluded with a standard dosing formula. 

The opening functions as a preparatory phase in which the ma* 
gician engage* a magical frame of mind. It is important lor all magi¬ 
cians to be able to evoke this mental state* This is one of the 
beneficial function* of religious kinds of workings which are really 

only intended to create this sense ol engagement with the numinous 
world. 

Workings themselves may have a variety of internal structures. 
One is the prayer and petition. A divinity is called upon, and then 
the magician speaks directly to the entity, petitioning that the desire 
ol the magician will be fulfilled. An alternate approach to this is seen 
when magicians actually 'attach themselves" to a god—often 
Helios—and then act in rhe persona or identity of that god. In the 
latter case rhe operation to make the divine linkage may be the most 
complex part ol thr overall working, 

Often the workings seem to presuppose the divine character of 
the magician. 1 hose w orkings in which the w ords of the magician are 
to function on a causal level are example* of t hese. Once a magn ha^ 
established a divine presence of self, that m&gos may* if the right 
knowledge is present, virtually "speak events into existence’’ with the 
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divine formulas known technically as itfcej mageat in (he scholarly 
literature Quite often we see the patient where the magician fmt 
writes or inscribes the formula on an object* then speaks it or another 
oral formula over the inscribed object to activate the formula objec¬ 
tified in ihe inscription. 

One of the functions of (he closing ritual is to put an official 
end to the working.This concentrates the magical will in a definite 
space and time. The main operative benefit ol this is that the dy- 
ruviiis of the magician can be Irced from the limitations placed on 
it by mental constraints—such as anxiety over the success ol rhe 
rite, or desire for the result. Once the working is done it is already 

successful. 


Frame Rituals 

In the operational part of this book most of the instructions indicate 
that the magician should perform some version of an opening purifi¬ 
cation rite to begin an operation and some dosing rite to conclude it. 
Such opening and dosing operations have always been customary, 
yet are rarely, if ever given in the old papyri. Often magicians develop 
their own versions of such operation*, or have been taught versions of 
this type of ritu a l through sonic tradition. The following operations 
have been gleaned from reference* to these kinds ol workings made 
in [lie papyri themselves. Either lull or abbreviated forms ol such op¬ 
erations should be performed before beginning any general operation 
and at its conclusion. Such operations frame die greater working, set¬ 
ting apart. and thus sanctifying, the time and space in which it i* car¬ 
ried out 

The whole idea of "purification" is one that many modernists, 
and some postmodernists, h ive problems understanding. Often pu¬ 
rification" is just another way of saying “concentration of essence. 
When a person or area is "purified" it is dedicated to a smgle, pure, 
and simple purpose—that of the working. This involves two things. 
The exclusion of things detrimental to the concentrated purpose and 
the concentration of essence on the purpose of the operation. Hus is 
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bow purification is best considered. Even the often repeated injunc¬ 
tions to abstain from sexual activity lor a period of days is hardlv a 
moral judgment on sexuality—which is made clear by the fact that it 
most often appears as a prerequisite in operations for attracting 
lovers! Rather, the injunction is meant either to cause a build-up of 
sexual energy for the operation itself, or to make magicians more at¬ 
tractive to the goddesses, or gods rhey may be trying to attract tor the 
operation. 

Opening Operation 1 - Purifying. The magician should be 
of Purification purified tor working in some way. This 

may he done through fasting for several 
hours before the working, or by abstaining from sexual activity for 
a specified time (24 hours being one standard), or by bathing in 
cold water (below about 40° Fahrenheit). Pragmatically any kind of 
ritual or procedure that makes you feel concentrated in purpose and 
open to the forces you intend to call upon in the working will be 
effective. 

2, Omsitig Historically the usual dress for Hermetic magicians was 
a white robe or garment. Thu was the traditional color worn by both 
[ gvpdan and Greek priests and symbolizes ritual purity-. Therefore 
the robe is a sign of the purified condition of the magician. 'Rtc char¬ 
acteristics of this garment have already been discussed on page 148. 

* 

3, Encircling. The aica where the operation is to take place should be 
sel apart by putting a circle around it. Traditionally rhe circle was 
made by sprinkling a fine solution of natron (sec Appendix A) 
around the perimeter of rhe area. Of course, a regular area of work¬ 
ing can be set apart with a permanent circle drawn on the Hoot or 
made on the ground with cither chalk or, better yet, a dry- natron 
powder, 

4, Ritual of the Hrpsugw,m This is an invocation to the powers of 
the seven vocalic dements. Face east and stretch our both your right 
and left hands to your left side and intone the sound “A." Now turn 
to the north, and putting forward only your right fist, make the 
sound **E. Then turn to the west and extend both hands in front of 
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you. and intone “fi” Now turn to the south and lay both hands 
across your stomach, and make the sound “I " Tojhe earth, bend 
over and touch your toes and intone the sound O. Then look into 
the air and place your right hand on your heart and intone Y. 
Now look into the sky. and with both hands on your head, make t e 

sound “6.”' (See figure 16.) 

[The following items 5 and 6 are optional. That is, if the rite you are 
performing already contains an invocation or a sacrificial compo¬ 
nent, you do not need to do these twice, or in ways which might 
conflict with one another. But if the operations in question are given 
in only a basic form, an invocation and offering may prove to be 

beneficial.] 

5. Invocation To invoke general magical powers, return to the east 
and visualize a winged serpent rising over the horizon, and say the 

'This instruction for the Heptagon ritual is based on PCM XIIL.824-S41. Thac 
it is called the Heptagram. although no two dimensional represent,non of a scree 
pointed figure appears. The true and real I ieptagram .s present m extraduucrisio 
space. Sounds are to lie pronounced for several seconds with qualities is indicated >1 

Appendix F. 
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name "ERBliTH, 1 then you turn to the norths visualize an infant 
child sitting on a locus blossom, and say "5E5ENGENBARPHA- 
RANGES/' Now turn to the west and visualize a crocodile emerging 
from the waters* his tail in the sluipe of a serpent* and say 
“ ASIAN ATHANALBA, 11 Then turn to the south and visualize a fal¬ 
con with its wings outstretched* and say* TERTHEXANAX/ 1 Fi¬ 
nally, visualize yourself enveloped in a cool flame* as the phoenix rises 
from your feet to your head you have become the magician able to 
perform all the magic you arc capable of performing, 2 

Now deliver an invocation to the god or goddess most suitable 
CO the operation you are performing. I bis should come from your 
heart, II no such god or goddess is apparent to you, deliver a general 
invocation of the kind given in the practical section of the text, or 
one to Hcrmes-Thoth, Hdios-Phre, ABRASAX (or ABRAXAS) 
[- 365] who is also known to some as MEITHRAS or, tor those who 
know it. to the great name, the number of which is 
ABRASAX is the god of the microcosm, of the year and cyclical na¬ 
ture* while the Great Name is the god of Eternity itself 

6. Offering. The best form ol offering is made by burning incense 
of frankincense and myrrh. Burn the offering in the brazier while 
Saying: 

I 

To thee (name the divinity] I make this offering that thou wilt open 
thy ears to me and hear these* my holy words. 

After you feel that a firm sense of connection with die elements of 
the Cosmos anti the divinity you wish to invoke have been estab¬ 
lished* proceed on to the central working phase of the operation, 

Closing Operation To dose any operation after the comple¬ 
tion of the working phase, a customary 
ritual should be developed by every magi¬ 
cian. It is important to signal the end of the working so rhar the mag- 

*Hiis arrangement of -divine figures in an invocation lor magical power is based oil 
formulas cunt-iined in PGM II.L04F., IEI.153F* XJL87F, and on many amuleric 
gemstones. 
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ieal effects which you have set into motion can begin to work inde¬ 
pendently of your own concentrated will In order to have this hap¬ 
pen you must give all forces gathered for the working leave to depart 
and you must break the encircling surrounding the place of opera- 

These ends are most easily reached by uttering a verbal formula, 
such as: 

Depart now. Master of the World, Forefather, return to thine own 
thrones, and to thine own vaults and chambers, that the order of 
the universe be maintained. Keep me from harm, Helios hemtn . 
kyriei |Be gracious to us, lordl) 1 

Then simply step outside the area purified and sanctified lor the 
working and put the events of the operation out of your mmd. 


' The dosing formula, is inspired by dismissals found in PGM IV.31 20-3124 and 
Vd]-^7. 


S exp -Initiation 


Postmodern Henneries will, lor the most part, be forced to cake a path 
of pure self-initiation. This is because there are no true Hermetic 
schools -—those with actual Hermetic qualities no longer use the desig¬ 
nation “Hermetic. There arc individual teachers who are capable of 
aiding other individuals in I lermetic initiation, but most of their 
identities remain hidden. Therefore, the best advice is to proceed with 
work on the self and wait for possible doors to open based on the suc¬ 
cess of your inner level work. In any event the true initiator is not any 
teacher you might find, bur rather your own indwelling daimon or ge¬ 
nius—the pinnacle of your own soul. All any teacher can do is point 
you in the right direct ion, and keep pointing you there. 

True teachers in the tradition of Abaris will be able to tell you 
the meaning of the formula: MHBfMllHKEN KABAH KABIM 
AOPZET1HIO (METHOPDCKEN KABA£ KABIM LORSEPfilO). 
and will be able to tell you how the formula relates to the Hyper¬ 
borean tradition of Henriedeism. 

Hermetic initiation is not a matter of undergoing a set of pre¬ 
programmed external rituals oi ceremonies. Rather it is a progression 
of true rites o! passage" from one state of understanding, or state of 
being, to another. It has been noted that to understand something at 
a terrain level, one must he on that level. One arrives at that level ol 
being through a combination of knowledge and experience. Experi¬ 
ence must be gained both interiorly (in the realm of the psyche) and 
exteriorly (in the physical universe), 

True initiation is not the kind ol thing a member of the elect 
might choose to do in the same way one might choose ro go to the 
movies on Saturday night. It is not simply a matter of desire, but of 
Necessity. The Necessity for initiation is governed by the Goddess 
Ananke. She determines that the initiate simply must seek gnosis and 
dynamis. It is a matter of pure survival for one who is truly elect, 

Initiation is not something that happens in a single ritual. It is 
the cumulative effect of conscious and willed life experience, and 
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moments in which understanding of that experience arc assimi- 
bred. Moments of initiation wilt come at the oddest moments to 
those who axe open to them and ready to receive them- The ancient 
Hermetic word for such a moment was knirou l~hc old Hemnc-tits 
knew well that true initiation could come when reading a test of 
philosophy as easily tor perhaps more so) than when involved in a 
complicated ritual. Rituals tend to he able to formalize changes 
that have already taken place, or set such changes into motion in a 
dramatic way. Rarely i* true initiation coincidental with ceremonial 
activity. 

For the Hermetic, eventually all of life becomes a great working 
of mageia. The more advanced the initiate, the more this is icuc, I he 
more advanced the initiate, the more likely the initiatory stimulus 
will come in the form of what appear to the prolane to he mundane 
events. This is why the most advanced inmates never seem to do 
magic. This is because they have become magic For the beginner or 
even intermediate Hermetic magician the greatest danger, however, 
lie=s in the tendency to stop doing intense magical work before the 
process is complete (usually in order to lay claim to some "advanced 
status in a group), I'his is perhaps one reason that the Hermetic 
school eschews degrees and formal recognitions of levels of initiation. 
Those who possess the Secret kmw it, and to them it is unimportant 
whether the world acknowledges it or not. Other! with knowledge 
will recognize them immediately. 

But Hermetic initiation is aided, if not actually effected, by op¬ 
erations of practical magic. The first three operations in rhe List pan 
of this book are directed toward initiatory experience—toward the 
realization of some transformed state of being. This can be done in 
terms of a pure transformation or empowerment {through a growth 
in, or acquisition of d^namis) or through the acquisition of an "aux¬ 
iliary spirit," a genius or daimon—a paredros, as it is known techni¬ 
cally in the old tradition. "Hie aci of coagulating your present spirit 
with that of the ptiredros would obviously be one of profound self- 
transforma tion. 

Akhough it is traditional for the initiatory rites to appear at the 
beginning of the old papyri, and we continued that rraditiun here by 
placing them first in the collection of operations, this does not mean 
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that they are to be performed first. They are usually the most difficult 
operations in the book Work in the papyrus non-linearly. Undertake 
workings as you need them. At some point there w ill be a clear indi¬ 
cation to you that it is time to attempt one of the initiatory rites. 
Aker you have successfully performed an initiatory rite, you wifi find 
it much easier to be successful with all sorts of magical rites. You will 
also more readily be able to make changes and innovations in the op¬ 
erations—as you move toward creating your own magical book or 
record. 

The preliminary rite of self-initiation should be undertaken 
alone. It should not be done before you arc thoroughly familiar with 
the frame rituals and have studied the Hermetic philosophy for at 
least one month. 


Preliminary Rite of Self-Initiation 

I * Purify yourself Bathe or shower in cold water (below about 40 de- 
grec?' Fahrenheit), Concentrate on all impurities being withdrawn 
from youi being and drained away with the water. 

2, Dreti yourself Put on a new white robe or other loose-fi tting gar- 
mem. 

3* Encircle the art*i oj working Sprinkle the area with a natron solu¬ 
tion. 

4 + Perform the Ritual of the Heptageam of the .even initvel sounds (as 
indicated in the Opening Operation of Purification on p. 155). 

5. Invoke general magiadpowen by means of the names ERBf-TH, 
SESENGFNBARPHARAGGfiS. ABLAN ATH A N AL BA and 
LERI HFXANAX. Visualize yourself enveloped in a cool flame. As 
the phoenix rises from your feet to your head, you have become the 
magician able to perform all the magic you are capable of performing. 

Now deliver an invocation to the god or goddess most relevant 
to your present state of initiation. This should come from vour heart, 
and be a sacrifice in the form of words." 
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6, Offer famkincemt and myrrh in the brazier, while saying: 

lb thee [name the divinity] I make this offering that lKou wilt open 
thy mouth to me that I may hear thy holy words. 

7. Listen in your heart for the words of the god in silence. Once you 
have heard the word of the god nr goddess, express your thanks lor 
that word and also express your need for further initiation. All such 
expressions are to be made interiorly within your hcan. 

8« Close the nte by giving the invoked divinity' leave to depart with 
the words: 

Depart now, [name divinity}* return to thine own throne, and to 
thine own vault and chamber that the order of the universe be 
maintained. Keep me from harm, and hear me always. Helios mor 
kyrid. ( +i Be gracious to me, lord!”) 

Sup outside the tirea purified and sanctified for the working and 
pur the events of the operation out of your mind. 





Introduction 
to thb Operations 


The texts of the magical operations you will read here are closely 
based on original ancient papyri, The exact papyrological source text 
is noted at the head of each operation along with an approximate 
date lor the original papyrus. What you see here arc not, however, in¬ 
tended as translations of the original texts. They have been rewritten 
and revised lor clarity, and sometimes notes of explanation are added 
to reduce the possibilities of misunderstanding. Anyone who wishes 
to read straightforward translations of the texts in question can find 
all of them in The Creek Magical Papyri in Translation edited by Hans 
Dieter Betz. 

These operations remain true to the original intent of each 
source text. Operations were intentionally chosen that would be 
workable in todays social and cultural environment. It should also 
be pointed out that in ancient times these practical operations were 
part of a vast philosophical and cultural matrix. That context is the 
subject of the first half of this book. The theoretical and cultural 
matrix is important not only to the understanding oi the ancient 
world in which these formulas have their roots, but is also funda¬ 
mental for those interested in experimenting with the "moderniz¬ 
ing'' of the formulas. If the basic principles are understood* it 
becomes possible to modify in a meaningful fashion formulas based 
on those principles. 

If the instruction tells the magician to inscribe a formula on a 
jar used for smoked fish (as in Operation number 47 on p. 243)* and 
we realize that lush were tabu for Egyptians due to their correspon¬ 
dence to the Egyptian god of discord and rebellion, Set-Typhon* then 
we understand that we can either use such a vessel and be traditional 
or we can substitute another container for other tabu substances (ci¬ 
ther as determined by your own culture or by personal (dis-]taste). 


'Hilts Dicier Bttz.ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation {Chicago: University 
of Chicago T^ess, 19-8-6), 
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c^npk, of instances where this type of substitution would he pos¬ 
sible are endless. Doing this kind of work with the formulas must be 
considered experimental, and at the same time it presupposes an a - 
vanced understanding of the original Helleno-Egyptian culture of the 

first few centuries of the common era. . „ 

The actual working of the operations contained m the Io«- 

Modern Papyrus of Abaris are essential to the underlying purpose of 
Ihc book That purpose is the ecptritne* oh inner and outer states of 
attia! to a certain time and place in ^ £ 
human psyche. Knowledge must be made experiential before 

tion of being and understanding is the essence of true paysta. 


Initiations 


Often the more lengthy of the various magical papyri, the ones that 
are virtual manuals of magical practice, begin with a rite designed to 
help the recipient of the book to get an "assistant,” that is an auxiliary 
divine, or semi-divine (daimonic) spirit which would facilitate the 
operators magical will much more efficiently than the magician 
could ever do alone, I he “assistant” was called a ttapaSpoc in 
Greek. Such auxiliary spirits were permanently attached to the magi¬ 
cian after certain rites were performed, not just for the duration of 
the operation, but lor I tie- In such an instance, the magician is 
thought to gain a certain kind of union with that emit)'—to become 
a "son o! that god or daimon. The essence of the magician and that 
of the entity have become, or are becoming, one. This is why the ma¬ 
gician can himself be worshiped as god or daimon. It is this type of 
magician that Jesus was, and which Simon the payo*; became after 
him. 

Although these operations are presented first in this collec¬ 
tion, they should only be undertaken after a great deal of experi¬ 
ence has been gained in the other types of (goetic) operations. True 
success in an operation of initiatory paysict makes all other opera¬ 
tions of yoriTEtot superfluous. 




, 
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1, The Operation of Pnouthis (he Sacred Scribe 

{PCM 1,42-Ci. 400 r.i,.) 

Thii Operation for obtaining an auxiliary spirit wirh which the ma¬ 
gician can perform direct acts of will is found in the form of a letter 
from .1 master magician named Pnourhis to an advanced student 
named Kcryx. Pnourhis characterizes himself as “one who knows 
He prescribes this operation for acquiring an assistant to Keryx to 
prevent his failing as he undertakes the other rites contained in the 
papyrus book (PGM I) attached to it. 

Pnourhis’ operation is complex and requires several days to per¬ 
form. Besides the standard cools, the following are needed for the 
completion of the entire rite: a staff carved with a falcons head* a 
black Isis band (blindfold), uncut frankincense, rose oik a tripod* an 
earthen censer with ashes from the plant heliotrope, myrrh iroglitis. 
a branch of myrtle, wine, and festive foods. 

i he original papyrus version of this working says of the entity to 
be invoked that it is a god, and an aerial spirit-—in fact the only lord 
of the air, " The papyrus further tells us that if a command is given to 
the god he w f ill perform the rask at once: He can send dreams, bring 
women or men without having to use magical material substances, he 
can kill or destroy anvrhing and can stir up winds from the earth. He 
can acquire for you gpld, silver, bronze and give them to vou whenever 
the need arises. He can free you from bonds if you are “chained in 
prison." he can open any door, and even cause invisibility. He can pro¬ 
vide fire and water as well as food of any kind, (Here the original text 
adds that he will not provide fish or pork/) But outside of these limi¬ 
tations the Paredros is capable of fulfilling anything the magician 
wills, w hether it is for protection or for the provision of material or 
spiritual gifts— for without him nothing happens. 

The recipient of the rite is exhorted not to share this great mys¬ 
tery with anyone else, but rather to conceal it, as the recipient has 
been thought of as w orthy by the lord god. 


This is bcLJUsf both the huh and the pig wefc ihought to be marti fruit to rw of Sri 
Typhoti by the Chilian Egyptians 
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The Rite for Obtaining a Paredros 

1. You should abstain from animal food and from all forms of un- 

dcanlincss, as you have determined them, for 24 hours prior to the 
beginning of your operation. 

2. Just before sunset, on any night you wish, perform a version of 
your rite for preliminary' purification. 

3. Clothe yourself in a pure white robe or other garment which has 
never before been worn. 

4. Co up onto a roof, tower, or other high place where you have 
)«ur a tar set up. The place should overlook the roofs of a town or a 
broad landscape. Take wirh you the falcon staff, the black Isis band 
frankincense, a btazter. rose oil. an earthen censer, ashes from the 
plant heliotrope, and an oblong stone, 

5* Ai the suns orb is disappearing say this formula seven times seven 
ro Helios as an adjuration of the assistant: 

ORI PITtTMl AMOUNTE AINTKYPH PICHAROIR RAIAL 

“5JS2" OCHAN.ru Mouf 

Z0N TA26 ™Z6 PTAZO MAUtAS 

solOri souO oous SARAPTOUMI sarachthi ayOj 

RJCHAMCHO BIRATHAU OPHAU I'HAUO DAUA AUANT6 
ZOUZ0 ARROUZ6 ZOTOUAR THOmNAORI AYOl 
PTAUCHARCBI AOUOS0BIAU PTBAIN AAAAAAA 

^o;OWo,£ea chachach chachach^ 

A MO UN O El lAEOBAPHREN. 

EMOl'NO I HILARIKRIPHIAEYEAIPHIRKIHAI.ITI ION 

Pf^NTR(? I>I HATHAl H PHNESCHf -R RHICHRO 

PH,B™OCHNmEO " Wmm ' CMMM 

6, Once this adjuration is complete, put a black Isis band on your 

eyes, and in your right hand grasp your falcons head staff and hold 

an all-night vigil, remammg m darkness, bur fUJIv awake the entire 
night. 
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7r When the sun rises, remove the black Isis band and greet the sun 
by shaking the falcon staff and reciting the sacred formula above is 
you make a sacrifice by burning uncut frankincense in your brazier 
and by pouring rose oil in an earthen censer on ashes from rhe plant 
heliotrope. As your are reciting die formula visualize a falcon flying 
down and spreading its wings out in front of you as it flaps its wings 
in midair. Visualize it in front of you and that, after flapping its wings 
in mid-air, it drops an oblong stone at your feet and immediately 
takes flight, ascending back to heaven. 

8. Pick up rhe stone, which you will now turn into an amulet, and 
carve die inscription; AC HA AC! I AO IA CHACH CHARCl IARA 
CHACH on the back side of the stone at the bottom so that it will be 
concealed when you wear it. 

9. Come down from your high place during the day and spend your 
time engraving an image of Hdioros' as a lion-faced figure, holding 
in the left hand a celestial globe and in his right hand a whip. Around 
him in a circle engrave a serpent biting its tail—the Ouroboros, 
Once you have engraved rhe stone, bore a hole in it, and run a black 
leather thong (or Ami bum string) through it and wear it around your 
neck during subsequent operations, 

10. Prepare a room below your high place in a fitting manner by 
providing all types of food and wine' to offer the god. Also prepares 
suitable shrine on an altar in your room where the god can rest when 
he is with you, 

Jr 

11. Just before the sun goes down, go back up to your high place 
and, facing the light of the moon goddess Selene, address this hymn 
to her as you again sacrifice myrrh trogjkis in rhe censer. As you 
light the fire, hold a branch ol myrtle and shake it, as you salute the 
goddess: 

INOUTHO PTOUAUMI ANCHARICH CHARAPTOUMI 
ANOCHA ABITHROU ACHARABAUBAU BARATHLAN 

'This ii a combination of \he names Helios and Homs, 

The original specifics “'Mendtsian wine,' 1 which is a wine from the city of Mcnda 
in ihe Nile ddra. 
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ATEB DGUANANOU APTYR PANOR PAURACH SCUM 
PHORBA PHORI PH O RBA RAB AllOfiTH AZA PHOR RIN 
MJRPHAR ZAURA PTAUZOU CHOTHARPARACHTHIZOI 
ZAITH ATTAU [BAD KANTANTDUM1 BATHARA CHTHIB 
ANQCH, 

12. Now visualize a blazing star gradually freeing itself fron 
heaven coming down from the sky and hovering before you. Ware! 
as the light of the star dissipates before your eyes. As this happens 
you will behold the god you Summoned and who has been sent tt 

you. 

, 13. Approach rhe god and visualize yourself raking him by the riglu 
hand. Kiss him and speak this formula to the angel: 

OPTAUMI NAPHTHAUB1 MAIOUTHMOU METROBA1 
;rach£ptoumi AMMOCHARI AUTHEI APHANTO 
TAMARA CHICBITAM TRIBOMIS ARACHO [SARI RACHl 
1AKOUB1 TAURABEROMI ANTAB1 TAUB1. 

14, When you have spoken this, he will acknowledge your formula. 
But you say to him: 

What is your divine name? Reveal it to me freely, so that 1 may call 
upon it, (It will consist of 15 Greek letters: SOUESOLYR PH 1 HE 
MOTH.) 

Adjure him with this oath so that he will speak and will obey your 
commands in every respect. 

15. Next address the god and say: Gome to me, King, I call thee 
god of gods, mighty, limitless, undefiled, beyond description, 
strongly established Aion. From this day forth an thou inseparable 
from me through the entire time of my life, SOUESOLYR 
PHTHfi MOTH. 


16, Once he has definitely accepted your oath to obey you and be 
inseparable from you, again take him by the hand and bring him into 
your living quarters or a room below the high place where you called 
upon him, Have the god assume his place in the shrine you have pre- 
pared for him, vSct the food and wine before him. (The original pa- 
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pyrus version says chat an. "uncorrupted boy should serve the food 
and drinks and that he should maintain silence until the angel de¬ 
parts.) 

17. Address these words to the god: I shall have thou as a friendly 
assistant, a beneficent god who serves me whenever I sayr Quickly, 
by thy power now appear on earth to me, yea verily, godf 

IS. While in a relaxed position before the god you should speak 
freely about any purpose you have* lest the power of your oath liosv- 

cver you wish, 

19. After three hours have passed, the god will immediately ascend 
ro leave. "Open the door” for him and make his way clear to return 
to heaven by saying: 

Go, lord, blessed god, where thou livest eternally, as is thy will." 
After saying this the god will vanish, 

20. After he has returned to heaven, eat the remainder of the food 
and wine as a sacrifice to him, and you will surely become a friend of 
the mighty angel. 

21. Whenever ii is your will to undertake some working, just speak 
his name into the air and say: Cornel Vou will see him at oner 
standing near you. Then cell him: Perform this task, and Eell bin 
what ic is you want done and he will do it at once. After doing so he 
will say: “What else do you want? For 1 am eager to return tt 

heaven. 1 ' 

22. If you have no immediate orders, tell him: Go, lord, and he wil 
depart. Working in this way the god will be seen only by you, and n< 
one will be able to hear him speaking to you, 


The original Greek for this form0]a would he: Taxoq* n] Otj SuVQtpct f\& 
cyycuoc;, veu vm, cpeuvr| pm. fter|! 

The original Greek For this formula would be: ‘X«upEi t KUpie, Gei] ^ftKap* *0X0' 
611; virtue ,av eve. on; pouter! 

The original papyrus adds ihe note that “the address eo the sun requires nothing m 
ccpt Ibc formula IAEOBAPHRE^MOUN and the formula lARBATHA.” 


The original papyrus concludes by telling us what the god or angel 
will be able to do lor the magician: 

Whenever you go anywhere, he will go with you; if you become im¬ 
poverished, he will give you money. He will foretell things to you— 
and will even be ahle to tell you the date and at what time of the 
night or day things will happen. If someone asks you: “What atn I 
thinking about?' 1 or ‘What has happened to me in the past?” or even 
“What is going to happen to me in the future?*—just ask your angel, 
and he will speak to you in the silence of your mind. But you will 
Speak to the one who is asking you the questions as if it is you your¬ 
self who is answering. 

He will also give you both wild herbs and the power to cure, and 
you will be worshipped as a god since you have a god—as a friend. 

When you die, the angel will wrap up your body as is fitting for 
a god* He will take your spirit and ascend with it into the air. This is 
because no aerial spirit, which you have become, having been joined 
with a mighty assistant, will go to Hades. For he has mastery over all 
things. 


2* The Mithraie Initiation 

(PGM [V.475-839,cs,3Sfl c.w ) 

Another powerful initiatory working has been called the Mithras 
Liturgy* in the past. In her it may not be a document of die Mithrak 
religion itself, but an eclectic initiatory Hermetic work! tig which nev¬ 
ertheless tnakes use of some genuine Mithrak material, The recent 
work ol David Ulansey on the astrological aspects of Mithrak sym¬ 
bolism indicates that rhe idea 0 /shifting the pole—in the form of the 
precession of the equinoxes—is a seminal Mithrak clement in this 
working. 

This operation contains a marked sense of urgency. The magi¬ 
cian who performs this rice should be at the point of some great cri¬ 
sis in life, Magical power is often evoked our of such emergency 
situations in which the stress is turned ro strength by the force of 
Ananke —the goddess of Necessity. 
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In the introduction to this rite in the old papyrus, the writer 
prays to Pronob (Providence) And Psyche [Soul) tor immortality and 
exhorts the fellow members of the cult to which he belongs to make 
use of certain herbs, “which the great god Helios-Michrai ordered to 
be revealed to me by bis archangel,” and which are mentioned later 
in the operation. These are apparently to be used in his funeral rites, 
so that he "may ascend into heaven as an inquirer and behold the 
universe." 

Phylacteries needed for the rite require rhat with myrrh ink you 
copy the lormula PS1NOTHER" NOPS1THERTHERNGPSI onto 
a piece of papyrus and hind it to your right wrist with a black leather 
thong, and copy the formula PROSFHYMERI and tie it to your left 
wrist with a white leather thong, 

1, Perform your opening rite as usual, 

2, Sacrifice frankincense to Helios-Mithras. 

3, Now speak the invocation of this operation as follows: 

first origin of my origin—AKCJOYO—fim beginning of my begin¬ 
ning— PePePe SSS PURE—spirit of my spirit, the principal spirit 
in me— MMM —fire given by god to the mixture of the mixtures in 
me, the first of the fire in me—£Y £lA EE—water of water the first 
of the water in me—060 AAA EEE—earthy material, the first of 
the earthy material in me—Yf YOB—my whole body, I, [state your 
name|, whose mother is [state your mothers namej, which was 
formed by a noble arm and an incorruptible right hand in a world 
without light and yet radiant, without soul—-and yet alive with soul: 
Y£l AYl EYOIE. Now if it be thy will: METER FA PHOTH 
1EREZATH—commend me to immortal birth and, following that, 
to my underlying nature, so that, after the present distress which is 
vexing me so severely, 1 may gaze upon the immortal beginning with 
immortal spirit: ANC H REP H REN ESOU PH 1RGCH—with im¬ 
moral water: ERONOl 1 ! PARAKDUNfeTH—with the most stead¬ 
fast air: EIOAE PSENABOTH—that I may be bom again in 

TSINOTHER is EgypiLui to r "the tom of god . 71 


thought: KRAOC11 RAX R OIM ENARC1IOMAI—and the acred 
spirit may breathe in me: NECHTHEN APOTOU NECHTHIN 
ARPIE TH—so that I may wonder at the sacred fire: KYPHE— that 
I may gaae upon the incomprehensible and awesome water of die 
dawn: W6 THESft ECHft OUCHIECHOA—and the vivifying 
and encircling aether may hear me: ARNOMETHPH, For today 1 

am about to behold with my immortal eye the immortal Aibn and 
master of fiery diadems! 

1, born ot mortal womb, but transformed by the tremendous power 
and an incorruptible right hand and with immortal spirit! 

h sanctified through holy consecrations—while there subsists 
within me, holy, for a short time, the power of my human soul, 
which 1 will again receive after the present bitter and relentless Nc 
cess icy which is pressing down upon me_- 

1 [repeat your name], whose mother is (repeal your mothers name], 
according to the immutable decree of god. EYE VIA EE1 AO 0AY 
fYA lEO- Since it is impossible for me. bom mortal, to rise with 
the golden brightness of the immortal brilliance, GEY AFO EVA 
EOE VAE OlAE. stand O perishable nature of mortals, and at 
once receive me safe and sound after the inexorable and pressing 
Necessity. For I am the Son: PSYCH ftN DEMOU PRQCHft 
PRftA. I am MACHARPHON MOU PRftPSYCHftN PRftE 

4 . VIsualizc the seven spheres above you inhabited by the seven ele¬ 
ments of the vowels. Then visualize rays coming from each of them 
into your mouth. Now draw in breach from the rays. Inhale as 
deeply as yon can and fed the power of the vocalic, planetary ele¬ 
ments entering your being. Then exhale. Ho this three rimes. Now 
visualize yourself rising up through the seven spheres to a greai 
height, so that you feel yourself to be in midair. Turn all your aacn- 
tion away from the earth and earthly things, and direct all your at¬ 
tention to the heavens and their orderings and contemplate 
immortality. Contemplate the divine order of the skies: the reigning 
gods rising into heaven, and others setring in the west. Contemplate 
the course of visible gods as they emerge from the disk of Helios, the 
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father. Also contemplate the so-called pipe, which hangs (torn the 
disk of Helios. This is the origin of the 'ministering wind." The 
original text says: “You will see the outflow of this object toward the 
regions westward, boundless as an east wind, if it be assigned to the 
regions 0 f ,he east—and toward the regions eastward, boundless as a 
west wind, if it be assigned to the regions of the west.' Alter you 
have established this vision of Helios, visualize the visible, planetary 
gods staring intently at you and rushing toward the place where you 

atc in the heights, 

5. Ac that moment put your right forefinger on your mouth and say 

Silence, silence, silence! Symbol of the living incorruptible god! 
Guard me, Silence: NECHTHE1R THANMELOU! 

6. Then make a long hissing sound—-SSSSS—and then a popping 

sound—Pc-Pe-Pe—-and sayt 

PROPROPHEGGt MOfilOS PROPHYR PROPHEGCE 
NEMETH1RE ARPSENTEN pitEtmi MEOy enarth 
phyrkechO psyrihariO tyre philba. 

7. Then you will sec the gods looking upon you with hvor. I hey 
will no longer be rushing toward you. but rather they will go back to 
their ordered planetary courses, 

8. So when you sec that the realms above arc clear and circling* and 
that none of the gods or angels appears to be threatening you, you 
may expect to hear a great crash of thunder, which may startle you 

Then say: 

Silence! Silence! 

1 am a star, 

wandering about with thee* 

and shining forth out of the deep— 

OXY O XERTHEUTH. 

9. Right after saying these things visualize rhe suns disk expanding 


10, Now make a hissing sound twice and a popping sound twice: 
SSSSS— SSSSS —Pe-iV. Visual be then a host of pentagrams swirling 
forth from the disk and filling the air 

1L Again say: Silence! Silence! The disk of Helios will then appear 
to open, and you will sec the tireless circle within and a set of massive 
fiery doors which are shut tight, 

12, Close your eyes at once and recite rhe following praver while 
your heart is inflamed with fire and spirit: 

Give ear to me and listen to me. [state your name], whose mother 
is [state your mothers name], O lord, thou who has hound the fiery 
bars of the fourfold foot together with thy breath: 

Walker upon Fire: PENTITEROUNI, 

Encloser of All: SEMESIlAM, 

Fire-breather: TSYRINPHEU, 

Feeler of Ff re: IAO. 

Brea tiler of Eight: CAL 
Re joker in Fire: ELOURE, 

Beautiful light: A/Al, 

Aion: ACHBA, 

Marier of Light: PEPPER PREPEMPIPI, 

Body of Fire: PHNOUENIOCH, 

Giver of Light: aOi, 

Sower or Fire: AREI EIK1TA, 

Driver of Fire: GALI.ABALBA, 

Forcer of Light: AlO, 

Whirler of Fire: PYRICHIBOOSElA, 

Mover of Light: SANCHEROB. 

Shaker of Thunder: l£ 6£ lOEld, 
light of Glory: BEEGENETE, 

Etc rearer of Light: SOUStNEPHIEN, 

Maimainer of the Fire-light: SOUSINEPH1 AREN BARA/El 
MARMARENTEU. 

Star-tamer: OlA. 
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Open for me I’ROPROPHEGGfi EMETHEIRE MORIOMO- 
TYRf.I'HlLBA, because of pressing and bitter inexorable Neces¬ 
sity, I invoke the immortal names, living and honored, which are 
forever passing into mortal nature but cannot be spoken in artioi 
late speech by human tongue or mortal speech or mortal sound: 

£eA o£eA iAA oe EeA £eo o£ eA iAA o££e A£e Ao£ 
[£ £6 oA o£ ieA o£ Ao£ ieo o£ IEEA e£ lA o£ lo£ 
AEA fo£ Aif AiE eA oi m £o£ Ay£ £Ao£e eA £ia a£a 
e£a £ee£ ee£ ieA EeA o£eeo£ Eeo £yA o£ ElO £A A£ 
A£ EE OOO YlA£. 

13, If ihcr saying these things you hear thundering and shaking in 
the air surrounding you. and you feel agitated and excited, repeat the 
prayer 

Silence! Silence! 

I am a star, 

wandering about with thee, 
and shining forth out of the deep: 

OXY O XERTHEUTH* 

14- Now, open youf eyes, and you will see the fiery doors within the 
disk of the Sun open, and you will also see the world of the gods 
within the doors. Let yourself feel the ecstatic joy and pleasure that 
comes with this vision, as you fed your spirit ascending and taring 
drawn tow ard the realm of Hchos, 

15. Now stand very still and inhale deeply while visualizing divine 
force entering your body as you gaze straight ahead. When you feel 
ready say: 

Come lord: ARCHANDARA PHOTAZA PYRIPHOTA 
ZABYTHIX ET1MENMERO PHORATH^N ERlt PROTHR1 
PHORATHL 

16. When you have said this, the rays around the Sun will mrn to¬ 
ward you—gaze into the ccnrer of them. When you have done 
this, you will see a youthful god, beautiful in appearance, with 


fiery hair, wearing a white tunic, a scarlet cloak, and a fiery crown. 
This is Mithras. 

17, At once greet him wirh the fire-greeting: 

Hail, O lord. Great Power, Great Might* King* Greatest of Gods* 
Helios, the Lord of heaven and earth, God of Gods, mighty' is thy 
power, O lord. If it be thy will, reveal to me the supreme god, the 
one who has begotten and made thee: that a human—I, [state your 
name)* who w'as bom from the mortal womb of [state your mother's 

I nameJ and from the fluid of semen, and who* since being bom again 
from thee today, h become immortal out of myri ads in this hour ac¬ 
cording to the wish of the exceedingly good god—resolve to worship 
thee, and pray with all his/her human power* that thou in a vest take 
along with thee the horoscope of this day and hour today, which has 
the name I 11R \ \ MARI MORIROK* that he may appear and give 
revelation during the favorable hours; E0 r6 RORE CjRRI 

GriGr rOr roi or reOrorj eor eOre! 

18, After you have said these things* a god will appear at the celestial 
pole, and you will see him walking down toward you as if cm a road. 
Gaze Intently upon the vision, take a deep breath and make a long 
bellowing sound like a horn. Release all your breath until you arc 
straining your sides. 

19* I hen kiss the phylacteries on your wrists—first the right, then 
the left—and say toward the right: ’‘Protect me, PROSYMfiRI! 

20. After saying this you will see rhe mysterious doors near the 
Polcstar open and there will be seven virgins coming from deep within 
dressed in linen garments, and they will hav e the laces of serpents. 

1 hey are called the Fates of Heaven, and they wield golden w inds, 

21, When you see them greet them in this manner: 

Hail, O seven Fates of heaven, O noble and good virgins, O sa* 
crcd ones and companions of MINIMI RROPHOR, O most holy 
guardians of the four pillars! 
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Hail to thee, the first. CHREPSENTHAES! 

Hail to thee, the second, MENESCHEtSl 
Hail to chee* the third, MECHRAN! 

Hail to thee, the fourths ARARMACHfcS! 

Hail to thee, the fifth, ECHOMMffi! 

Hail to thee* the $ixih, TICHNONDAtS! 

Hail to thee, the soenth, EROU ROMBRlfiS! 

22. There also come forth from that door another seven gods, who 
have the faces of black balls. They will be in linen Loincloths and will 
be wearing seven golden diadems. 1 hey art called T o]c Lords of 
Heaven, each of w hom you roust greet in the same manner, and each 

wirh his own name* 

Hail. O guardians of the pivot, O sacred and brave youths, who 
turn at one command the revolving axis of the vault of heaven, 
who send oat thunder and lightning and shocks of earthquakes 
and thunderbolts against the nations of impious people, hut to 
me, who is pious and god-fearing* ye send health and soundness of 
body and acuteness of hearing and seeing, and serenity m the pres¬ 
ent good hours of this day* O my lords and powerfully ruling gods! 

Hail to thee, the first. AIERON l HI! 

Hail to thee, the second, MERCHE1MEROS! 

Hall to thee, the third. ACHRICHIOURI 
Hail to thee, the fourth. MESARGILXOl 
Hail to thee, the fifth, CHICHRCALITHAI 
Hail to thee, the sixth, ERlMICHTHATHOPS! 

Hail to thee, the seventh, EORAStCHfi! 

23. After they have taken their places in their proper order in the 
form of the constellation of the Bear, look into the air and visualize 
lightning bolts coming down. Sights flashing, the earth shaking, and 
a god descending—a god immensely great, having a bright appear¬ 
ance, youthful, golden-haired, with a white tunic and a golden crown 
and trousers, and holding in his right hand a golden shoulder of a 
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young bulk \ isualize lightning bolts flashing from his eyes and scars 
flying from his body 

24. Once this visualization is complete, make a long bellowing 
sound, strain your stomach muscles and excite all five of your 
senses—-bellow long until out of breath. JTten kiss the phylacteries 
on your wrists again, and say 

MOKRIMO PHERIMA PHERERL life of me, [state your name]: 
Stay! Dwell in my soul! Do not abandon me, for ENTHO 
PHENN THROPIOTH commands yxm! 

25. Continue to visualize the god and again bellow as before and 
greet the god with these words: 

Hail, O Lord, O Master of the water! Hail, Q founder of the 
Earth! Hail, ( i Ruler of the Wind! O Bright Lightning Flasher: 
PROPROFMEGC.fi EMETH1R1 ARTENTEPI THfiTH 
MIMEO YENARO PHYRCHECHO PSfiRl DARIO PHRfi 

PHRM.RA! Give revelation, O lord, concerning the [paraphrase 
your ritual purpose], O lord, while being bom again* 1 am passing 
away* while growing and having grown* I am dying; while being 
born from a life-generating birth, I am passing on, released to 
death—as you have ordained* as you have decreed* and as you have 
established the Mystery, l am PHEROURA MIOURl. 

26. After you have said these things, he will respond with some rev¬ 
elation, While he is doing this you will probably feel weak in your 
soul and will not be yourself when he answers you. He may speak his 
revelation to you in verse, and after speaking he will depart. Remain 
silent as the revelation is made, as you will be able to understand 
these matters by yourself Perhaps ar a bier time you w ill remember 
the things spoken by the great god perfectly and dearly even if the 
oradc consisted of many verses. 


This u j description n.f the pod Mithras. 
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27. Once the revelation k complete, and rhe god has departed, close 
the rite in the usual manner 

3. The Stele of Jeu the Hieroghphist 
or The Rite of the Headless One 1 ' 

(FC,VV5*-l71 + 350cj.) 

This is another general initiatory rite tor encountering a great god or 
daimon, The Rite of the Headless (or Infinite) One k much simpler 
than ihe first two initiatory ritcs + h is subtle in its power at first. Note 
that the body of the working is a summoning—but m the course ot 
the summoning the magician is transformed from a sum (turner to 
the entity being summoned—and ultimately to the god himself. 

1. Perform a version of your usual opening rite of purification. 

2. Prepare for the ritual by writing rhe formula: AOTHABRAOTH 
BASYM ISAKSABaOTH /AO on a new strip of papyrus, also draw 

rhe magical sign^^y on it, 

3. Face north and stretch the strip of papyrus across your forehead 
from one of your temples to the ocher and recite the six names: 

AOTH ABRAOTH BASYM LSAKSABAOTH IAO 

4. Then recite; 

Subject to me all daimons so that every daimon. whether heavenly 
or aerial, or earthly or subterranean, or terrestrial or aquatic, might 
be obedient to me, and every enchantment and scourge which is 

from god. 

Thus will all daimoiu obedient to you. 

5. Now recite the summoning of the god: 

*This is based on the rite miunnilited as the "BomJcss One" during the early phast 
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] summon thee. Headless One, who created earth and heaven, 
who created night and day, thou art Osoronnophris 1 whom none 
hath ever seen; thou art tabas. thou arc lapos, i; thou hast pro¬ 
vided for discrimination between that which is just and unjust; 
thou hast made female and male: thou hast revealed both the seed 
and fruit; thou hast made humans love each other and hate each 
other. 

I am Moses thy prophet to whom thou hast transmitted thy mys¬ 
teries celebrated by Israel; thou hast revealed the moist and the drv 
and all nourishment; hear me! 

I am the messenger of Pharaoh Osoronnaphris; this is thy true 
name which hath been transmitted to the prophets of Israel. Hear 
me, ARBATH1A0 REIBET ATHELEBERSETI i ARA BLATHA 
ALBEU EBENPHCHI CHJTASGOE IBAOTH IAO! Listen to 
me and turn away this daimon! 

[ call upon thee, awesome and invisible god P with an empty spirit, 

AROGOGOROBRA0 SOCHOU MODORlO PHAIARCHAO 

OGO. 1 Ioly Headless One, deliver him/her [slate your name] from 
the daimon which remaineth him/her, ROUBILIAC MARI 

Gdam baabnabaOth ASS ADONAJ APHNIAO 

ITHOlETH ABRASAX AMOY—mighty l leadless One, deUver 
him/her (repeal the name inserted above] from the daimon that re¬ 
strained* him/her! MABARRAlO lOfeL KOTHA AT HO RE¬ 
GAL G ABRAOTH, deliver him/her [again insert the personal 
name] AOTH ABRAOTH BASYM 1SAK SABAOTH IaO! 

He is the lord of the gods; he is the lord of the inhabited world; he 
is the one whom the winds fear; he is the one who made all things 
by the command of his voice. 

Lord, King, Master. Helper, empower my soul, I EOT PYR IDE 
pyr laG i ia£G IOGU ABRASAX SABRIAM OO YY EY OO 
: ADONAJE* immediately, immediately, messenger of god AN- 
LA LA LAI GAIA APA D l AC HANNA CHORYN. 

II QtoTvnrippkrtt il j Hnmclit formula representing the Ffivptun p hr Ate: wsir uw 
njr —"Ckim ihr Re j, unfit] Bcin^ 
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I am che headless daimon with sight in my feet; I am the m&Vf 
l ZZ possesseth the immortal fire; 1 am the truth who ha eth 

the fact that unjust deeds are done in the world; 1 am the one 
’' I lining flash and the thunder roll; 1 am the one 

“L tS. k»r f“ h “ p 7 ,h “*1“” 

ntinht be inseminated; I am the one whose mouth ,s utterly aflame 
1 am the one who begeteth and destroyeth; I am the ^vor of th 
Aidn; my name is a heart encircled by a serpent; come forth 

follow. 

^ After allowing time for the god to become manifest in your soul, 
Ite * = »o*4 in your rnu.1 —. TO, op=»»» ~V br 
peated until success is gained. 
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Magicians may often feel themselves to be in need of protection from 
forces that might interfere with their magical operations or from the 
very forces called upon to do the magical work, This is especially true 
in the goctic stages of magical development. Once the stage blown as 
magritf has been reached special operations for protection become 
virtually unnecessary. The Greek term for protective operations and 
the amulets which might be created to support them is (puXctK— 
irjpiov (phylactery). 


4, A Powerful Phylactery 

{PGM VlL579-59(UMt.E.) 

Thi is called a body-guard against daimbns* phantasms, and 
against every kind of sickness and suffering. It is to be inscribed on 
a strip of gold, silver* or tin with a bronze stylus or written on pa¬ 
pyrus. It is to be carried on the person of the magician, The in- 

I scription reads: KMEPIS CHPHYRIS 1AE0 JAO AEfi lAO 00 
AlON IAEOBAPHRENE MOUNOTH1LARIKRIPH1AE Y 
EAIPHIRKIRA LITHON YOMENER PHABO EAI, 

The magical signs to be writren inside rhe circle made by the 
Serpent biting its tail—the Quroboros—arc: 

Atiila ^ 

After the magical form has been created, it is to be sanctified in the 
same way magical tools are sanctified and by speaking the following 
formula over it: 

Protect my body and the entire soul of me, [insert your name], 
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The completed form would look like the figure below. 



5. Another Phylactery 

(fC.MI.XXI.l-H.MOi j.l 

1. Perform your usual opening rite of purification. 

2. Recite the following prayer: 

Great god in heaven, who causes the world to revolve, the true 
god: (Ad! Lord and ruler of all: ABLANATHANALBA, grant me 
this favor: Let me have the name of the great god in this phylac¬ 
tery. and protect me. whom [insert your mother's given name; 
bore, and whom [insert your father's given name] begot, from 
every evil thing! 

This prayer cm be used ai any lime* 

3. Close the rite in your customary manner 
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6s Another Phylactery 

(FGM V)l..m-31* + 300 c*t) 

I his is a protective operation to be addressed to the Moon when she 
is full, 

L Go to a place where the Moon can be seen. 

2. Perform a version of vour usual opening rite of purification. 

3* Make ihis incantation to the Moon: 

ACHTEIlOPHIPH ereschical 13 NEBOUGOSOUALETH 
sathOth sabaOth SABROTH. 

4. .After this add whatever you want to the incantation to make it 
specific to your protective purposes. 

5- C lose the working in your usual manner. 


'’ErrichigaJ is rhe Mcsopofcirniari goddess of the underworld. 





Divine Invocations 


To the Hermetic, the gods and goddesses arc understood a5 repre- 
scoring living beings, but at the same lime they are archetypes, rep¬ 
resentatives of certain principles embodied in the sub-stellar realms. 
For this reason, rhe invocation ol gods or goddesses into the presence 
or life of an individual is tantamount to drawing the influences or 
principles which they represent into the very essence of the individ¬ 
ual, Changes or transformations will occur in accordance with the 
nature of the divinity invoked. Postmodern Hermetic?, should exper¬ 
iment with such invocations widely in order to experience their ef¬ 
fects. Here arc some ancient examples. 


7. An Invocation to Apollo 

[PGM 1.262-347, A50 ta +) 

Needed lor the rite; a seven-leafed sprig of laurel, a bmp, a strip of 
linen doth, rose oil (or oil of spikenard), a robe of pure white, an 
ebony staff, an image of a wolf '% head, a chair to serv e as the throne 
ol the god, a large piece ot white doth, a block of unbred potterV 
day. wine, milk, honey, rainwater, and wheat flour. 

Prepare yourself lor the rite by refraining from all unclean 
thing?,, and from eating fish, and from all sexual intercourse. T his is 
done, as the original says, “so that you will make yourself most de¬ 
sired by the god.** 

The altar should be fitted with a lamp* a block of unfired pot¬ 
ters clay upon w hich you have laid an image of a wolfs head, and i 
brazier for the burnt offering, A chair should be set up north of the 
altar to serve as the resting place of the god when he arrives. 

1. Dressed in a pure white garment, perform your customary open¬ 
ing rite of purification, 


Divine Imv*. jh.hu 
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1 2* Take a sevendeafed sprig of laurel and hold i t in your right hand a 
you summon the heavenly gods and chrhonic daimons. 

Write the seven characters for deliverance on the sprig of laurel 

Write tftc first character onto the first leaf, the second one onto thi 
tecond leaf and so on until the seven characters and the seven leas'd 
match up. But be carcfiil not to lose a leaf and in so doing run the risk 
of harming yourself For this is said to be the body's greatest protective 
charm, ansi that all things are made subject to it. Seas and rocks will 
tremble, and malicious daimons will avoid the powers of these char¬ 
acters-- powers which you are about to have. This is the greatest pro¬ 
tective charm for the rite, so there is nothing vou have to feat, 

3. Now write these names on a strip of linen doth; ABERAMEN- 

ththOoulerthexanaxethrenlyoOthen- 

MARAIBAI AEM INNAEBAROTHERRETH6bABEAN1MEA. 

Then roll the doth up so it can be used as a wick in your lamp, 
which should not be red in color. Pour cither rose oil or oil of spike¬ 
nard into the lamp and light it. 1 hen vet iron the image of the wolfs 
head resting on the block of unfurd clay. 

5- Cover rhe throne with a doth of linen and return to your place 
before the altar facing the throne, 

6, Sacrifice to the god by a burnt offering of s to rax gum, cassia, bal¬ 
sam gum, and other valuable spices. Also pour out a libation of wine, 

honey* milk* and rainwater to the north of the altar before the 
throne* 

7. Now mate seven fiat cakes and seven sound takes from a mixture 
of wheat Hour, honey, and rainwater* Lay them upon the altar, 

8. Now take up the ebony staff in your left hand and the protective 
charm made of laurel in your right. 


m 
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9, Now summon rhc god with this invocation: 

O lord Apollo, come with Put an.. Give prophecy concerning those 
things I desire, lord, O master leave Mount Parnassos and the Del¬ 
phic Pytho whenever my priestly mouth gives voice 10 secret words, 
foremost angel of the god, great Zeus. 1AO! I call thee MICHAEL 
who holdcth heavens realm, I call thee, archangel GABRlt L 
Come down from Olympos t ABRASAX, who delighteth in the 
dawn, come with favor, who vieweth the sunset from the dawn: 
ADONA]- Father of the world, all nature trembles in fear hdore 
thee: PAKHRB£TH! 

I adjure the head of God. for there is Olympos; 
l adjure the seal of God, which is prophetic vision; 

I adjure the right hand thou didst hold over the world; 

1 adjure the bowl of God which contains wealth; 

I adjure the eternal God of all: AlON; 

1 adjure self-evolving nature* mighty ADONAIOS; 

I adjure the ascending and descending EL0AIO5; 

I adjure these holy and divine names so that they may send me a di¬ 
vine spirit and that it may fulfill all that is in my heart and mind. 
Hear blessed one, I call thee w ho rules in Heaven and Earth and in 
Chaos and Hades w here dwell the daimons of men who once gazed 
upon the light. Send me this daemon in response to my sacred 
chants, a daimon who moveth by night by orders subject to thy 
force, from whose enclosure this formula is come, and let him tell 
me everything my mind conceives of according to absolute truth, 
and send him being gentle, gracious* and thoughtful, with no 
thoughts against me. And mayest thou not be angry at my sacred 
chants. But ensure that my whole body comes to light intact, for 
thou thyself hast arranged for these things among humankind for 
them to learn* l call upon thy name, in number equal to the 
Moirab 

achaiph6thoihoaieia£w 
ai£ai£iaoth6 fh6phiacha. 

10, And when he comes, ask him whatever you svish about the art of 
prophecy, about divination with epic verses, about the sending of 
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dreams. about obtaining revelations in dreams, about interpretations 
or dreams, about causing disease, about everything that is a pari of 
magical knowledge. 

II. And after the inquiry, if you wish to release the god, shift the 
ebony staff from your left hand to your right hand; and shift the 
sprtg of laurel from your right hand to your left hand, ['hen extin¬ 
guish the burning lamp; and use the same burnt offerings while 
saying: 

Be gracious to me. O primal father. O elder-born, self-generating 
B»j 1 adjure the fire which first shone in the abyss; I adjure ths 
power which is greatest over all; I adjure him who destroyed right 
down into Hades, that thou wilt depart, returning to thy ship, do 
me no harm, but be kind to me forever. 

12. Close the working in your usual manner, 

8* A General Praver 

trctfXJi.i«2-i«»,j£ir^ 

1. Perform a version of your usual opening rite of purification. 

2, Speak the following prayer: 

Greetings, O Lord* thou who an the way to receive favor for the 
universe and for the world in which we dwell. 

Heaven u become a place of dancing for thee: ARSENOPHRE O 
King of the I leavenly Gods: ABLANATHANALBA. thou who pos¬ 
sesses righteousness: A KRAM MAC HAMA REI * Gracious God: 
SANKANA1 HARA, Ruler of Nature: SATRAPERKMfiPH* origin 
of the heavenly realm: ATHTHANNOU ATHTHANNOU AS- 

traphai lastraphai pakertOth sabaOth Jun¬ 
tas kuouth EphiO marmaraGth* 

Let my ability to speak not leave me. Let every soul pay attention to 
me, for I am PERTAO M£CH CHACH MN£CH SAKMCPII 


THC m$TMOKWMaaLrtmiis°rM m:i 

iaOoye£ 0 £0 6£0 1eov6£i£ia£a K6TOI! Gw»» »' 

that which be thy wit!! 

3. Close the working in your usual manner. 


9. Moon Prayer 

(«JMIV.il41-I33*,JS0 c.s.) 

To ho«riri <* * 0- WW* ™ 

„„„ fonmJ, onto t“iC L and «fe- 

cncos have boon rained ft™, rk « 

uood. oven if full undorarandme » f b > ^ , *, 

win be felt. However, the more one has learned ot 

more powerful the prayers can become. 

1. Perform a version of your usual opening rite of purificatton. 

2 Speak the following prayer: 

Hail,Hoi,tight. Role,ofTajaar ...%££ 1 
bail Hoi, Roam. ** «*«** “T “ ““ m , hoi, 

thing, ..id, aimleia ^ ^"Ib'L ... ,hoo. Ttoioo- 

before thou becomest enraged, O god rn matfle 
[characterize your purpose in your own words]. 

Thou cans: not escape what must taKe p 
must be done. Thou shall [repeat your purpose!. 

I now adjure thee by this mighty night, 

.x,g;rh thv littht is last to fade away, 
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in which the hound openeth but doseth not, its mouth, 

in which the stronghold of Tartaros is opened, 

in which Kerberos rageth forth, armed with a thunderbolt. 

Bestir thyself, Mene, who needeth to nurse upon the Sun, 
guardian of the death thee I implore, hospitable, shining Maid, 
thee I implore, O artful, lofty, swift, O crested one, who draweth 
swords, courageous, Healer, foresighted, far-famed* encourager; 
fleet-looted, strong, blood-red* Darkness* Brimd* Immortal One* 
who listens to everything—Daughter of the Persian, who belongs 
to the flock, Alkyone, gold-crowned* eldritch goddess, Shining* 
sea-goddess, ghostly and beautiful* I he one who shows the way* 
barque-commander* aiming well, Self-generated one who wears 
the headband* virile, leader of the armies, O goddess of Dodoma, 
of Ida, forever stricken with new sorrows, wolf-formed, de¬ 
nounced as infamous, destroyer* high-dwelling* whose gaze is 
fruitful, high-screaming, Thasian, Mene, O nethermost one* 
beam-embracer, savior, world-wide, hound-shaped* Spinner of 
Fate, all-provider* eternally running* glorious, helper* queen* 
bright* far-aimer, vigorous* holy, kindly* immortal* high-voiced, 
thou with glossy locks* blooming, divine, with a golden face* who 
delights all mortals, Minoan, goddess of childbirth* Theban, 
long-suffering one* cunning, maleficent. Thou who hath a mane 
of rays, shooter of arrows* maid and savior from all terrors, l 
know thee well. 

As Hermes the Elder, chief of all magicians, I am father of Isis. 
Hear me: EO PHORBA BRIO SACHMI NEBOUTO 
SOUALETH. Kor I have hidden this magic symbol of thine, thy 
sandal, and hold fast thy key, l opened the gates of Kerheros* the 
guardian of Tartaros, and l plunged the premature night into dark¬ 
ness, l turn the wheel for thee; 1 touch not the cymbals. 

Gaze upon thysell—Behold! As thou seest thyself* thou wilt won¬ 
der at the mirror, at the beauty of Isis until thou castest the dark 
light from thine eyes, This thou must do. this thou must not es¬ 
cape. I hou shah do this task for me: Mare* Maiden, dragoness, 
torch* holt of lightning. Star, lion* shc-wolf: AfiO KB. 
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A sieve, an old utensil, is my symbol* and one morsel of bread, a 
piece of coral, blood of a turtle dove, hoof of a camel, hair of a vir¬ 
gin cow, the seed of Pan, fire from the sun’s rays, coifs foot, spin¬ 
dle tree, boy love, a bow drill, a woman’s body blue-shimmering 
with thighs outspread,, a black sphinx-ape s pierced vagina—all of 
these things are symbols of my power. 

The bond of all Necessity w ill be loosened, and Helios will h ide thy 
light at noon, and the Sea will overflow the world, which thou dost 
inhabit- Atop doth 'quake: heaven will be set in motion* Kronos, in 
terror at thy pole overpowered by force, hath fled to Hades as over' 
seer of the dead below. ! he Moirai throw away thy thread, until 
now inviolate, unless thou canst stop the winged shaft of my magic, 
swiftest to reach the mark. For escape from the fate of my words is 
impossible: 1 lappen it must. Do not force thyself to hear the sym¬ 
bols, from the beginningand then back again. 

Thou shah do whatever is needed. To prevent useless light becom¬ 
ing thy fate, do what l command, O Maid—ruler of Tarcaros, I 
have bound thy pole with the chains of Kronos and with awesome 
compulsion 1 hold fast thy thumb. Tomorrow shall not come un¬ 
less my will be done. To Hermes* leader of the gods* thou hast 
promised to lend force to this rite. I hold thee in my power. 1 lear, 
thou who watchest and who art watched, I gaze upon, thee, thou 
gazest upon me. Then 1 shall also speak the sign to thee: 

Bronze sandal of her who ruleth Tartaros, her fillet, key, 
wand, iron wheel, black dog, her thrice-locked door, her burning 
hearth, her shadow, depth, fire, the governess of Tartar os t fearing 
the Furies, those mighty daimons. art ihou come? art thou here? Be 
angry. O Maid, at all the foes of heav en s gods, of Helios-Osirts and 
of Isis his bedmate. As 1 instruct thee, hurl them thy ill-will be¬ 
cause, Kore, I know thy good and great majestic names, by which 
heaven is illuminated, and earth drinketh diew and becomes preg¬ 
nant*, from all these the universe will increase and decrease: 

EUPHORBA PHORRA PHORBOREOU PH ORB A PI lORBOR 
PHORB0R PHORBORBORB0RPHA ERPHOR PHORBAlO 
PHORBOR FHORBOR BOROPH PHORPHOR BORPHGR- 
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BOR AO lOfi PHORBORPlIOR EUPHOR BOPHOR EUOIE6 

phOth i6ph6th iOphSth phbthiOph a666th6 

Oai 10e66i 0 HAHAHA ££ low 606 OYYYY AE&OU6 
WY—Mistress. 

4. Close the rite in your customary manner. 

10. Prayer to Mine (Moon) 

{PCW VEl.TH-TM.Mu} 

L Perform your customary opening rite of purification. 

2. Sacrifice frankincense to Menc. 

3, Recite ihis prayer: 

I call upon thee who hast every form and many names, double- 
horned goddess, Mcne, whose form no one knows except him who 
fashioned the entire world—IAO! The one who shaped (bee into 
the 2ft shapes' 1 of the world so that they might perfect and provide 
breath to every animal and plant, that it might thrive, thou who 
growest from darkness into light and Jeavesi the liglu for darkness. 

The first thing that accompanies thy name is silence, the second a 
popping sound, the third groaning, the fourth hissing, the fifth a 
cry of joy, f He rixth moaning, the seventh harking, the eighth roar¬ 
ing, the ninth neighing, the tenth a musical sound, the eleventh the 
howl of the wind, the twelfth a wind-creating sound, the thirteenth 
a commanding sound, the fourteenth a commanding emanation 
from perfection." 

Os* vulture, bulk beetle, falcon* crab, dog, wolf, serpent* horse, 
ibe-goat. asp. goat, he-goat, baboon, cat, lion, leopard, field mouse, 
deer, multiform, virgin, torch, lightning, garland, a heralds wand, 
child key 

W A reference id rfve 2 S snjn&ioni of the moon ‘ 

,y Theic ikon Id be taken as dues to the correct perform jik* of the p&m rtMgitm, 
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I have spoken thy signs and the symbols of thy name so dial thou 
xnightest hear me, for 1 am praying to thcCi mistress of the whole 
world. Hear me, thou, the constant one. the mighty one: 

apheiboEO m inter ochaO pizephydOr CHANTHAR 

CHADEROZO MOCHTHION EOTNEU PHf.RZON 
AINUES LACHABOO PITTO RJ PH T HAMER ZMO- 
MOCHdLEIE TlfiDRANTElA OlSOZOCHABf.DOPHRA. 

[Add whatevei other magical effects you wiih.I 
4, Close the rite in your customary manner. 


11. General Magical Invocation 

iPGVV.-t$1>-^8<*.35d t.E-1 

The ancient source says of this invocation that it is good ior libera* 
non* invisibility, the sending ol dreams {psychic communication)*or 
for gaining favor ol any kind, 

L Perform your customary opening rite ol purification. 

2- Sacrifice frankincense to Abrasas or Aibn* or another cosmic god, 

3, Recite this prayer, 

I call upon thee who hath created earth and bones and alt flesh and 
all spirit and who hath established the sea and nailed the heavens, 
who separated the Light from the darkness, the Supreme intelli¬ 
gence. who lawfully governs all things, Eternal Eye, daimon of 
daimons, god of gods, the lord of the spirits, the unerring AlON 
IAO OYEI—hear my voice: 

l call upon thee* master of the gods* high-thundering Zeus, sover¬ 
eign Zeus, ADONAh lord IAO 0Y£E: I am he who c^Ileth upon 
thee, great god, in Syrian: ZAAIAERIPHPHOU! Thou must not 
leave my voice unheard* in Hebrew: AB1-ANATHANALBA 
ABRASILOA! Eor I am SlLTHACHOOUCH LAILAL 


BLASALOTH IaA IE(> NEBOUTH SABIOTH AHBOTN AR- 
bathiaO iaOth sabaOti I PAIOURE ZAGOURf. 
baroucii ad6nai el6ai abraam is barbarauO 

NAUSIPH, high minded one, immortal, who possoucth the crowti 
of the whole world: 

SIEPE SAKTEETfi BIOU BIOU SPHE SPH£ NOUSI NOUS1 
SJLTIU) SII I I in Cl i I III-thOni R1CCH0£a f. £0 a aOE 
ia6 asial sakapi ols6 ethourksini sem LAU LOU 

LOURICCH, 

[Now speak whit is in your heart on the magical effects you wish.) 

4. Close tile rite in your cu.smntary manner. 


12. Another General Invocation 

{PGM mm-5M.M0ci.) 

This operation is to be carried out at the time of rhe Full Moon, 

I- Perform your customary opening me of purification, 

X Sacrifice sulfur and the seed ol Nile rushes by burning them in the 
brazier. 

3, Recite ibis invocation; 

1 call on thee, Lady Isis, whom Agathos Daimon hath permitted to 
rule the entire Black Lind. 1 ’ Thy name is LOU LOULOU 
BATHAKTHAK THARSSIBATH ATHERNEKLtSICH ATH- 
ERNEBOUNl &1CHOM0 CHOflTHI Isis Sothi s *» 4 SOUfiRI, 
Boubastts* EURELIBAT CHAMARJ NEBOUTOS GUERIN Al£ 


l( Thiii is a Hermetic toiin of i Hebrew blaring formula "Blcyied be Yilrwdi 
lord god Ol .Altrihim r . r m 

1 In Egv-ptun Kht riut Egypt, 
s thr Dog Stir 

'*QUERI Egypt, uvr, jireai one. 
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EGA AAL Protect me, great and wondrous names of all the gods. 
[ To this add in the names of other gods and goddesses you might 
wish to invoke.] 

For I am the one established in Pelusiumr' SERPHOUTH 
MOUSSRO 21 STROM M A MOI OTH MOIjQNTHER PHON 
Thoth, Protect me, great and marvelous name of the great god. 
[Again add the names of other gods and goddesses you might wish 

to invoke]* 

ASAO ElA NISAATEL Lady Isis, Nemesis, Adrasteia, 2, many- 
named, many- formed, glorify me, as I have glorified the name oE 
your son, Homs—[add the magical effects you wish.]* 

Now speak what is in your heart on the magical d leers you wish , 

4. Close the rite in your customary manner. 


13. The Hidden Stele 

As a cosmic invocation tins operation Is most effective as a means to 
gain spiritual knowledge or to raise your level oE being. I he names 
used here are formulas which contain mysteries within themselves* 

1. Perform your customary opening rice oE purification* 

2. Sacrifice frankincense to A ion. 

3. Recite this prayer; 

| {ail to thee, entire system of serial spirit: PHOGAlCA! 

The one established m fchuiufn is the god Amen ( Amm j Wi ), 

MjpcaJ tend it ion of Egypi. ttfprt. mjLky t str = ‘Lmui. Eton. Rjrn i symbols of 
AmaiAo-lU). 

11 A nvmph who nurtured yotttig Zeus, but ako an alitriute tufiw oil Nemesis mcift- 
mfc "fhc Inevitable,“ 
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Had to thee, spirit who extended* from heaven to earth: 
ERDENEL anti who extended! from the earth—svhich is in the 
middle chamber of the cosmos-—unto the very borders of the abyss' 

MEREMAGGA! 

Hail to thee, spirit who cometh into me, who scizcth me* and who 
graciously depaneth from me according to the will of god; [A£ 
ZANOPHIE! 

Hail to thee, beginning and end of invariable nature: 

DArYSLAOPHAN! 

Hail to thee, revolution of the dements 21 full of inexhaustible ser¬ 
vice: RAGYEU ANAMJ PELEGEAN ADARA El A PH! 

Hail to thee, radiance of the universe, who an subordinate to the 
lay of the Sun: IEO YEA [AMI SOY QEl! 

Hail to thee, orb of the Moon, who shincth nocturnally, and who 
illuminateth unequally A1A REMA RADOUOPIAI 

Hail to all you spirits of aerial images: RAMIDOUE AGANASGU 

Athaua. 

Hail to those to whom the blessed greeting is given—to brothers 
and sisters—to holy men and holv women! 

O great, greatest spherical and incomprehensible schema of the or¬ 
dered universe, heavenly ENRACHESEL: 

In heaven, PEllTHEU, 

/Etherial-one, IAGARAA, 

In the aether: THCPYLEO DARDY, 

Shaper of Water: lA£DES, 

Shaper of Earth: PEREPHIA, 

Shaper of Fite: APPHTHALYA, 

Shaper of the Wind*: lAlE EAaYA, 

Shaper of Light: ALA PIE, 

Shaper of Darkness; IEPSERIA, 

"Here the Greek word 'dcmtJiEt Ictteii/ ii. uttd in the original vtfMft 
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who shineth with heavenly light: ADAMAL0 r— 
moist, fiery, and cold spirit. 

i glorify thee. god of gods, 

who ordered the universe; AREO PIEUA; 

who gathered together the depths upon the invisible foundation of 
their fixed position: PERO MYSfiL O PENTONAX; 
who separated heaven and earth and covered heaven with eternal 
golden wings: RODERY OYOA; 
who fixed the earth upon its eternal foundations: ALEIOOA; 
who hung the arther high above the earth: AIE IOYA; 
who sow ed the air with self-moving winds: AIE Ofi IOYA; 
who placed the waters all around: OREPELYA; 
who raisech up storms: ORISTHAUA; 
who thundercth: THEPHICHYftNtU 
who hudeth bolts of lightning: GUR&NES; 
who raincth: OSJORNI PHEUGALGA; 
who doth generate living creatures: ARESIGYLOA; 
god o- the Aions—thou an great, lord, god. ruler of the All: 
ARCHIZO NYON THENAR METHOr PARY PHEZ£R 
THAPSAMYD6 MAROMt CHlLOPSA, 

Now '.peak what is in your heart on the magical effects you wish, 

A Close (he rite in your customary manner. 


14, Bear Working To Arktos 

I fCM VII.***-702. MO i A.) 

One of the least discussed, yet most powerful aspects of astral 
mythology' and star-magic is that which surrounds the Polar region of 
the nighs sky-—dominated by the Bears and Draco—with the Pole 
Star m rheir midst. For the earliest Egyptians this was the region of 
immoruliiy, the stars that knew no death," although in later times 
these constellations became more associated with Set-Typhon as the 
Solar cult came to predominate. For the Greeks, and kindred Indo 
European peoples, the northern sky was more symbolic of thcii spir- 
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itual homeland at the Pole—Hyperboric. Invocations to the northern 
stars are among the most powerful in any tradition. 

On any dear night, go to a place where the stars of the northern 
sky are plainly visible, 

1. Perform your customary opening ritual* 

2. Now address the following prayer to the constellation of the Bear: 

Arktos, Arktosf Thou who raleth over heaven, over the stars and 
aver the whole of the world! Thou who causeth the axis to turn and 
governeih the system of the cosmos by force and through Ananke! 
I appeal to thee, imploring and supplicating that thou may [briefly 
state the purpose of your appeal], because I call upon thee in thy 
holy names at which thy deity rejoketh. names which thou art un¬ 
able to ignore: 

BRI.Vlfh subduer of the earth, great huntress! 

baubO laumori aumOr am Or am Ores iea [shooter] 

of deer! 

AMAMAMAR APHROUMXT HAMA: universal queen of w ishes! 

AMAMA: whose bed is good, Dardanian, who can sec all, who 
wandercth through the night, attacker of man, subduer of man, 
summoncf of man, conqueror of mao! 

LKHRISSA PHAESSA: O :erial one, O goddess of Erytrma, O 
strong one, thou art the song and the dance, guardian, spy, gra¬ 
cious. delicate, guardian, uncompromising, inflexible, O 
Damnameneia! 

BREXERI KAN DARA: Highest of All, Taurine, unutterable, licry 
bodied, light-giving, sharply armed! 

Now speak what is in your heart on the magical effects you wish. 

3. C lose the rite in your customary manner. 


A Ring Charm 


.Although this is given as an operation to consecrate a magical ring, 
the basic formula can be used to consecrate any taJismanic object. As 
the original text itself reads: ^Herc is truly written out. with all 
brevity, the rite by which all modeled images and engravings and 
carved stones are made alive." 

Once a magical ring has been made and consecrated, it can be¬ 
come the chief magical tool of the Hermeric magician. But it is not 
necessary' to have one from the beginning of your work in Hermetic 
magic. It is rather a sign of the advanced initiate. 


!5. A Magical Ring 

[PGMX l]. 37 ft- 35 M 50 <'t,) 

The original papyrus source lor this operation says that ibis ring is 
for success* favor, and victory. It is reputed to be able to make men fa¬ 
mous, great, admired, and wealthy. It can also make friendships with 
other powerful individuals possible. 

The original goes on to say ihar the world has never had a for¬ 
mula greater than this one, for when you have it with you, you will 
always gcr whatever you ask from anybody. Besides, it calms the 
angers of masters and kings. Wearing it, you will be believed, no mat¬ 
ter what you say to anyone, and everyone will like you. Anyone can 
open doors and break chains and rocks if he touches them with the 
[gem-]stone * * * and says the name written below. 

First the form of the ring must be manufactured, thru conse¬ 
crated. For the creation of the ring, if you are not a trained jew eler, 
have a heliotrope stone, that is a bloodstone, carved with these de¬ 
signs which represent Helios-Rc: On the base of the front side of a 
cabochon stone a thick bodied serpent biting its tail (an Ouroboros} 
should be carved. Inside the circle formed by the serpent, in the cen¬ 
ter of the stone, there should be a sacred scarab beetle, surrounded by 
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nd* 

right: Eidf 


L i Ji tn h 1 feVCr " ° f,ht the name in- 

«o^i Z7? yF “ tht Pf0phc,S P'“« it- Once rhe 

“ *“ ‘ n 3 nng of e° ld - "*** 'he reverse s,de is 

Do not war the ring until you have consecrated it with the fol 
Wing senes of operation, which will require a fortnight to compile 
e whole cycle of operations should commence when the Moon en 

Win d ” I ?‘ 3r 7 1 ' “ llSO bot * 11 thc 'He operations 

Vim ’ 7 'b' M ° 0n ' " risillg in thc sign of Taurus, 

1. At dawn stand lacing the sun. while holding the divine and holy 

kind I 7" y ° Ur “ S 7 " penir,e ritcs ‘ As » offing, burn all 
kinds of perfumes except frankincense. ' 

2 . Now repeat this entire formula three times: 

Creates! of the gods, who exceeded, all power, I call u „ nn ,l 

u6 sabaOth adOnai eiloejn-' 4 sebOein tali am 

S^^ 0N «*SS5? M : EL£MMEDOr CfiAPSOUTHI 
SE7TORA SAPHTHA NOUCHITHA ABRAAN kal- 

LMCKOBI-' CHATHATHICH ZEUPAIN NfiPHYCOR 

KONTEOS 

ukvxanta besschm 
SYMEKON teu katatouthoith* MASKELLI 

* A Hcmioic form of Hd>. ESohtm . «dM 

lAKK ° Bt * ^-andJacob. 

*KATAIX>UTHO[TH . Ok. too 00,0 , -rf* op|wncm ofTho , h . 
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MASKELOTH PHNOU KENTABOaTH Or e obAZAGRA 
HIPPOCHTHON R£SICHTH0N PVRlPfiGANYX NYXlO 
ABR6ROKORE KODERE NOUISDRA. King, THATH 
PHATH CHATH XEUZEN ZEUZE1 SOUSfiNfe ElATHATH 
MELASlO KOUK0R NEUSOO PACHIO XIPHNO THEM EL 
NAUTH BIOKLETH SESSOR CHAM EL CHASINEU XOCHO 

iallinoi seisengpharagges masichiOr iOtabaas 

CH ENOUGH I CHAAM PHACHIARATH NEEGOTHARA 
[AM ZEOCH AKRAM MACHAMARE1 CHEROUBEIM 
BAINCH06CH EIOPHALEON ICHNAOTH POE 
XEPHIThATH xouthouth THOOTHJOU XERIPHO- 
nar ephinarasOr chanizara anamegar l6o 

XTOURORIAM [OK N16r CHETTAIOS ELOUMAIOS 
NOlft DAMNAMENEU AXIOTHOPH PSTHAIAKKLOPS 
SI SAG ETA N EO HI PH ROR HIP POKELEPHOKLQPS 
ZEINACHA IAPHETHANA A E £ I O Y 6. 

I have called upon thee, greatest god 1 and through thee upon all 
things, so that thou may give divine and supreme strength to this 
■ mage and may be able to make it effective and powerful against all 
opponents and be able to call hack souls, move spirits, subject legal 
opponents, strengthen friendships, produce all kinds of profits, 
bring dreams* give prophecies, cause psychological passions and 
bodily sufferings and incapacitating illnesses, and perfect all erotic 
philters. Please, lord, bring to fulfillment a complete consecration. 

Each time you recite the formula pour out a libation made oi a mix¬ 
ture of wine, honey milk, and saffron to the east of the altar. 

This formula is to He repeated three times each time the opera¬ 
tion is performed, and the operation itsell must be repeated three 
times each day, in the third, sixth, and ninth hour of the day for four¬ 
teen days running. In the ninth hour of the night rake the ring out and 
put it ass-ay in a holy place until the series of operations is complete. 

As the final operation, perform your opening rite as usual and 
use this invocation oi the god to bring the stone alive: 

ITtc gates of heaven have been opened. The gates of the earth have 
been opened. The pathw ay of the sea hath been opened. The path- 
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ways of the rivers have been opened. My spirit hath been heard by 
all gods and daimons. My spirit hath been heard by the spirit in 
heaven. My spirit hath been heard by the spirit of the earth. My 
spirit hath been heard by the spirit of the sea. My spirit hath been 
heard by the spirit of the rivers. 1 herefore give spirit to the mystery 
which I have made ready. O ye gods whom l base named and have 
called upon. Give the breath” of life to the mystery’ which I have 


prepared: 


£l IEOU-* MAREITH 

£l IEOU MONTHEATHI MONGITH 

£l IEOU Cl iareOth monkEb 

£l IEOU SOCHOU SORSO£ 

£l IEOU tjCtiO oui£r 

£i IEOU charOci isi charmiOth 

£i ieou sathimOoyEeoy 

£l IEOU RA1RAI MOURIRAI 
£[ IEOU AMOUN £EI OUSIRI* 

£l IEOU PHIRIMNOUN M 
£l IEOU ANMORCHATHI OU£R 

£l IEOU ANC1IEREPHRENEPSOUPIIIR1NGCH 
£ I IEOU ORCHIMOROIPOUGTH 
£l IEOU MACHPSACHATHANTH 
£l IEOU MOROTH 


Now you have completely consecrated the ring and made it alive, lo 
command the god, all you need do is call on his name. OUI'HOR, 
while you arc wearing the ring. You now have the formula to secure 
the highest divine action. Here has been accurately written out, as 
succinctly as possible, the rite by means of"which all modeled images 
and engravings and carved stones can be made alive. Therefore keep 
it in a secret place as a great mystery, Hide it! 


‘ In ihis passage tn the original papyrus the Greek word Kvcupci ipKnmj) is used 
for 'spirit* and die related word nvot] (fmatt u used for 'breath of life* 

" El IEOU - f.gvpi. / uu ! * O, haiL'~ 

' AMOUN = Ammoo/Amen: OUSIR1 = 0 :r:i 

■PHIRIMNOUN . Egypt. "He who coma fosih from the abyss (. Nun). 
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Controlling the Shadow 


The shadow is an important soul concept in the ancient world, the 
Egyptians called it the khaibiu and it is necessary to good fortune and 
health. It can also be a great aid in magical operations. 


16* Controlling the Shadow 

{PGM 111502-536; 612-«2, 350 c.t.) 

Portions of the original papyrus version upon which this operation is 
based are defective or the papyrus itself is disintegrated* Reconstruc¬ 
tions of those portions have been placed tn square brackets here. 

This rice should be performed some time in the summer 
months when (he sun rises during the sixth hour of the day. Prepare 
yourself by dressing in dark clothing. Tie a red cord around your 
head as a headband and put feathers behind each of your ears* The 
original source says these should be a hawk feather behind your right 
ear and an ibis feather behind your left ear 

At the sixth hour of the day, just before the sun rises, go to a de¬ 
serted place, When you get there begin your rite. 

L Perform your customary opening t ire o! purification. The original 
papyrus says that you should "make an offering ofwheaten meal and 
ripe mulberries and unsoftened sesame and uncooked thriorf' and 
throw into this a beef in order ro "gain control of your own shadow 
so that it will serve you,' 

2* Now lie down on your stomach and stretch out your hands, and 
speak this formula; 


Thrion h a Greek word for 11 fig-leaf,but here it means the mixture of eggs, milk, 
lard, flour, honey, and cheese popular among the Greeks. This is cooked and 
wrapped in a fig-leaf—hence the name. 


Cause now my shadow to serve me, because I know thy sacred 
names and thy signs and thy symbols, and who thou art at each 
hour* and what thy name is. 

3. Stand up and speak these formulas: v 

In the first hour thou hast the form and character of a young mon¬ 
key, the tree thou dost produce is the silver fir, the stone* the 
aphanos * the bird, the owl; on land, the ram—-chv name is 

PHROUER* 33 

In the second hour thou hast the form of a unicorn* the tree thou 
dost produce is the persea, the stone* the pottery stone; the bird, 
the halouchakon; on land, the ichneumon—thy name is BAZE- 
TO PHOT H. 

In the third hour thou hast the form of a cat* the tree thou dost 
produce is the fig tree, the stone, the samouchos; the bird, the par¬ 
rot; on land, the frog—thy name is AKRAMMACHAMMAREL 

- ln the fourth hour thou hast the form of a bull, die tree thou dost 
produce is the olive, the stone, the amethyst; the bird* the turtle¬ 
dove; on land, the bull—thy name is DAMNAMENEUS. 

tu the fifth hour thou hast the form of a lion, the tree thou dost 
produce is the prickly shrub, the stone, the loadstone; the bird, 
[the hawk}; on land, the crocodile—thy name is PHO- 

KEN GEPSEUARETATHOUM ISO N KTAIKX 

In the sixth hour thou hast the form of a donkey, the tree thou dost 
produce is the thorn tree, the stone, the lapis lazuli; in the sea* the 
jellyfish; on land, the white-faced cow—thy name is E1AU AKRI 
LYXIAO. 

In the seventh hour thou hast the form of a crayfish, the tree thou 
dost produce is the poplar* the stone, the sun opal; the bird, the 
eagle; on land, the cat-—thy name is [MAIUEORJ 


1 ! he remainder of die rite is derived from the fragmentary PGM 111.502—536. 
3J Thc great Sun." 
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In the eighth hour thou has; the form of an elephant, the tree thou 
dost produce is rhe aloe, the stone* the emerald; the bird, [the great 
sparrow]; on land, the hippopotamus—thy name is [APETEPAJ 

In the ninth hour thou hast the form of an ibis, the plant thou dost 
produce is the lotus, the stone, the aquamarine; the bird, the eagle; 
on land* the chameleon—thy name is (THECHOMACHEL] 

In the tenth hour thou hast the form of a scorpion, the tree thou 
dost produce is [the acacia], the stone, the snakestone; the bird, 
[the phoenix); on land, the beetle— ihy name is [SEEiKACHEP- 
HAREUS] 

In the eleventh hour thou hast the form of a jackal, the [plant thou 
dost produce is the papyrusj, the stone, [granite]; the bird, the [vul¬ 
ture]; on land, the [ibis]—thy name is [ANAPTHEOUTA], 

In the twelfth hour thou hast the form of a [dog|, the tree thou dost 
produce is the Ipalm], the stone, rhe icrystal]; the bird, [the little 
swallow]; on land, the [bull]—thy name is [0UCHERAGHEP- 
HES]. 

A. If you feel there seems to be no response, say: 

I have uttered thy sacred names and thy signs and thy symbols, 
wherefore, O lord, cause my shadow to serve me. 

5. In the seventh hour your shadow will come to you imd appear be¬ 
fore you. Speak to it and say; Follow me everywhere! 

6. Close the rite in your customary manner. 


Operations 

for Picking Herbs 


On occasion, for some operattons, the magician will nerd „i t 

; ” thC pUt mult »* threatened, and in some way 

h p f ,m to w ^ Wf m the purpose of your workine(s) Thi< 
even be modified for b«yi o e 

hicTto the rinuJ'" ' "u ** P<>siiWe - Yi,ur w <>rds will surely flow 
back to the time and phee the herb was harvested. 


1^ + To Pick a Plant 

(PGM J£0 f t ^ 

This formula is GO be used for pjckmo k-rk, .l , 

before sunrise: P k,n t' hefbi '*»»' are w be gathered 

f 1. C,o to the place where the herb is to be picked. 

2. Itrform your customary rite of purification. 

3. Recite the following formula: 

Z ” rpl " , - *■*»- - 

"7 1 —" j ■ - u*. l. Zzzzzzzzziz 
z ^a“'Z, p Z “ 1 tt " 1 *“ * ^ “»«w or 

MOUTHABAR NACH BARNACHOCHA Hr At. a 

menda laubraasse phaspha bendeO 

Fulfill for me this, the most perfect of incantations. 
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4. Pick the herb, 

5. Close the rite in your customary manner 

18. Plant Picking 

{PGM IV.2M7-3004, c.r,) 

The ancients report that among the Egyptians herbs were always 
picked like this: the herbalist would first purify his own body, I hen 
the area around where the herb was to be picked would be sprinkled 
with natron and fumigated with pine ream—circumambulating the 
area three times. Then kyphi " would be burned and a libation of 
milk poured out near the plant. 

During these ritual actions, just before picking the plant, which 
is to be dug up bv its roots, die following invocation is spoken: 

Thou wen sown by Kfoaos, ihou wert conceived by Hera, thou 
wert maintained by Ammon, thou wert given birth by bis, thou 
wen nourished by Zeus the god of the rain, thou wen given growth 
by Helios and the dew. Thou an the dew of oil the gods, thou art 
the eye of Helios, thou art the light of Selene, thou art the majesty 
of Osiris, thou an the beauty and glory of Ouranos, thou an the 
soul of the daimbn of Osiris which revels in every place, thou an the 
spirit of Ammon. As thou hast exalted Osiris, so exalt thyself and 
rise just 1 iclios riseth each day. Diy size is equal to the zenith of 
I Iclios, thy roots come from the depths, but thy powers are in the 
heart of Hermes, thy fibers are the bones of Maoris^ and thy flow¬ 
ers are the eve of Hocus, thy seed is the seed of Pan, 1 am washing 
thee in resin as l also wash the gods even as I do this for my own 
health. Thou art also cleansed by prayer and give us power, as Arcs 
and Athena do. 1 am Hermes, I am taking thee with Tyche and 

‘'All Rgypiian compound incense. 

^HelJfJiiicd form of ihe Egyptian god-riamt Mr-wr. the divine bull of Heliopolis, 
which b i manifestation of the sun-god Pre. 

^Good J’oituiic, 
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Ag.itluiiaimotv both at a propitious hour and on a propitious day 
which is effective for all things. 

Then while repeatedly calling on the name of the daimon to whom 
the plant is to be dedicated, pull up the plant. Then add a paraphrase 
of the purpose of the magical rite for w hich the plant is being picked. 

Now roll the harvested herb up in a pure linen cloth. Pour a 
mixture of seven seeds of wheat and seven of barkv, and honey into 
the ground where the herb was dug up. This is an offering of repay, 
mcnr to the carrfr, Depart in silence. 


' Good Pjirimn, 



Bowl Divinations 


The bowl or saucer was an important magical tool in ancient Her¬ 
metic magic. It was used mainly as a divinatory tool, but the idea ot 
a vessel used lor rating or drinking being the principle magical sym 
hoi for the divine m&goi is also essential. Here we see the eastern root 
of the idea of the "holy grail," or the importance of the cup in the 
myth of the Christ* 

As the first operation here shows, the bowl divination is some¬ 
thing more than mete "fortune telling," It involves a whole technol¬ 
ogy ot self-deification and must be counted as one of the major forms 
of self-initiation in the Hermetic tradition. 


19, Bowl Divination 

iTGM IV. 154-2*5, JH) C.M 

i ancient source for this operation is in the form ot a letter from a 
certain Ncphotcs to Psammetichos. Nephews seems ro have been the 
pupil of PsammcEiehns, but the student warns to show the teacher 

what magical skill he has acquired. 

With this operation of bow l divination the operator will be able 

to see the god in the w-atcr of the bowl and hear the words of the 

gfnJ_who can be questioned on any matter. I his operation comes in 

two parts to lie treated separately 

I. First Part: 

To begin with the magician must attach himself to Helios, To ccoin- 
plish this go toi-ethcr with a fellow initiate to the highest pan of a 
building at sunrise of the third day of any month. There spread a linen 
garment on the floor. You should be naked. Crown yourself with dark 
ivy when the sun is at mid heaven and lie down on the linen Have youi 
fellow initiate cover your eyes with a black Isis band and have yourself 
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wrapped tn the linen like a corpse. Close your eyes, and have yourself 
directed toward the sun and recite this prayer three times m succession: 

Mighty Typhon, wi elder of the sccptcr! 

Rider of the seep ter-power on high! 

God of gods, O lord: ABERAMENTHOQU! 

C) disturber in darkness, bringer of thunder and storms, 

Who flashed) through the night; 

And who doth breathe forth hot and cold* 

Shaker of rocks, who maketh the walls quake. 

Stirrer ol waves, who makeih the depths shake: 

16 ERBET AU TAUI MtNI! 

I am the one who searched the whole world with thee and 
Found great Osiris, whom I led to thee in chains. 

1 am the one who joined thee in war against the gods, 
l am the one who dosed the double gates of heaven 
And caused to slumber the serpent w r hich must not be seen, 
ho stopped the seas, the streams, the river currents 
Until thou didst come to rule this realm. 

I* as thy soldier, have been conquered by the gods, 

J have been thrown upon my face because of their sain wrath. 

Raise thy friend up, I bid thee—I implore; 

Do not throw me down upon the earth, 

O lord of gods: 

AEMINAEBAROTHERRETHOABEANIMEA! 

Gram me power* I bid, and give to me 
I his favor* so that, whensoever I tell 
One of ihe gods to come, he will be seen coming 
Quickly to me in answer to my invocations: 

MAINE BASANAPTATOU EAPTOU M£NOPHA£S£ PAPTOU 

mPnOph aesim£ 

TRAUAPTI PEUCHRt TRAUARA PTOUMp.PH MOURA1 
ANCHOUCHAPHAPTA 

MOURSA ARAM El LAO ATHTHARAUI MtNOKER BOROP- 
TOUMETH AT TAUI 

Mf.NI CHARCHARA PTOUMAU LALAPSA TRAUI 
TRAUEPSE MAMO 
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PHORTOUCHA AEEIO IOY OfiOA EA1 AE£J 01IAO AFJ AI 

ia6. 

Repeat this formula three times. After this there will be a sign of y«nr 
encounter with the god. You will see a falcon fly down a J st nke you 
on the hody with its wings. Because you arc armed with a mag 
Ion you need have no fear of this. After this, nse up and have your- 

cense in an earthen censer. While doing ch.s say: 

1 have been linked to thy holy form. 

[ have been given strength by thy holy name. 

I have taken pan in thy emanation of riches. 

Lord, cod of gods, master, daimon: 

ATHTHOUIN THOUTHOUI TAUANTI LAO AT tatO. 

Once this operation has been ttuly completed, you will be yotttsclf a 
lord of god-Ukc nature. 

2. Second Parc: 

Before beginning the following ritual you should put on tin- great 
protective Charnu To make this, you should ceremonially create the 
talisman by inscribing the name of 100 letters on a ^ver dwe.oi 
plate of silver using a bronze stylus. 'Xcar it strung 

thong* 

"o 

CHOBACHARACHOCH APTOUM, MtCHOCHATOU 

charachptou chachachO characho 
nachOcheu. 3 ’ 


version has k that this should be urung on a thong made of the hide 
of an ass—identified as theTyphoman animal. 

XAPAXQ 1ITEN A.XQXI'Y 
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Inquiry of bowl divination and necromancy: Whenever you wish to 
ask the god about anything take a bronze vessel* either a bowl or a 
saucer, fill it with warcr and set it on your knees. The water you put in 
rhe bowl should be rain water if a heavenly god is being called upon* 
sea water for gods of the earth, river water for Osiris or Serapis, and 
spring water for the dead. Then pour some green olive oil out into the 
bowl with the water and speak this incantation over the bowl; 

AMO UN AUANTAU LAIMOUTAU RIP TO U MANTAUI 
IMANTOU LANTOU LAPTOUMI ANCHOMACH ARAP- 
TOUMI—come to me, O [name the god you are invoking]! Ap¬ 
pear to me and do not frighten my eyes. Come to me, O [repeat the 
name of the god you are invoking], be attentive to me because he 
wishes and commands this ACHCHOR ACHCHOR 
ACHACHACH PTOUMl CHACHCHC CHARACHOCH 
CHAPTOUMfi CHGRACHARACH6CH APTOUMI 
MfiCHOCI IAPTOU CHARACHPTOU CHACHACHO 
CHARACHC) ptenachOcheu. 

You should know that this is the chief name ofTyphon at whom the 
ground, the depths of the sea, Hades, heaven, the sun, the moon, the 
visible chorus of stars* the whole universe all tremble—the name 
which* when uttered, forcibly brings the gods and daimons to It, This 
is the name that consists ol 100 letters. Finally, when you have called, 
whomever you called will appear, god or dead man* and he will give 
an answer about anything you ask. And when you have learned what 
you want to know, dismiss the god by merely uttering the powerful 
name of 100 letters as you say: 

Depart, master, for the great god, IAO, wishes and commands this 
of thee* 

I hen speak the name ol 100 letters and he wall depart. 

An operative formula which can be used after your first summoning 
ofTyphon should be spoken to the rising sun, and goes like this: 

I call thee who first controlled the wrath of the gods, thou who 

1 boldest the royal scepter above the heavens, thou who an the mid¬ 
point of the stars above, thou, master Typhon, thee I call, who art 
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Bow] Divination* 
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the dreaded sovereign over the firmament. 1 hou who an fearful, 
awesome and threatening, thou who an dark and invincible and 
hater of the wj(_ked, thee 1 call, 1 vphon, in hours without law* and 
without measure, thou who didst walk across unqucnchcd. crack¬ 
ling fire, thou who hast sovereign power over the Moirai, l invoke 
thee in pray er, l talk almighty one. That thou wouldst perform lor 
me whatever 1 ask of thee, and that thou nod in assent at once to 
me and grant that whai 1 ask be mine! {Put your magical will into 
vour own words,’ Because I adjure thee: 

GAR THALA BAUZAU THORTHOR KATHAUKATH 
IATHIN NA BORKAKAR BGRBA KARBQRBOCH M0 ZAU 
OUZONZ GN YAB1TH mighty Typhon, hear me, Estate your 
name], and perform for me this {paraphrase your magical will)! For 
I speak thy true name: id ERB£TH [0 PAKERBC FH id BOL- 
CHOSfiTH OEN i /PHON ASBARABO BlEAISt Ml-NERd 
MARAMO TAUER CHTHENTHdNIE A1AM BEXAR 
MENKECHRA SAUEldR rESEIODGTA ABRfiSIOA 
PHOTH£R THERTIfdNAX NERDGMEU AMOR&S MEEME 
dl£S SYSGM1E ANTdNIE PHRA. Listen to me and |again para¬ 
phrase your magical will]. 


20, Bowl Divination of Aphrodite 

{PGM IV31M- 3254* J50 « ,*| 

Keep yourself pure, have no sexual activity for seven day s so that you 
may make yourself more attractive to the goddess. 

Prepare a white saucer or shallow" bowl by writing 1 JOCH 
CHIP HA ELAMPSER Z£L A E £ 1 O V tV »n die inside bottom 
of the vessel w ith myrrh ink. This should be waxed over ro make it 
waterproof. Beneath the base on the outside writer TACHlEL 
CHTHONlC DRAXd/ On the outside of the rim at the top, 
write IERMI PHILO S' ERIKOMA DERKO MAt OK GAULfi 


‘This fbnnuU hai 2^ Jetton in Greek. 
"This fnrmuh has letren in Greek. 


, APHRlEL ERQl 0 1 After writing this latter formula it should b 
vocally repeated three times. Now fill the vessel with water am 
olive oil and Icr it rest on rhe floor. Looking at it with threat con 
centra lion say: 

I I c*® upofl | hce, the mother of the nymphs: ILAQUCH OBRII 
LOUCHTLOR—come in, holy- light, and give me answers show 
ing thy beautiful form. 

Then concentrate intently at the surface of the liquid in the vessel 
When you see her, welcome her and say: 

Hail, glorious goddess: ILARA OUCH, if thou wilt give me a re¬ 
sponse, extend thy hand. 

And when she extends it, expect answers from your inquiry. But if 
she does not listen, say: 

I call upon ILAOUCH who hath begotten Himeros/ 1 the lovely 
Horai and you Graces; I also call upon Zeus sprung Physts of ail 
things, two-formed, indivisible, quick, foam-beautiful Aphrodite. 
Reveal to me thy beautiful light and thy beautiful face, O mistress 
ILAOUCI L 1 conjure thee, giver of Bre, by ELGINAL and by the 
great names OBRliTYCH K£RQYNOUeHILfPSJN NIOU 
NAUNIN IOUTHOU THRJGX TATIOUTH GERT1ATH 
l GERGERIS GERGERlt Till.I I HL f also ask thee by the won¬ 
drous names, OISIA El El AO £Y AAO IOJAIAI0 SOTHOU 
BERBROf AKTEROBORE GERIE ]£OYA; bring me light and 
thy beautiful face and the true bowLdi vitiation, thou who art shin¬ 
ing with fire and who an surrounded all around with fire, and who 
stirrcM die land from afar: 16 iG PHTHAlf THOUTHOl 
PHAEPH1! 

Now let the goddess reveal what she has to reveal ro you. 


^CpOTU a Greek for "[ i*k " 
"iVminificatmui of "teaming fpr Wt.” 


Dream Oracles 


In ancient Greece the practice of dream interpretation was wide¬ 
spread. Priests would olten give those who would inquire a special 
meal and/or drink and have them sleep inside a temple complex. The 
dreamt of the night would then be interpreted. In the practice of 
Jiayou, however, the magician is his or her own priest or priestess. 

21* Dream Oracle 

|/*GV UL25*-25-l.500< ,4 

Before going co bed speak thts formula to your magical lamp: 

NAlENCHRfi NAIENCHRfi, Mother of Fire and Water, thou art 
the one who riseth before ARCHENTECHTHA, reveal unto me 
what l desire about [say what you want revealed to you). If the an¬ 
swer is ves, show me a plant and water, if no, fire and iron. 
ede — taefry, tacfr/> [= Now, now— quick, quick in Greek] 

22* Dream Oracle 

(PQ W VH. 255-35** 30Q f 4*J 

Here is another version of the previous working. II you have a ques¬ 
tion on your mind to which you desire a yes or no answer, ,isk it 
firmly and in a well thought our manner, and then speak this formula 
to your magical lamp before going to bed: 

Hail, Lord. lamp—thou who diincst beside Osiris and shincst be¬ 
side Osirchccitechtha, and my Lord, Archangel Michael. It it is no' 
advantageous tor me to do this, show me a plant and water, but i: 
not, show me fire and iron. Hftq r]5q tax 11 Ttiyu £dc, ede — tacky 
taciiy* [Now, now —quick, quick]. 

If you dream of a plant or of water then the answer to your questiot 

- Hi ff 

is no. 


Dfcjm Qrjdn 2jc 

23* Dream Oracle 

Just before you go to bed in the evening, take a strip of clean linen 
and wnte this name on it: 

HAWOUTH UILAM CHOOUCH 11 ARSENOPHRfi PHRPu 

phtha harchentechtha 

RoU it up tightly into a wick, poor olive oi ) on it , put k in [ 

, llgh< Ai ,f ,s burning say these words seven times over the 
lamp: 

SACHMOUNE" PA£MAUGOT£r£NCH, the one who 

ill' ° ,huntierc,l, ’ wh ° h a th swallowed the serpen,, encir- 
fHT.’ D<i h " Ur h) ' h ° Ur "' Wth lhc diik of ,he s “»- 

rHRf LV C ON , “ thy 1 “ k lofds of 8°ds: SETH 
LHKH N. Reveal to me things concerning that which I dcsjref 

Go then immediately to bed and to sleep to awai, the drea„, s which 
will come to you. 

■r 


24. Dream Revelations 

<fCM V| t, 6fr4 6H5,5110 CLJ 

Take a linen strip and. with myrrh ink. write on i, a paraphrase of the 
matter about svh.ch you want a revelation. Wrap an olive branch 
With the linen strip and place it beside your head on the Id, ,jde „ 

ym, go to deep. I he ancient source advises the magician to deep on 
trie ground on 3 mat m,uic of ri^ho. 

' Before going to sleep, speak the following formula over your oil 
lamp seven times: 

Hermes lord ol the All, who d wtlleth in the heart. O orb of Selene 
spherical and square, founder of the words of speech, pleader of the 
cause of justice, who an clothed in a mantle, wearing golden san- 

^This stem, ro be ,he Egyptian word for 'darkness.' 

“ “ J Hcrmcri,: ">™ of the name of the Egyptian LionCJoddcss. Sckhmei. 
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dais, turning thy a:riaJ course down beneath earths depths, who 
holdeth the reins of the spirit and the Sun, and who by means of 
the lamps of the immortal gods giveth joy to mortals beneath 
earths depths, those who’vc finished life. The Moirai’s fatal thread, 
and a divine dream art thou said to be, who sends th forth oracles 
by dav and night. Thou curcst the pains of all mortals with heal ing 
arts. Hither. O blessed one. O might)' son of the Goddess who doth 
bring full mental powers, by thine own form and gracious mind: 

qiosenmigadOn ori f ift baubo nio£r£ kod£reth 

DOSERE SYR£ SURGE SANK1ST£ D0DEKAKIST£ 
AKDUR0BORE* KODERE RINOTON KOUMETANA 
ROUBITHA NOUMILA PERPHEROD AROUORfiR 

arou£r. +? 

To this add whatever other words that express your magical will. 


^AKOURGBORE a pan of ihc YES 5 IMMIGADON AKROUROBORE rWmuL 
and is from an orjgmJ Greek phrase meaning “eater of ihc tip of yow tjt]" .md 
such a veiled reference 10 ihc Ourobor»—ihe cosmic serpent if the Outer burden ot 
the world, c£ Heb. leviathan. 

4 'ARQU£R = Egypt. Hr -tow £Har Werh "Horns the Glfill 
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To Appear in Dreams 


The ability (O appear in the dreams of other people was a frequent 

aim ot magical operations in ancient times. The main purpose for 

this seems to have been a kind of erotic magic, to cause the other per- 

son to dream about, and hence erotically desire, ihc magician in her 

or his waking state. This can be underrate n today in the spirit of ex- 
penmen tat i on. 


25. lb Appear in Dreams 
t«a t viMor-aiii ; .ioor.u 

[f y T' 7? h t0 W Ciir to sora *«K « night in his or her dreams, mag¬ 
ically address your lamp on a nightly basis with this invocation: 

CHEIANOPSEI ERPEOTH, let him/her [insert the name of the 
person to whom you wish to appear), whom [insert his/her 
mothers name! bore, see me in his/his dream*. £df, W—uuin. 
tficby. [Now, now—<|uick, quick!] 

y ° U “"Z 150 add ° ,hcr thin S s ab °u< how you wish to appear to the 
person if you wish. 


Vision 


Of paramount importance to ancient Hermrrics was the obtaining 
of visions or revelations from the world ol rhe gods. To be in regu¬ 
lar spiritual contact with the world of rhe divine was the great atm 
and accomplishment ol the ancients, and one step away trom enter¬ 
ing that realm themselves. The following, nccs demonstrate the close 
linkage between the aims and methods of the philosophical and 
practical* or operative. Hermetic* and rhe Hcrmetica which they 
wrote. 


26* Vision 

(PGM VJ.I-47,200 i „i.J 

This operation is designed to obtain visions from the Sun, Helios 

and from the Moon, Helene. 

Needed lor the t ire is a sprig of laurel leaf 
At sunrise on the second and/or fourth day ol the Moon from 
the ground lloor of a building, perform your invocation to Helios. 
After each of the invocations, you should remain at the altar for at 
least twenty to thirty' minutes to await a special vision* 

L Perform your usual opening rite of purification. 

2* While holding a sprig of seven-leafed laurel* speak this invocation 
to the rising Sum 

Laurel Apollo's holy plan! of presage, which Phoebus tasted ona 
and with the fresh cut branches wreathed his holy head* adomec 
with tresses long and golden. In his hands he hath shaken a sceptei 
on the peaks of Mount Parnassos—high and with many valleys 
and gave to all the gods responses and prophesied to mortals, for ir 
the throes ol grievous love, it was Apollo who himself ga'eth thee 
a nymph* dread virgin, the power to utter prophecies. Comi 
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quickly hither to me beseeching thee in holy measures and in mv 
hands holding a laurel leaf Send me divine responses and a holy 
prophetic sign. Jn cleat words, O priestess, reveal all things: when 
these will occur and how they will come to pass. Give me a predic¬ 
tion* so that with it I may perform a test on something. Subduer, 
humankind s force, come blessed Paian, most supreme, help me; 
come hither to me. O Phoebus, who hath many names. O Phoebus 
Apollo, Lctdi son* who worketh from afar, hither, come hither* 
hither come; respond with prophesies* give presage in this hour of 
the night. 

3- Then intone this sacred formula; E£ IE IF £j ]0 if) L\£)IE I YE 

ia iaO £e ae£iou6* 

4. Do not close the fire, but return to your altar at sunset and speak 
the following formula; 

Hear me. god of the silver bow, who standeth as protector of 
Chrysc and holy Cilia and are rhe mighty lord of Tcncdos, gold- 
shining. Storm-wind, and dragon-slayer: MESEGKRIPHI, hero’s 
son: SIAOTH, SABAOTH, MELIOUCHOS, ruler. PEUCHRfi, 
night-wanderer, SESEGGEN BARPHARAGGfiS, ARBETHO, 
god of many forms, O thou who art fond of chariots, AR- 
BATHIAO, Sminrheus, if ever I have placed a root over a pleading 
shrine for ihee. or if I have ever burned fat thighs of bulls or goats 
for thee, grant my prayer/* 

5, At night, when the Moon is foil speak this formula to the goddess, 
Selene; 


Laurel Apollo's holy plant of presage, G virgin. Laurel Laurel 
Phoebus mistress* SABAOTH LAOaOQ LAGCHOTHIPYLA 
MOUSIARCHA OTONYPON, come my way quickly; hum’ to 
sing Divine precepts to me and to proclaim pure words and in dark 
night bring me true sayings, RESABAAN A A N A N AAN ANA 


**From Hoiflti, J frr ILmL lines 39^41 Numnous idertncct to Homeric lire fj ruit 
in the martial papvr j dcmoniiuit ihc tact that the ftiim of ihc papyri were wdl 
versed in Grcvk cultural material. 
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AANANAANANALAAA AAA AAA. It is for thee, O Delias, O 
Noroios, o son of Uto Mi d Zeus, to give penuasive oracles at night 
as you proclaim the truth through dream oracles. 

6. Close the rite in your usual manner after the encounter with 
Selene. 


27. Revelation 

tPCM X1L1S3-IW* 350 u.) 

This is an operation for revelations from a divine source. The opera¬ 
tion should only be used in times of great personal stress or cm is. or 
ai some other powerful moment. The ancients say that this formula 
will cause the Serpent-fated God to appear and reveal rhe whole of 

the truth. 

|. Perform your usual opening rifeot purification. 

2. Call out the name IA0 three rimes, then recite this, the Great 
Name of God: 

I call upon thee: PHTHA RA PHTHA ife PHTHA OUN 

em£cha erOchth harOch thorchtha thom 

CHAIEOUCH AR.CHANDABAR OEAEO YNf,OCH ERA ON 
ElOPH BOM PHTRA ATI 1ABRAS1A ABR1ASOTH BARBAR 
belOcha barbaiaOch. 

Let there be depth, breadth, length, and light: ABLANA 
THANALBA ABRASLAOUA AKRAMMACHAMAREITHOT1 
HOR ATHOOpO. Enter Lord, and reveal! 

3. Await the revelation from the god, who will speak to you in you 
heart. 

4. Once the revelation has been made, and when you are read) t 
dismiss the Serpent-faced one, you may make an offering oi papyru 
or a snake's skin. (Bui do not cause the death of a serpent!) Othei 
wise, dismiss the god in the usual manner and close the rite. 


28, Direct Vision 

IFC,)( VIIJ19-334.300.j.) 

A* 3 preliminary preparation for this operation the ancient source 
says the magician should keep himself or herse!: pure for three days. 

1. Perform your usual opening rite of purification. 

2. l ake a copper vessel, pour rainwater into it, and make an offering 
of frankincense in your brazier on the altar, 

3. Now- speak the formula: 

Let the earth be still, let the air be still, let the sea be still, let the 
winds also be still, and not disturb me during this* my divination— 
no sound, no loud cry. no whistling, f or 1 am a prophet, and since 
I am about io call a terrible fearful name: KGLLA OLPHILOGE- 
MALA ACHERfHQ, open up the holy temple* which is the cosmic 
order, constructed over the earth—and give welcome in Osiris, for 

I am MANCHNOBISE CHGLCHOBE MALASET IAT 
T11ANNOU1TA KERTOMENQU PAKEROAO KRAN- 
NASIRAT MOMOMO ME LAS OUT FLU PURE. Open my ears 

so that thou cansi reveal to me what I desire about those matters I 
ask thee about! Come forth, come forth—.fife id£ — tarhy, tachyl 
And speak to me concerning those things about which 1 questioned 
fhcc. Appear to me, lord Anubis. 1 command thee, for I am IEO 
BELPHENOi who n inquiring about this matter. 

4. Wait in silence lor the god to speak to you within your heart and 
mind. If he does not speak, repeat the formula above. 

5. Once he has spoken, and you arc satisfied with his revelation, 
close the rite in your usual wav and dismiss the god by saying: 

Go away, Anubis, to thine own thrones, for the sake of my health 
and well being. 



A Working for Mbmort 


Workings for Liberation 



The development .mil maintenance of a prodigious memory is not 
only important for the obvious purpose of being able to remember 
the words of incantations for the sake of performance, but it is also 
important because magicians must be able to internalize totally the 
initiatory and magical formulas they have learned in life, so that they 
will be of use to them in the existence after death. 


29. Memory 

{PGM 1.132-247,400 < 

The original source tells the magician to take some papyrus and with 
Hermetic myrrh ink {see Appendix A) write these names: 

kambrE CHAMBRE SIXlOPHI HARPON CHNOUPHI 
BRINTATEN 0 PH WBRISKYIMA AROUAZAR BAMESEN 
KR1PHI N1PTOUMI CHMOUMAOPH AKTlOPHl AR.TOSE 
BIBIOU BIBIOU SPH£ SPHf NOUS1 NOUSI S1EGO SI EGO 
NOUCHA NOUCHA LINOUCHA LINOUCHA CHYCHBA 
CHYCHBA KAXlO CHYCHBA DETOPI lO I H AA OO YY EE 

EE 00. 

Now speak the whole formula out loud over the papyrus, then 
wash the formulas offinto spring water. I his water should be taken 
from seven different springs. Collect the water in an air-tight vessel 
and drink some of the water on an empty stomach for seven days as 
the Moon is rising in the east. At least a few ounces of water should 

be drunk each time. 


Workings designed to liberate or deliver a captive from bondage arc 
ideal means for gaining release from any and all situations in life 
which restrict or bind the free exercise of your will. Bonds are not 
only physical* bur have their origins in the upper worlds Before you 
can be released in the Kingdom, you must be released in the celestial 
and/or infernal regions. Situations have their genesis in %ubde realms 
and eventually become manifest in the Kingdom. Through magtid 
the magician is able to release the bonds in heaven, that they may be 
loosened here on earth. 

Verily 1 say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound tit heaven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven (Matthew 18:18), 

30. Release from Bonds 

(PGMXnAbO 17 ft* J$0 c,i,) 

To release someone from bonds of any kind, and to open any door, 
stand outside a door and repeat seven times; 

I call upon you gods with a loud voice: 

AISAR AiO TH QUA ISNO RMARSAROOUTO RTIIE LA BATH 
ERMOU CHOOKTHEN MANACHTHORPH PECHRJ&PH 
TAOPHPOTHTHOCHO THAROCH BALE ! HAN CHE 
brOouthast adOnai HARMlOTH. 

This will release the inner bonds: to cause the doors to open for hint 
or her. say: 

OCIILOBARACHO I.A1LAM DARI DAM DARDA DARD- 
ARAMPTOU IARTI1A IERBA DIERBA BAROTHA THIARBA 
AKBITHO 0 MAAR SEMESILAM MARMARACHNEU 
MANE IHOlH—holy onc f enter and release him/her [insert 
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his/her name], and give him/her a way to escape—5ESENGEN- 
BARPHARAGGfSi thou who wilt loosen all bonds and thou who 
wilt loosen the fetter of iron placed on him/her, [insert his/her 
name]—because the great, unutterable, awesome, powerful, un¬ 
speakable, fearful, and not-to-be-despised dasmon of the great god 

commands thee: SOROERMER PHERGAR BAX AMPHR1 
OURIXG! 

When the bonds have been broken give thanks saving: 

Thank thee lord, because the holy spirit, the unique one, the living 
one, hath released me! 


31. Deliverance 

{PGM 1 . 195 - 222 , 4 ( 11 ! ( -. E .) 

The original source calb this the prayer tor deliverance o! the first-bc- 
gotten and tirst-bom god. identified as Helios, and sap the magician 
should address the prayer to him “whenever you are forced to do so/ 

L Perform your customary' rite ot purification, 

2. Recite this prayer to Helios: 

I call upon thee, lord. Hear me, holy god who abideth among the 
holy ones, beside whom the renowned spirits stand forever I call 
upon thee, primal father and 1 pray to thee, eternal one, and ruler 
of the Sunk rays and ol the cosmic Pole, standing within the seven 

part realm:" CHAO CHAO CHA OUPH CHTHETHON 
IMEETH£CHR1N1A MEROUM1 AIDA ZAO BLATHAM- 
MACHOlH PHRLXA £KE EP1DREI PHYfilDRYMEO 
PHERP11R1THO IACHTHO P5YCHE0 PHIR1THME0 
ROSEROTH THAMASTRA PHAT1R1 TAOCH IAITHE- 
MAECHE; thou who holdcst the root fast to its appointed place, 
who possesses the powerful name which hath been consecrated by 
all the angels, Hear me, thou who hast established the mighty de- 

1 Thu u j reference to the so-en pLnctJiy sph eres. 


Workings for Libendot] 
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cans and archangels, and beside whom stands an irsfinirv M J, 

wi ::::c u r ,inro *«» s. XL 

said h , t K y T and ha .' h th >’ P° wcr highly and hath 

power as hatThe ^2^ “ hc ’ “ d as muth 

1 call upon thee, Lord of the All, in my hour of need- h«r fi. 

filament ofheaven into the eZ £ * IendeIt, *“ ' h ' 

aOaec* H £ ourthasi ° i^sia ich£ M £0060 

Rescue me in this hour of need! 

3, ( Jose the me in your etisromary manner. 


Personification of Greek word for "f a[r ■ 

*“ (,SAK *' 



OpcriELons to Gain Favor 


Ml 


Operations 
to Gain Favor. 


One of the most general types of magical operations Ls designed to gain 
the favor of entities, human or super-human, which might he aide to 
help the magician in various areas of life. Depending on the entities in¬ 
voked, these favors could range from the acquisition of wealth, to se¬ 
curity; to the gaining of wisdom, and to the winning ol love. 


32, Stele of Aphrodite for Favor 
(ran vnj is-iif, moor.) 

This amulet, or stele, is used to gain friendship, favor, success, and 
friends, lake j strip of tin and engrave this formula on it with a 
bronze stylus. 



33, To Win the Favor of Crowds 

(PGM XXXVU75- 2K3M50 < .f.> 

1. Perform a version of your customary opening rite of purification. 

2. Offer a sacrifice of aromatic woods (frankincense), 

3. Then inscribe these characters on a silver tablet: 

ty$cn> to ss Hfflcr 

Now, sing this i n can tat ionaJ formula over the tablet: 

ERf.KISirHTHEARARCHARA6PHTHISIKF.RE 

! er-ay k - i lif-rhay- ah r-ahr- kharah-ayf-th izi - kav- reh ] L 

4. I hen coat the tablet with a paste of frankincense 

5. Put the tablet in a pouch of linen and wear it as an amulet con¬ 
cealed under your clothing. It will serve you well 

The ancients al^o believed this charm would work beneficially on 
someone afflicted by a maleficent daimnn (kakodaimon). 


After engraving it, make it sacred by offering frankincense to it 
and pray ro Aphrodite in your own words for what you want from 
the stele, Put the stele in a pouch of white linen and wear it on your 
person. 



Workings for 
the Gaining of Lovb 


Historical] v theft- have been few magical aims or purposes more pop¬ 
ular than winning the love of a sexual partner, I he Hermetic magi¬ 
cians seem to have been especially interested in this magical goal, h 
should be born in mind that although a human partner is usually in¬ 
tended* there is also an erotic component to philosophy and to the 
religion of the Hermetics chat is often overlooked. The loved one— 
with whom one desires union—could be a goddess or god* or even 
one's own soul: Psyche. 


34* For Love 

ifGM |\JIfc.Cl’7UMa.) 

The name of Aphrodite, which the magician can only learn after 
some time, is NEPHERIERI. This means “the one beautiful in the 
eye" in Egyptian* If you want to win the love of a beautiful woman, 
abstain from sexual activity lor three days, make an offering of frank¬ 
incense and smg the name N t EFHERJ£RI over it. When you see the 
woman say it seven times in your heart while gazing upon her. Do 
this for seven days. On the seventh day your purpose will have been 
accomplished. Go and talk to her and she will be receptive to your 
approach. 


35* For Love 

< PGM VI \ J DO* -3 lfl* 3W ri) 

I hr ancients say this charm will work in the same hour it is used. It 
should be made when the Moon is waxing and in the sign ol Aries or 
Taurus, 

I, Perform your usual opening rire of purification. 
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lake a large sea she]l and write upon it in red ( Fyphonian) ink or 
paint: 

l adjure thee, o shell h by bitter Ananke—Goddess of Necessity: 
MAS KELLI MASKELLO PHNOUKENTABaC OREOBAZA- 

gra rhExjchthOn hippochthOn pyripEganyx 

and by those given dominion over ail Punishments: LAKJ LAKlO 
1AKJMOU MOUKIL^ KUAMOU [OR MQUOR MOUDRA 

maxtha mousatha. 

Attract hum her [state the name of the beloved], whom [state name 
of the mother of the beloved] bore! [Here you can add any other 
particulars or limitations you wish,] 

Do not be stubborn* but attract him/her: OUCH OUCH 

chaltna mouchlimalcha mantOr mourkana 

MOUUTHA MALTHALi MOUI £]£l YYY a£ Al£ YOO A£l 

a£i a£i aOa aOa aoa iaO oai Oai aiO 6 la iOa iaO OaI: 

Attract him/her, [repeat the name of the beloved], 

3. Close the rite in your customary manner. 


36, For Love 

{PGM ULWMOfc 300 t a.) 

While kissing your lover passionately say in your heart: 

/ am 2 THAZI N EPfBATHA CHEOUCH CHA / 

CHARIEMOUI \ \ LA I LAM [add what ever else you want], 

37, For Love 

{PGM XXXV'1.187-JJ ft, 25® t.i:> 

Htis working is best undertaken when the Moon is in the sign of Aries. 
L Perfoim your customary- opening rite of purification* 

I hr imwI dtiak In cans I inn in Coptic* and may be subsuiuTeti heir foi ihai 
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2, Take a .sharp bron/c stylus and before your personal altar inscribe 
the following formula on an unbaked piece o\ pottery; 

Hckatc, thou. O Hekate! Triple-Formed Goddess! As every form of 
the magical signs is complete, I call upon thee, by the great name 
of ABIANATHANALBA and by the power of AG RAM- 
MACHAMARJ. for 1 invoke thee who possesseth the fire ofONYR, 
and by all those who dwell within it* chat [insert the name of the 
lover you wish to attract! be set aflame and that she [or he) come in 
pursuit of me [insert your own name] for I hold in my right band the 
twin serpents and the victory- of LAO SABAOTH and the 
great- name BILKATRI MOPHECHE who hrandishcrh the fire 
STOU 1OUKATOUTOU, so thar she [or he] will love me com¬ 
pletely and be itlame and on lire for me. yes and tortured too! 1 am 
SYNKOUTOUEL 

Then write the formula: Grant me, indeed, the favor of all. ADO- 
NAL Followed by these eight additional characters: 

zrzii b ^ *E A4 

3. Perform the song of the seven vowels and write the following 
magical square on the reverse side of the piece ot pottery. 

a a a a a a a 

£££££££ 

I n i 'l 

0000000 

u U U M U O U 
<0 ci> to uj m tit) cj 

4, After the piece of pottery has been properly inscribed, have it fired 
in a kiln* While it is being fired, concentrate on the purpose of the 
working and repeat the verbal portions of the formula. 

5. Close the rite in your customary- w ? ay. 

' "In Greek tKL?. would appear: poi ttjv 7<ipiV Amuvm 
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Leave the fired piece of pottery on your personal magical altar until 
the lover comes to you. (Remember, Hekarc and all the other gods 
and goddesses will help those who themselves are active.) 


38, Love 

W ViL4*2^*6,l00ot.) 

The ancients called this an excellent love-charm. 

1. IVrform your customary opening rile of purification. 

2. lake a thin sheet of tin and scratch the following characters and 
formulas on it with a copper stylus: 

TzTzztozyi/'of 

ICHANARMENT HO CHASAR, cause him/her. (write the name 
of the beloved] to love me. [Add whatever else you wish.] 

Thcn uncti( )'« wilh “me «rw.‘* magical material, for example a 
hair or some bodily fluid from the beloved mixed with frankincense 
paste or rose oil. 


39, For Love and Attraction 

ifGM XXXVJ6^»| + J5ici) 

The original source says rhar this is an “excellent divination by fire, 
than which none is greater. It attracts men to women, and women to 
men and makes virgins rush our of their homes.” 

I. Perform your customary- fire ol purification, 

Ujh * Word *** h « c - «e* or “evince" and h u*d fef 

sympathetic purposes. 
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2 . Take a piece of papyrus and with Typhoman ink write this for* 
mula: 

Come Typhon, who siitcth high arop the gate: ]0 ERB&TH lO 
PAKERBETH [0 BALCHOSfiTH 10 APOMPS 10 SESENRO 
IC BIMAT IAKOUMBIAI ABERRAMENTHO 
OULERTHEXANAX ETH RELUO0TH MEMAREBA TOU 

SETH, as thou art aflame and on fire, so also is the heart and 
soul of him/her. [name the ope you wish to attract), whom [name 
his/her mother] bore, until he/she comcth loving me, [insert your 
own name], and bind his/her sexual essence to mine— £dt t tds— 
tazhy, tachf. 

3. Now draw this figure on the papyrus in the same Typhonian 
ink: 



4* Now glue some magical material (oiXIia) from the one you de¬ 
sire onto the papyrus. This could be one of his/her hairs, nail parings, 
or any other part of his/her person. 


"HALCHO SfTH and TOU StTH record original Egyptian forms of the name ot 
Set Typhon. 
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3, Affix this piece of papyrus to the wall of your bathroom where 
showers arc taken regularly. The desired one will soon come !o you. 

6. Close ihe rite in your customary way. 


40, To Gain Friendship 

[PCM XI1J97-4M, ?5G i 

This operation is to be used if you want to gain the favor and friend¬ 
ship of others forever. 

1, Perform your customary rite of purification. 

2. fake the root of pasitha or wormwood and w rite this name in a 
sacred manner on it; 

TTA'-M 00 n L 

Wear rids on your person and you will be the object of admiration 
for those who meet you. 

If you can not obtain a roor of passtha or wormwood, die name 
can be written with a special ink' on a strip of papyrus or paper. 


The formula for this ink is given here os: l dram of myrrh, 4 drams ot tniflfle. 2 
drarm ofhlue vitriol, 2 drams oi oak gall. 3 drams of gum arable. 
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Restraining Operations 


The universe abounds in psyehoid beings—cither human beings nr 
entities whose constitution makes them seem as if they' have wills to 
cither help or harm us* Restraining operations arc designed to pre¬ 
vent harm from coming to you from these beings, be they human or 
non human. It the magician believes that his or her lack oi success is 
due to the activities of others, a "restraining spell is perhaps the key 
ingredient to success. 


4L To Restrain Anger and Gain Success 

IFG v/ XXXVLltl-177,Mc44 

The ancient source claims that no operation is greater than this one, 
and that it is to he performed by means of "words alone," Hold your 
thumbs inside sour fists as tightly as you can and repeat this incanta¬ 
tion seven times: 

ERMALLO i H ARCH! MALLQTH, stop any mouths that speak 
against me—for J glorify thy sacred and honored names which are 
in heaven. 

To act -lv an anchor hit the spoken formula and to aid it in its work¬ 
ing. you should take papyrus and write these words with myrrh ink: 

"! am CHPHYRJS! I must be successful. MICHAEL RAPHAEL 
ROUBEL NARlEL KATTl£L rounboutheEl azariEl 
JOEL IOUEL EZRlEL SOURlEL NARIEL METMOURlfiL 
azaEl aziEl saoumiEl ROUBQUTHIEL RABIE£L 

RABIEEL RABCHLOU ENAEZRA£L p angels protect me from any 
bad situation thar might come upon me," 


42* To Restrain Anger 

(tt?JWLXXX.I-5^50c.e.J 

lb restrain the anger of another. repeat this incantation three times: 

I am the soul of darkness* ARRASAX. die eternal one, MICHAEL, 
but my true name is THOOUTH. THOOUTH* Restrain the 
anger and wrath of him/her* [here name the person whose anger 
you wish to restrain]* toward me, [here insert your name), bv the 
authority of the great god NEOUPHNEIOTHI 


43* Cease Anger 

If someone is angry with you and you want to make them scop, write 
fhc name of anger, CHNEOM, ' on pure white linen with myrrh 
ink, l fold the linen in your Ich hand and say: 

1 restrain the anger of all* especially that of him/her [name the one 
whose anger you want to restrain] which is CHNEOM. 


44. Restraining Operation 

<«?JY VIMlT-lZLattu} 

This entire operation should take place in the morning, in the hour 1 * 
before sunrise. 

I Perform your customary' rite of purification* 

2. lake a fin lamella fa thin sheet of tin j and with a bronze stylus, 
write the names: CHREMILLON MOULOCH (CAMPY CHRE 
OPHTHO MAS KELLI MA5KELL0 PHNOUKENTABAO 
OREOBAZAGRA RHExiCHTHON HIPPOCHTHON 


In ihe cuigiriaJ papyrus this and the resi of this sentence is written in Coptic, bu( in 
Greek Idlers: H t u*uho6och = jmiuE of darkness' in Coptic. 

< \ INI-OM i*i 4 Hermetic magical form of ihc Rgypiian god-mine Khnufh. 
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PYRIPfiGANYX and the formula: ER£KISIPHTH£ IABE2E- 
BYTH. Also inscribe the lamella with these magical characters: 

»3zmx £ 

After these characters write the phrase; 0EOI KpCtiaiOi 
(Mighty gods* restrain!}- To this you can add whatever you will. 

3- Now go to the shore of a large body of water and throw the 
lamella into the water, a river or the sea, 

4. Close the rite in your customary manner 

The entire lire is best done at the shore of rhe body of water into 
which you are going to throw rhe lamella. 


45. Restraining Operation 

{PGM V M.429^158,300 r-i;.) 

The ancient source says this works on anything—“even chariots/ It 
3s also said ro be able ro cause enmity and sickness* cut down* destroy, 
or overturn anything. I he operation conjures daimons and makes 
them enter objects or people. 

I. Pc rfo rm yo u r c us tomary op emng ri r c of p u ri ilea r io n, 

2* Take a lead plate* preferably one from a cold-water pipe* and with 
a headless bronze needle or stylus engrave the following formula on it: 

1 conjure thee, O lord Osiris, by thy holy names: OUCHICOCH 
OUSENARATH* Osiris* OUSERRANNOUPHTHI OS- 
ORNOUPHfe” Osiris-Mnevis* OUSERSETEMENTH AMARA 
MACHS CHOMASO EMMAi SERBONIEMER Isis 
ARATOPHI ERACHAX ESEOIOTH ARBlOXH ARBJOTHI 
AMEN CHNOUM MONMONT OUZATH1 PER GUN¬ 


s 'Prom the Egyptian unir nrfer, “Osiris ihe good,' 
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NEPHER EN 60O: Lord Osiris, 1 commend to thee* and deposit 
with thee* this matter: [Add the magical effects you wish] 

3. Now consecrate the plate with birtcr smelling incense such as 
myrrh, bdellium, styrax, and aloes, and thyme, and anoint it with 
river mud. 

4, Drill a hole in the plate and tie a sturdy cord several feet in length 
to it. 

3- Late in rhe evening or in the middle of the night go ro some body 
of water—a stream or drainage ditch, or even to the sea. 1 ie the loose 
end of the cord to a srable object on the bank and throw the plate 
into the water so it will be carried along by the current. 

6, Now vocally perform the formula seven times ’and you will see 
something wonderful." 

7. Then leave the water without turning back or speaking to anyone. 
Return ro your dwelling and there wash and immerse yourself in 
water. Rest and eat only vegetable food. 

To undo the formula untie the plate from its anchor. 

An alternate to this formula is to be used if you want to bury 
the plate in the ground or put 3c in a coffin, or sink it in a river or at 
sea, or in a well. This is called the Orphic formula; ASKEI KAi 
TASKEl. Ic is to be inscribed on rhe plate as in the instructions 
above, Then take a black thread and make 363 knors in it and wrap 
the thread around the outside of the plate. Repeat the ASKEI KAI 
TASKEl formula, and add: "Keep him/her who is held ' [or 
“bound”1, or whatever else you wish. And thus rhe plate is to he 
bu ri cd or otherwise deposited. 

The original papyrus tells us that when Sdene goes through the 
underworld* she breaks whatever spell she finds there. But as long as 
this rite has been performed property, the formula will remain in 
force as long as you repeat the formula every night at the place where 
you deposited the plate. The ancient source adds chat you should not 
be anxious to share the methods of this operation with anyone* be¬ 
cause you will not easily find another like it. 
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46* Restrain Anger 

(PGM X, 24-35 400 c.L.} 

The ancients daimed chat this amulet worked against the anger and 
hatred of alt kinds of people and entities—against enemies, bandits, 
accusers, phobias, and even nightmares. The operation should be 
performed when the Moon is in the sign of Cancer 

1. Perform your customary opening rite of purification, 

2. Take a gold or silver sheet of metal—a lamella—and engrave the 
following characters on it: 



The names are: ABLANATHANALBA AEEIOYOGYOIEEA 
OaOAIIOAII AKRAMMACHAMARBI AI AE LAI LEM TAEO. 

3. Intone these names over the lamella while it is lying on the dear, 

4. Offer incense to the lamella, 

5. Close the rite in your customary manner 

Incense should continue to be offered ro the lamella whenever the 
Moon is in the sign of Cancer, 


An Operation to 
Cause Separation 


Although the operation here is intended to cause a human and an 
erorically attached pair to separate, the formula can be used for other 
purposes as well. If you rhink of the formulas of alchemy, you will 
perhaps see into some of the other uses of the formula. 


47* To Cause Separation 

[PGM XI 1.365-375,35(1 e.t,) 

L Perform your usual opening rite of purification. 

2, On a pot for smoked fish' inscribe this formula with a bronze 
stylus acid then recite it orally: 

I call upon thee, god, thou who art in the void oi serial space, thou 
who art awesome, invisible, and great, thou who shakes! the earth 
and causest the universe to tremble, thou who lovest disturbances 
and hatest stability and scatterest the clouds one from the other: 

IA1A 1AKOUB1A1 1 6 ERB£TH [6 PAKERBETH l6 BOL- 
CHOSETH BA3DOUMA PATATHNAX APOPSS OSESRQ 
ATAPH THABRAQU £0 THATHTHABRA BORARA ARO^ 
BRLITHA BOLCHOSfiTH KOKKOLOIPTOLE RAM BIT! I- 
NIPS. Give to him/her, [name of the first person], the son/daughter 
of her, [name the mother of the first person], strife and war; and to 
him/her, [name the second person], son/daughter of her, [name the 
mother of the second person], odiousness, enmity, just as Typhon 
and Osiris had. |But if it is a man and woman say: “Just as Typhon 

r,L Ps.sfi arc associated with Set- I yphon, lienee they were tabu for members of Osirian 
culls. 
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and Isis had/1 Strong Typhon, almighty one, complete thy mighty 
deeds] 

3. Take the talismanit object and put it in a place near where those 
who you wish to separate live, or near the way by which they usually 
return home, and while you are doing this repeat the formula given 

above. 


Victory and 
Success Operations 


Operations for vicrory or success have always been popular amonj 
magicians. They can be adapted easily to all kinds of purposes anc 
aims in which the magician wishes to be successful. 


48, Victory 

(rfffl/XCVIIU-7,250 i .t.) 

Write :he following formula in myrrh ink on a piece of papyrus: 


A a 

EE £ £ 

£ £ £ n ii n 

I I I I with Greek stoicheia i t l t 


O O O O O 
YYYYYY 
0060000 


OOOOO 

UUUDIU 

(0 to to 0) to to to 


Make the papyrus sacred by sacrificing incense to it in the brazier oi 
your altar. Recite the prayer: 

Victorious in all things is the one who nourished! die whole inhab 
ited world—Lord Serapis: make [here insert the name of the one wh< 
is to have die victory or success] victorious. 


49* Victory 

{PGM V 11.528-539,300 i:.e.J 

]. Perform your customary opening rite of purification, 

2. Make an offering of sacred incense mixed with wheat germ ove 
oak charcoal. 
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3. Recite this formula: 

Helios, Helios, hear me [state your name], Helios, lord, great god, 
thou who maintaineth all things and who giveth life and who 
ruleth over the world, toward whom all things go, from whom all 
things also came—inexhaustible one: 

£ie el£ie if.Oa rouba anamao mermaO 

CHADAMATHA A1UMMATHA 
PEPHRE ANAMALAZO PHECHEIDEU ENEDEREU SIMA- 

roi mermereO 

AMALAX1PH1A MERSIPHIA EREME THASTEU PAPIE 

pheredGnax 

ANAIE GELEO AMARA MATGR MGJvIARESIO NE- 
OUTHON A LAO AGELAO 

AMAR AMATOR MORMASI SOUTHGN ANAMAO GALA¬ 
MA RARMA. 

Hear me, lord Helios, and lei the [paraphrase your magical will] 
take place on time. 

4. Oose the rite in your customary manner. 


50, Hermes’Victory Working 

[PGM V 11.91^924,300 r.E.) 

1 „ Perform your customary opening rite of purification. 

2, Offer cassia incense in the brazier on your altar, 

3. Execute the following inscription on a thin gold tablet or plate, or 
even on a gold covered piece of parchment or papyrus. 


FI Aj' 


Victory and Success Opc Fat ions 
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TH0OUTH, give victory, strength, influence to the wearer, 
[0toou0, dog viKT|v, tcryuv, Suvapiv tm ^opouvu, as the Greek 
appears in the original,] 

4, After it has been fashioned sanctify it in the fumes of the incense 
and speak the words of the inscription over it* 

5, Close the rite in your usual manner* 

Keep the inscription with you always in your shoe, it can be placed 
on a vehicle nr any other object. The ancients report chat you wilt be 
amazed with its effectiveness, 


5L For Victory and Success in All Things 

{PGM VU.1017-1026,300 * .i:,J 

1. Perform your customary opening rite of purification, 

2. Recite this formula: 

Hail Helios! Hail Helios! Hail Gabriel! Hail Raphael! Hail 
Michael! Hail the whole cosmos! Give me the power and authority 
of SABAOTH, the strength of IA(!) S the success of 
A BLANATHANALBA, and the might of AKRAM- 
MACHAMAREl! Grant that I gain the victory for which I sum¬ 
moned thee! 

3. Now write the 59-lectcr IAEO-formuIa on a strip nf papyrus: 

iaeObaphrenemounothilarikriphiae 

yealphirkiralithonomenerphabOeai 

[In Greek stoicbeia this would appear:] 

t aeto p ct(|j pe vepou vo 0 iXot p uc p uji tag 
um 1 7 t t p K‘t pet Ai Oovu o pc v k p<(kx [lw Ea i 
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4. Then continue with die prayer formula: 

Give me victory for 1 know the names of the Agathodaimon, the 
Good Daimon: HARPON CHNOUPHI BRITAI HNOPHRl 
BR1SAROUAZAR BASF.N KR1PH1 NIPTOUMI 
CHMOUMAOPHI. [At this time add the things you want to hap- 
pen,) Accomplish all this for me! 

5, Close the die in your customary manner. 

After you have done the work, speak to no one tor twelve hours. 
Keep the papyrus with you ar all times, 


Winning at 
Games of Chance 


Games of chance have always been closely related to magic. Some 
games evolved from divinatory rites, such as the casting or drawing of 
lots, and so continued to have a magical aura about them. Since an¬ 
cient times, magicians have tried to Influence the outcome of such 
games for their own benefit. The old papyri contain a few of these ar- 
tempts. Such formulas can also be adopted lor any purpose in which 
chance or probabilities are involved, 


52. To Win at Dice 

(PGM V!U2J~*2&, 30ft ca ) 

If it is your will to win at dice, or ar any game of chance, silently re¬ 
peat in your mind this formula: 

THERTHEN]THOR DYAG6THERE TfIERTHENITHOR 
SYAPOTHEREUO KODGCHOR make me a winner at dice [or 
whatever other game), O prevailing Ad riel! 

If you are playing dice whisper into your hand holding the dice the 
following formula: 

Let none be my equal, for I am 1 HER! HENl I Hf)R 
£R0THORTH1N DOLOTHOR, and I throw what 1 will! 

This should be repeated as long as you are playing. 

53. To Catch a Thief 

(PGM V171-212,350 r .e.J 

In an age when rherc were no police and there was little personal se¬ 
curity for persons of modest means, apprehending thieves and recow 
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ering lost articles was an important endeavor, Such formulas can also 
be turned to spiritual purposes to recover losr or stolen ideas. This 
would be a typical Greek linkage between Hermes and the magic 
found in the old papyri, as Hermes is the 'god of thieves.” 

Prepare your tripod by writing this formula on a piece of pa¬ 
pyrus and gluing it on the underside of the tripod: 

Sscyjiom law, ^toc^ape, mpadoc; (|)0)p, \xo Q}xw 

1. Perform your customary opening rite of purification. 

2. Offer myrrh and frankincense to Hermes m the tripod while 
reciting this prayer twice: 

Jn order to catch a thief I summon thee, Hermes, immortal god, 
who didst cut a furrow down Olympos and the holy barge, light- 
bearer IAO, the great eternally living one, terrifying to behold and 
terrifying to hear. Hand over the thief whom 1 seek: ABERAMEN- 

ihOoulerthexenaxonelysOthnenareba. 

3. Take a faience vessel, add water and myrrh. Wet a branch of lau¬ 
rel in the vessel and sprinkle around the altar, 

4. Take S drams of winter wheat and 8 drams of goat-cheese and 
offer it into the tripod while reciting the following formula (which is 
the same as that inscribed on the papyrus under the tripod): Master 
LAO, light-bearer, hand over the thief whom 1 see. 

5. Over a plate of bread and cheese laid upon your altar recite this 
formula: 

Come to me: LISSOIN MATERNA MAUERTfi PREPTEK- 
TIOUN 1NT1K10US OLOKOTOUS PERJKLYSAI, may you 

bring back to me what was lost and point out the thief this very 
day. 1 call upon Hermes, finder of thieves, Helios and the eye of 
Helios/ 1 ' the rwo who bring lawless deeds to light, and Themis/ 2 

M That is the Sun. 

^Themis is rhe Greek personification of Justice. 


Winning at Games of Chance 


Erinys," 1 Ammon and ParAmmbn,"' to take control of the thief's 
throat and to single him out in this day—in this hour! 

6. Close the rite in your usual manner. 

In the original papyrus it seems that suspects were to be given pieces 
of the sanctified bread and cheese and if one of them could not swal¬ 
low it, he or she was shown to be the thief 


^Erinys is the Greek goddess of vengeance. 

H Amm6n and Par Ammon ate probably designation:* of Zeus and Hermes respec¬ 
tively. Zeus was honored with the name Ammon, with whom lie was identified in 
Hellenistic rimes, Pa rA mm on means 'hr who is beside Ammon. 
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Formula of Thanksgiving 


At the end of the path, which mjy have its beginnings in the realm of 
goffrra* ties the world of die purest form of mdgem —in which ihe mi- 
tut ion of the magician is completed to the extern that operations in 
the objective universe become unnecessary. Ar that point, magicians 
need no longer indulge in ritual, for their magic has been entirely m- 
cemalizcd. This is the aid. not the beginning, of the journey, "lie fol¬ 
lowing formula is closely based on one shared by three documents in 
the ancient Hermetic tradition: PGM 111 - 591 - 610 ; Nag Hammadi 
CWAar Vf 7; and the AscUpius 4l, f ^ h is to be spoken when one has 
reached the end of the path of goetia. 


(> womb, pregnant with the Fathers nature—we have known 
thee, 

O eternal permanence of the generating father—we have 
worshipped thy goodness. 

There is but one petition we ask of thee: 

Preserve us in our illuminated knowledge. 

There h hut one protection we ask of thee; 

Preserve us in our present life. 

AEHIOYQ 

1AQ 


We give thanks to thee! Every heart and soul is stretched out to 
dice, whose name is holy and whose name is god. Thou art blessed 
with the name of the Father, for thou hast shown us fatherly good¬ 
will* love, friendship, and the sweetest power, giving us intellect, 
speech, and knowledge: 

Intellect, that we might understand thee. 

Speech, that we might invoke thee. 

Knowledge, that we might know thee. 

We rejoice for thou hast illuminated us with thy knowledge. 

We rejoice for thou hast shown us thy self 

We rejoice for thou hast made us divine through thy knowledge. 
We rejoice for thou hast done this while we still had bodies. 

Our delight abideth in one thing: That we knovv thee. 

O intellectual light—we have known thee, 

O life oflife—we have known thee, 

O womb of knowledge—sve have known chee t 


'Tor infornuTiun on the A Hammadi Codex VI 7, see James M. Robert ion, t'hr 
Nag Hmmmamdi Ltbntry (Leiden: Brill. 1977), pp, 298-299. Lot information mi 
AicUptw 41, see Walter Scott, Htmuttai Boston: Mu mb tub. 1985), pp. 374-377. 
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Appendix A 
Recipes 


1, Myrrh Ink {from PGM L232-247) 

4 drams of myrrh trogliiis 
3 karian figs 
7 pits of Nikolaus dates 
7 dried p incomes 

7 piths of the single stemmed wormwood 
7 wings of the Hermetic ibis (- 7 leaves of buckthorn) 

Spring water 

Burn the ingredients to ashes. Prepare ingredients is an ink or paint. 


2. Typhonian Ink 

fiery red poppy 

juice from an artichoke 

seed of the Egyptian acacia 

red ochre 

asbestos 

quicklime 

wormwood 

gum 

rain water 

Prepare ingredients as an ink or painr. 


3, Natron (used for purification of the ritual area) 

l part powdered sodium carbonate 
I part powdered sodium bicarbonate 
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Grind together to a fine powder and mix with water to make a dilute 
solution, 

4, For a General Offering 

lake white frankincense and grind to a fine powder- Mix with fine 
wheat flour, egg, milk, (rose-)honey f and a little olive oil. Knead into 
a Small ball of dough, 

Oiler by burning on charcoal in the brazier. 


Appendix B 
Days for Divination 


(from PGM VIU55-167) 

Here each day of the month is ascribed a number (1 -30), and eg each 
of these enumerated days is added the time of day most advantageous 
for dlvinatory purposes, Certain days are unsuitable for divinatory 


practices and are so noted, 

1 at dawn 

2 at noon 

3 do not use 

4 at dawn 

5 at dawn 

6 do not use 

7 at noon 

8 throughout the day 

9 do not use 

10 throughout the day 

11 in the afternoon 

12 throughout the day 

13 throughout the day 

14 at dawn 

15 throughout the day 


16 do not use 

17 do nor use 

18 at dawn and in the afternoon 

19 at dawn 

20 at dawn 

21 in the afternoon 

22 in the afternoon 

23 at dawn 

24 at dawn 
23 do not use 

26 in the afternoon 

27 throughout the day 

28 throughout the day 

29 throughout rhe day 

30 in the afternoon 


Appendix C 
Lunar Positions 
for Workings 

(from PGM VII.284-299) 

Another, fragmentary papyrus (PGM III.275-281] has some alter¬ 
nate uses for the Lunar positions. These are given in parentheses after 
the attributions in FGMV IL 

Moon in Aries: Fire divination or love charm. 

Moon in Taurus: Invocation to the lamp. 

Moon in Gemini: For winning favor (or tor binding). 

Moon in Cancer: For proreciive spells (or ones for reconciliation or 
air divination). 

Moon in Leo: Rings and bindings. 

Moon in Virgo: Anything is rendered obtainable (also for bowl div¬ 
inations). 

Moon in Libra: Necromancy, 

Moon in Scorpio: Inflicting eviL 

Moon in Sagittarius: Invoking or making incarnations to the Sun 
and Moon, 

Moon in Capricorn; Say whatever you w ish for best results. 

Moon in Aquarius: For a love charm. 

Moon in Pisces: For forekn owl edge {or love charm). 


Appendix D 
Magico-Poetic 
Names of Herbs 


It has Song been supposed that many of the old magical spells and 
recipes calling for thtngs like “eye of newf were using a kind ol code 
in which an herb or some other substance was being secretly indi¬ 
cated. But, of course, systematic lists ol these coded references are 
hard to find. /YJAf XI 1:^01-444 conraim just such a list: 

A snake's head: a leech, 

A snake's "ball of threadsoapstone. 

B lood of a snake: hematite. 

Bone of ibis: buckthorn. 

Blood of hyrax: actually hyrax, 

Hamadryas baboon tears: dill juice. 

Crocodile dung: Ethiopian soil. 

I lamadryas baboon blood: blood ol a spotted getkn. 

Lion semen: human semen. 

Blood of Hephaistos: wormwood, 

Hamadryas baboon hairs: dill seed. 

Semen of Hermes: dill. 

Blood of Ares: purslane. 

Blood of an eye: tamarisk gall. 

Blood from a shoulder: bears breach, 

From the loins: camomile. 

A mans bile: turnip sap. 
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^ P'fS* leopards banc {B$rvmcum} t . 

A physicians bone; sandstone. 

Blood of 1 lestia: camomile. 

An eagle: wild garlic 

Blood of a goose: sap of a mid berry tree. 

Kronos spice: piglets milk. 

A lions hairs: tongue of turnip {leaves of its taproot). 
Kronos' blood: [sap of | cedar. 

Semen of H&Iios: while hellebore. 

Semen of Heraklcs: mustard-rocket (Emca tarn j). 

A Titan s blood: wild lettuce. 

Blood from a bead: lupine. 

A bull s semen: egg of a blister beetle. 

A hawks heart: heart of wormwood. 

Semen of I lephaistos: fleabanc. 

Semen of Ammon: housdrek 
Semen of Arcs; clover, 
bat from the head: spurge. 

Prom the belly: earth-apple. 

Prom the foot: houselcck. 


Appendix E 
On the Writing oe 
Greek Letters and 
Their Transcription 


Some operations call lor the magician to write formulas in Greek let- 
ter*. Since most readers may be unfamiliar with the Greek language, 
it is necessary to say a few words about how the characters are actu¬ 
ally made on paper and how 10 transcribe Roman letter formulas (as 
arc mostly seen in this hook) into their Greek equivalences. 

In the tradition of the papyri, rlu- Greek letters used are almost 
exclusively the cursive, manuscript style letters, not the capitals. Also, 
the Egyptian tradition of writing the letters is slightly differcru from 
the style usually seen in primed versions of the aiphj&ttaL 


oi pr & c > n e 

G £ 1 I £ TK 



K X m 'v z 6 ’7 T 

K t * H N X 0 P 

C -tv ip -x -TbC.) 

s T Y F1“ CM f$ o 


The letterv arc to be made by starring the pen stroke at the point 
shown by the asterisk *, Making the letters in the exact same way the 
ancients did nor only makes them appear more authentic :md ;es- 
thcticaNy pleasing, it lias the magical effect of ritually reenacting the 
motions of the ancients, and thereby remanifesting dormant atavisms 
otherwise untapped. 

For the purpose of transliterating formulas, the Greek letters 
have the Roman equivalences shown here. Be careful to distinguish 
between E and £ and O and 0 in the formulas. Note also that Greek 
Oil combination is transcribed OU. 

In the voces magicac formulas printed in Roman capitals in this 
book, as well as in most transcriptions of Greek words. I have kept 
the orthography as ’conservative' as possible. The 'classical (ran- 
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scrip tio ns of Greek words often found elsewhere have rhe following 
equivalences; 6 


is transcribed ae: for example: cLiimbn 
is transcribed ng; lor example: aggelos 
is transcribed nx; for example: sphigx 
k transcribed nc/k; for example: Arnigki 
is transcribed u; for example: Ouranos 

is transcribed i: for example: Eirine 

is transcribed y; for example: psyche 


ot is transcribed oe; for example: phoinix 


daemon, 

angelos. 

sphinx. 

Ananke. 

Uranos, 

Irene. 

psyche. 

phoenix. 


Appendix F 

On the Pronunciation 
of Greek and 

Hellenized Foreign Words 


It is imperative that the working Hermetic magician be able to pro¬ 
nounce the vocal magical formulas, or voces magicae in the operations 
that call for such performance, 'Hie Index of Common Magical For¬ 
mulas (pp. 275-276) provides some phonetic transcriptions of a 
selection of these words, but a more general set of rules for pronun¬ 
ciation will also be helpful, 

The formulas are written in Greek letters because this writing 
system provides fora full range of phonetic possibilities. "Ihe original 
writers of the papyri used the Greek dip hah eta as a system for the 
phonetic transcription of magical formulas* which could not be rep¬ 
resented with the Egyptian or Hebrew systems* They are therefore to 
be pronounced as the Greek of the first half of the first millennium 
c.E. would have been pronounced: 1 

A - a as the V* in ‘‘father/’ 

AI = at as the “ai"'in ' c Isaiah,' 

AU - 0U> as the ow in "grown/' 

B - [1 as the M b” in 'bad/ 

G = y as the *g w in 'get/ 1 

GG - 77 as the "ng 1 in "anger. 

GK = y\c as the ll ngk" in ‘Chungking, 

D - 5 as the "d’ 1 in "day 

E = £ as the V in “first. 1 * 

'For (he sake of completeness and accuracy, it must also be mentioned rhat die par- 
rieubrly Egyptian pronunciation of the Greek characters, which surfaces in the Cop- 
:ic system should, or could, also be taken into account in the performance of iwer 
magics*. 
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EU = Eu as she "ew‘ in “few." 

Z = C as the V in “zoo' 

*—but in Classical Greek as die ”zd' s in “Mazda/ 1 

£ = r[ as the V in "matt/ 1 


El 

TH 

1 

K 

L 

M 

N 

X 

O 

Of 

p 

R 

s 


= Cl as the 'ey 1 in “grey' or Ye” in feed/' 

= 0 as “t + h" in “hoijrouse 
—but later as “ch' in “thin/ 2 

■ i as the “ec” in “feed." 

= ic as the in “king/ 

= ^ as the T in “lyre," 

= fj as the “m" in ’’muse," 

t «rt It - *t » 

» v as the n in now, 

= 4 the V in "nest." 

* O as the 1 V in ’’not." 

■= oi as the Yi” in “boil/ 

* st as the "p“ in ‘pie/ 

- p as the V in “rich" (trilled}, 

= <¥ or {£ in final position) as the V in “jh" 
—but as a Y before R + G* D or M. 


T I *4 W |* if 

- t as rne r in tap. 

Y - u as in German *fi” or French “du" (that is as the V 
sound with the lips rounded) 

OU = ou a.v the “tT in "rule/ 


PH - (j) as“p + h“ in “ufibiir 
—but later as “ph in "photo. 

CH = x as "k + h" in “blockhead’ 

—but later as “eh 1 in Scottish 1 losdl. 

PS = vp as the "ps in "lapse. 

O * o> as the “o” in "home," 


If is, tins.[car js to when rlic'fe developments in the sound system occurred 


It is unclear is to when these developments in the sound system occurred 
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Appendix G 

The Semitic Writing System 


! he Semitic writing system, with its named phonemes, apparently 
had i is origins among rhe Semitic (Phoenician) population on the is- 
land of Crete around 1000 B,CE.. from where it spread to the mam- 
land of Phoenicia. From Phoenicia, it then spread throughout the 
,v ' Semitic world, w here some form of it was eventually 1 used by 
the Canaan tees, Hebrews, and orher Semitic peoples. It is from this 
system rhac the Hebrew akf-bet of 22 letters is derived. 

A casual look at Table l on p. 269 will suffice to demonstrate 
the fact that the Hebrew letter names, inherited from the common 
Semitic tare and not actually specific or unique to Hebrew, are dearly 
illustrated in ideographic form in the original Cretan forms. The lore 
encoded in the I lebrew writing system is therefore particular to ex¬ 
tremely archaic, but non-Judaic mythology of the Semites of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean. Some of this may have even been lore shared 
with the Mycenaean Greeks or Old Europeans on the island of Crete 
at the time of the genesis of the system. 

Certain alterations in the system were made later hy the He¬ 
brews for theological reasons. For example, the name of the N-lertcr, 
nebm ( = serpent) was changed to nun (= fish) because of the larer as¬ 
sociation of the serpent with “evil" by the forces of onhodoxy, (Al¬ 
though the fish too was considered a ryphofiiatt creature, at least 
by the Egyptians.) 

The importance of this tare for magical studies of rhe Hebrew 
ultfbrt should be obvious. First, the system itself would be most at- 
tuned, not TO the Biblical mythology of rhe Hebrews, but to the 
"pagan" magic and mythology of the Phoenicians or Ugaritk peoples. 

I his may explain why so little use is made of these particular myster¬ 
ies in the magical study of the Hebrew letters. They do nor tend to re¬ 
veal ertha&x lore, but yield rather heterodox conditions about 
terrain passages contained in both the Hebrew and Christian Bibles. 

Lore hidden in Table l on p„ 269 can be used to decode a vari¬ 
ety of texts found in theJudco-Christian tradition. Knowledge of the 


Table 3. The Semitic AJcf-bet 




—- 

Old 






Cretan 

Semite 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 


Phonetic 

Number 

Form 

Form 

Form 

Name 

Meaning 

Value 

I 

fc* 


H 

*Uf 

ox 

P 

2 

me 

9 

1 

bet 

house 

fa 

5 

1 

1 

1 

j[iw/ 

rope/camel 

K 

4 

A 

A 

1 

fillet 

door (=l«0 

d 

5 

E 

A 

n 

he 

(latticed) 

window 

h 

6 

Y 

y 

t 

W*W 

nail/hook 

w 

7 

I 

i 

l 

tM J n 

sword’ 






weapon 

1 

a 

n 

H 

n 

het 

fence 

h 

9 

e 

© 

o 

let 

call? 





bundle? 

t 

ID 


1 * 

it 

W 

hand 

7 

H 

r 

*5l 

3 

k*f 

palm (of 
the fraud 1 

k 

12 

t) 

U 


Limed 

toac)goad 

l 

IJ 


1 % 

D 

niem 

Wi|Cf 

m 

14 - 

/2 

A 

1 

nurd 

fish/ 



J 


tuhili 

serpen i 

Cl 

15 

$ 

\ T 

V 

uimekh 

propj' 







support 

£ 

16 


0 

V 

dyirt 

eye 

» 

17 

O 

, n 

3 

P* 

mouth 

p/f 

18 



21 

Wiidc 

(feh-i 

hook 

TX 

19 


9 

P 


back of 
head 

q 

20 

09 

4 

Y) 

reth 

head 

t 

21 

M 

\V 

J1 

fhm 

rooth 

ih 

22 

+ 


Tl 

MU' 

sign 

t 
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eiotenc tradition. often conmiy to orthodox exoteric teachings, was 
obviously preserved by certain schools, and it is to one of these that 
Jesus apparently belonged. Note how many times Jesus (as well as 
other teachers and prophets) used metaphors that make use of svords 
translated by the Hchrcw letter names. 

The study of this lore could easily be the subject of another en¬ 
tire book. 


Glossary of Divine Names 

>W 


The numbers in parentheses refer to [he operations in this book 
where the formula or name of the god or goddess can be found, 

AhrasaJc: A numerical gematrb formula which adds to 365—the 
cosmk god often identified with Mithras. Also spelled Abraxas (3* 7, 
42)* 

Agathos Dai mo n: Creek god-form meaning good daimon’ (12, 

51). 

Aibn: Greek word meaning an "age/ a vast expanse of time and 
space. Often personified to be a god dorm (1,2, 3s 4, 7 n % 11). 

Ammon: Egyptian god whose name means the Hidden/ usually 
appears in the papyri as AMOUN (12. 15i L B, 53), 

Ananke: Abstract Greek goddess of necessity or compulsion. A per- 
so ni Hear ion ol a principle (2. 14, 35)* 

Apollo: 1 ligh]y complex Greek god of the arts, prophesy and wolves 

(7* 26). 

Arcs: Greek god of war = Roman Mars {18)* 

Athena: Greek goddess of wisdom. Patroness of Athens (13), 

Hekate* Originally an Anatolian goddess, her Greek name means 
"the hundredth pan*" which refers to the portion of the grain crop 
returned to the ground for the next harvest. She is a ehthon ic goddess 
of the underworld associated wirh the Moon 1.37)* 

[Idioms: Combination of the gods HcliosHorus (I), 

Helios: Greek personification of the Sun (I „ 2, 51)- 

Hermcs: Greek god of intelligence and communication. Identified 
with the Egyptian Thoth (9. 18, 24. 50, 53). 
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bo: i Ich. Yahweh, Creator god of the Hebrevys, Thought to bt the 
Demiurge by' Gnostics, and generally held to be a powerful god in 
Hermetic magic because of his association with the natural cosmos 

(2,3,4, 7, 10, II, 15, 16, 19,26, 27,35,37, 51. 53), 

Khnurm Egyptian god of creation* shaper of gods and human try. An 
ancient ram-god ( 43). 

Kronos: Greek god of time = Roman Saturn £9, 18), 

Isis; Fgyprian goddess of life and creation. Identified with the star 
Sothis, the Dog Star (9, 12, 18, 19,45, 47). 

Mithras; An originally Iranian god (of law and war) who became :hc 
focus of a syncretic cult in late antique times throughout the 
Mediterranean and western Europe [2). 

Moots: The Egyptian divine bull of the Moon (18, 45). 

Nemesis Greek goddess of rhe inexorable equilibrium of the human 
condition (12). 

Osiris: Egyptian god ol the dead. Often invoked for chthonic work¬ 
ings (3, 9. 15, 18. 19* 24* 28,45* 47). 

Ouranos: Greek god of the sky (18)* 

Pan: An ancient Greek divinity w hich by the time of the papyri had 
come to symbolize "the AJP (9, 18)* 

!*hrc: HclLenized form of the name ot the Egyptian sun god, Rc, 
WTth a definite article attached: "the Sun" (2* 28). 

Sckhmet: Egyptian lion-goddess of war and plague (23)- 

Scrapis: A Grcco-Egyprian god-form derived from the Egyptian 
combination of Osiris and Apis (Asar-Hapi)* In Ptolemaic times Ser- 
apis becomes a god of the Underworld (19* 48). 

Set: Egyptian god ol discord and disruption of the natural order. 
Greek form of iht name; Seth (19, 23, 39, 47). 
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Tychc: Greek goddess of fortune. Roman l omina (18). 

Typhon: Last and greatest of the pre-Olympian Tuans See also Set 
(1,19,35. 39,47). 

Zens: Chief god of the Greeks. God of law and sovereign power (2. 
7,11, 18.20. 26, 53). 



Index of Common Magical Formulas 


Formulas included in this index arc cither those that appear more 
than once in this collection ol operations, or arc dearly otherwise 
well-known formulas, or are based on names of divinities or concepts 
in orher languages. The numbers in parentheses refer to the opera¬ 
tions in this book where the formula or name of the god or goddess 
can be found. 

ABERAMENTHTHft [ab^cr-am ENT’-c oh]; A formula char 
stands alone {19, 39) and begins longer formulas as well (7, S3). It 
seems most often to be a Typhonian name, 

ABLANATHANALBA (ab-lamah-taii-AL-bah]; A palindromic 
name of the god of this world (5b 8, 11, 27, 37, 4b, 51), 

AIO [afi-ee-oh]: Light-forcer Permutation of JAO (2 t 13, 35). 

BOLCHOSfiTH [boll-kho-SAYT’]: A Typhonian name (19,47). 

BAINCHOOOCH [bayn-k olVohoh-kh]: A Coptic word (from 
older Egyptian n khy ), "soul of darkness.' 1 

CHNOUPHI [khnoo-p^e]: A daimonie, lion-headed, serpentine 
entity, which is a syncretic combination of Chnoum, the Egyptian 
creator-god, the serpent Kncph, and the star called Knm. This occurs 
in conjunction with the name HARPON, which is a form of Horus 
(29,51). 

ERBfiTH [err-BAYT 1 ]: Fyphonian name, almost always together 
with PAKERB&TH (19,39,47). 

ERESCHIGAL [err-ess-KHI-gal]: From the name of the 
Mesopotamian goddess ol rhe underworld, 

IAEO BA PH RENEMO UN [ee-ah-ch-oh-bap'rcn-eh-moonj: For¬ 
mula often used to inrroduce a longer version of the sequence (1. 4, 

31). 
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JAO fec-ah-oh]: Hermetic form of rile Hebrew divine name, Yah- 
wch (the 7 hntgmmmam) (2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, U* 15, 16, 19, 26, 27, 
36, 37, 53), 

IARBA 11IA [ce-ahr-bahfah]: Common shorter form of a longer 
palindrome which contains the Egyptian phrase M rhc great bmb of 
Khnum the great. Occurs together with the IAEOBAPHREN- 
EMOUN formula. Numero logical evidence shows Ie to be a Ty- 
phonian name (l). 

MASKELLJ: i 3 5. 35,46) Often together with MASKELLO (35)* A 
Typhoiwan formula, 

neouphneiOth [ nay-oo p - NAY- oh r ] = name of the great god. 

PAKERBETH [pak-err-BA^ Th]; lyphoman. almost always to¬ 
gether with ERBETH (7, 19* 39* 47)* 

PEN I 1 i I R( )UNI [pent-EETER-oonce] = Fire-Walker (2)* 

SABAO FH [ub-^b-OHT*]: From the Hebrew' Tzabaoth, "'armies, 
Often found together with 1AO—thus representing the Hebraic Yah* 
W€h Tzabaoih, which literally means “god of the armies, ’ the ancient 
Hebrew war god 0, & 11, 15,26, 37, 51). 

SESENGENBARPHARAGGES (ses-en-gen-bahr-p arang-ays): A 
Typhonian name which occurs in various forms and lengths in the 
papyri (26* 30). 

THOOUTH [thoh-ooth]; From the Egyptian Djhutt. "the god 
Thoth” (15. 19, 20. 27. 30. 42, 50). 
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